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AN  EARLY  KITCHEN-MIDDEN  AT  SUTTON, 
GO.  DUBLIN 


(Studies  in  Irish  Quaternary  Deposits:  No.  12) 

By  G.  F.  Mitchell,  Vice-President 
Introduction 

the  north  side  of  Dublin  Bay  lies  the  headland  of  Howth,  built  up 
of  Carboniferous  and  older  rocks,  capped  by  glacial  deposits. 
Though  now  linked  to  the  mainland  by  a low-lying  isthmus  of  beach 
sand  and  gravel  at  Sutton,  in  early  post-glacial  time  Howth  was  an  island. 
It  was  separated,  at  least  at  high  tide,  by  about  one  and  a half  mile  (2.5 
km.)  of  water  from  the  low-lying  boulder-clay  slopes  of  the  Raheny 
district.  The  raised  beach  that  now  connects  Howth  with  the  mainland 
forms  a low-lying  generally  flat  platform  on  an  average  about  twenty-one 
feet  (6.5  m.)  over  Irish  Ordnance  Datum — i.e.,  about  ten  feet  (3  m.)  above 
high-water  mark,  or  about  thirteen  feet  (4  m.)  above  mean  sea-level 
(see  DIXON,  1949).  During  the  period  when  the  land  was  rising 
relative  to  the  sea,  and  the  beach  deposits  were  being  raised  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  waves,  a succession  of  storm  beaches  were  thrown  up.  Much 
of  the  beach  area  is  covered  by  blown  sand;  the  sand  varies  very  much 
in  thickness,  rising  into  dunes  in  some  areas. 

To  the  east  of  the  Sutton  isthmus  the  beach  is  prolonged  southwards 
as  far  as  Sutton  quay  on  the  west  side  of  the  headland  of  Howth.  To 
the  west  of  the  isthmus  a narrow  strip  of  beach  runs  westwards  towards 
the  city  of  Dublin.  In  the  city  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  deltaic 

A 


Fig.  1 (a) — Sketch-map  of  Sutton  district  to-day 

(b) — Distribution  of  land  and  sea  when  midden  was  occupied 
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beach  material  lying  in  the  mouths  of  the  Tolka,  Litfey  and  Dodder 
valleys.  On  the  south  shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  the  beach  stretches  east  as 
far  as  Dun  Laoghaire. 

At  the  time  the  midden  to  be  described  here  was  occupied,  Howth 
was  an  island.  Fig.  1,  a,  shows  the  present  arrangement  of  land  and  sea  in 
the  district,  and,  b,  shows  the  probable  arrangement  of  land  and  sea  at  the 
time  the  midden  was  occupied. 

The  boundary  wall  of  the  Howth  demesne  follows  approximately 
the  old  shore  line  on  the  western  side  of  the  headland  (fig.  2).  A public 
footpath  skirts  the  western  foot  of  the  demesne  wall,  running  from  the 
main  Sutton /Howth  road  through  the  grounds  of  the  Dominican  Convent 
of  Santa  Sabina  to  the  road  running  east  from  Sutton  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  headland.  When  one  of  the  fields  through  which  the  path 
runs  was  under  the  plough,  a considerable  amount  of  shell  and  worked 
flint  was  scattered  over  the  field  surface.  With  the  kind  permission  of 
the  Prioress  of  the  convent,  I carried  out  some  excavation  here  from 
August  17th  to  28th,  1949.  When  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the 
excavation  across  the  demesne  wall,  Mr.  Gaisford  St.  Lawrence  willingly 
gave  his  permission  for  work  to  take  place  on  his  property.  The  excavation 
was  authorised  by  a licence  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works, 
and  was  financed  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  the  field  I was  assisted 
by  Miss  H.  M.  Parkes,  Miss  G.  C.  Stacpoole,  the  late  Mr.  R.  D.  Hayes 
and  Mr.  L.  Standon-Batt;  to  these  willing  workers  I wish  to  express  my 
thanks.  I also  wish  to  thank  Miss  Parkes  for  drawing  the  artefacts,  Mrs. 
Davies  for  drawing  the  maps  and  sections,  Mrs.  Nora  Fisher  MacMillan 
for  reporting  on  the  shells,  Mr.  A.  W.  Stelfox  for  reporting  on  the  bones, 
Mr.  K.  Coe  for  reporting  on  the  stones  and  minerals,  and  Mr.  G.  D. 
Liversage  for  assistance  in  classifying  the  artefacts. 

Excavation 

As  the  excavation  was  on  a limited  scale,  and  as  a public  right-of-way 
crossed  the  site,  it  was  decided  not  to  keep  diggings  standing  open,  but 
to  operate  through  a series  of  small  pits,  each  2 x 1 m.,  which  could  be 
filled  in  when  work  ceased  for  the  day.  A local  datum^  was  established 
on  the  base  of  the  demesne  wall,  and  by  relation  to  a bench-mark  this 
was  determined  to  have  a height  of  23.5  feet  (7  m.)  O.D.  The  site  of 
the  datum-mark  is  shown  by  an  arrow  on  fig.  2,  and  the  lay-out  of  the 
pits  examined  is  seen  in  fig.  3.  The  present  relief  of  the  ground  within 
the  area  shown  on  fig.  3 was  relatively  featureless,  though,  as  the  sections 
shown  on  fig.  4 indicate,  there  was  a general  slope  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  By  means  of  the  pits,  two  main  sections  were  established, 
one  running  north-south  along  the  line  A/B  (shown  in  fig.  4,  b,  right), 

iThe  datum-mark  can  be  easily  located  wall  meets  the  wall  bounding  the  south 
on  the  wall-base,  at  a distance  of  500  side  of  the  main  Sutton /Howth  road, 
feet  (150  m.)  from  the  point  where  the 


a2 
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and  one  east-west  along  the  line  C/D  (shown  in  fig.  4,  a).  On  the  west 
of  the  area,  raised-beach  deposits  were  located;  to  trace  the  limit  of  these 
deposits  two  short  sections,  parallel  with  the  line  C/D,  were  excavated. 
The  northern  of  these  sections,  along  the  line  E/F,  is  shown  in  fig.  5,  a \ 
the  southern  section,  along  the  line  G/H,  is  shown  in  fig.  5,  b. 

The  stratigraphy  revealed  by  the  sections  was  essentially  simple. 
The  superficial  deposit  was  a mixture  of  sand  and  humus,  which  contained, 
in  addition  to  crockery  and  iron  of  recent  origin,  shells  and  flints  largely 
derived  from  the  under-lying  midden.  In  the  north-west  sector  of  the 
area,  undisturbed  blown  sand  lay  below  this  disturbed  material.  The 
blown  sand  was  free  from  recent  objects,  and  had  a considerable  content 
of  worked  flint. 

In  the  west  sector  of  the  area  the  blown  sand  rested  directly  on  raised- 
beach  deposits;  in  the  east  sector  it  rested  on  a midden  deposit  of  shells. 
Though  extensive,  this  midden  deposit  was  thin,  a thickness  of  one  foot 
(30  cm.)  being  only  rarely  exceeded.  In  the  midden  shells  of  food-pro- 
viding molluscs  were  most  common,  but  several  other  species  were 
identified  by  Mrs.  McMillan.  In  the  following  list  the  nomenclature  is 
that  of  WINCKWORTH  (1932). 


List  of  Molluscs  Identified  in  Midden 


Patella  vulgata  (L.) 

Gibbula  magus  tuberculata 
(da  Costa) 

umbilicalis  (da  Costa) 
Monodonta  lineata  (da  Costa) 


Littorina  littorea  (L.) 

saxatilis  (Olivi) 
littoralis  (L.) 

Turritella  communis  (Risto) 
Bittium  reticulaturn 

(da  Costa) 
Nucella  lapillus  (L.) 
Ocenebra  erinacea  (L.) 
Buccinum  undatum  (L.) 
Nassarius  reticulatus  (L.) 
Anomia  ephippium  (L.) 


Mytilus  edulis  (L.) 

Ostrea  edulis  (L.) 

Chlamys  varia  (L.) 

Pecten  maximus  (L.) 

Cyprina  islandica  (L.) 

Cardium  echinatum  (L.) 
edule  (L.) 

Paphia  aurea  (Gmelin)  var.  ovata 
Jeffreys 

saxatilis  (Fleuriau) 
decussata  fusca  (Gmelin) 
Solen  sp. 

Lutraria  lutraria  (L.) 

Mya  arenaria  (L.) 

Aloidis  gibba  (Olivi) 


Mrs.  McMillan  comments  as  follows,  “ It  is  odd  to  find  Cyprina  in 
such  a deposit,  as  it  is  a characteristically  northern  shell,  very  rare  in 
post-glacial  deposits  in  N.E.  Ireland.  I only  know  of  two  records,  both 
from  the  raised  beach  in  the  vicinity  of  Glenarm,  Co.  Antrim  (TRAILL, 
1886;  MOVIUS,  1937).  Though  Cyprina  is  very  common  at  the  present 
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day,  Praeger  considered  it  to  be  conspicuously  absent  from  the  early  post- 
glacial estuarine  deposits.  The  presence  of  Monodonta  lineata  is  most 
interesting  as,  if  Cyprina  is  a “ northern  ’ shell,  M.  lineata  is  characteristic 
of  the  south  and  west  coasts.  I only  know  of  one  other  Irish  post-glacial 
record,  from  the  raised  beach  in  Lough  Swilly  (PRAEGER,  1895).  It 
also  occurs  in  a raised  beach  at  Cumbrae  in  Scotland.  Paphia  aurea  appears 
to  be  the  only  species  which  does  not  now  live  in  the  east  of  Ireland  {vide 
COLGAN,  1930).  It  is  a ‘southern’  species”. 

A small  quantity  of  bone  in  poor  condition  was  scattered  through 
the  midden.  Mr.  Stelfox  made  the  following  identifications:  — 

DOG  — a radius,  perhaps  from  an  animal  the  size  of  a sheep 
dog; 

PIG  — an  ulna,  an  upper  incisor  and  a milk  tooth  from 
animals  of  normal  size:  two  upper  canines  and  a 
calcaneum  from  animals  of  large  size; 

HARE  — a tibia; 

BIRD  — two  bones,  one  perhaps  from  a large  gull; 

FISH  — various  bones. 

In  the  west  sector  the  midden  was  overlain  by  the  sand  and  gravel 
of  a storm  beach,  whose  top  was  at  21  feet  (6.5  m.)  O.D.  The  midden 
must  have  been  accumulating  before  the  post-glacial  sea  reached  its  highest 
level.  In  Section  E/F  (fig.  5,  a)  a thin  layer  of  shells  clearly  over-lay  the 
beach  deposit.  In  the  history  of  the  midden  there  must  have  been  a dramatic 
day  of  storm,  when  the  sea  reached  its  highest  post-glacial  level,  cut  away 
the  seaward  margin  of  the  midden,  threw  up  a storm  beach,  and  then 
receded.  The  occupation  of  the  midden  then  continued  for  a further  period. 

Except  at  the  extreme  seaward  limit,  the  midden  rested  everywhere 
on  a thin  layer  of  brown  stony  earth,  which  had  a considerable  content 
of  shell  and  flint  implements.  The  slopes  of  the  island  were  probably 
wooded  when  the  midden  dwellers  first  arrived,  and  shell  and  implements 
became  trampled  into  the  soft  forest  floor.  In  Section  G/H  (fig.  5,  b) 
the  rising  waves  stripped  away  the  shell  of  the  midden,  but  did  not 
remove  the  underlying  stony  earth.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  midden  was 
in  occupation  while  sea  level  was  rising,  as  was  further  shown  by  the 
presence  of  derived  flint  implements  in  the  beach  itself. 

The  stony  earth  rested  on  the  underlying  glacial  deposits.  At  four 
points,  when  the  stony  earth  had  been  removed,  shallow  pits  which  seemed 
to  have  been  dug  in  the  glacial  deposits  appeared.  The  pits  are  shown 
in  black  on  fig.  3.  They  were  about  40  cm.  in  diameter,  and  10  cm. 
deep;  they  were  filled  with  earth,  shell  and  crumbs  of  charcoal.  One  pit 
had  a still  smaller  hole  cut  in  its  floor.  But  there  were  no  traces  of  pack- 
ing stones,  and  neither  this  pit,  nor  the  other  three,  appeared  to  be  post- 
holes. 

The  glacial  deposits  were  principally  boulder  clay,  rich  in  fresh 
limestone,  but  some  sands  and  gravels  were  also  encountered.  The 
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glacial  deposits  were  nowhere  thick,  and  rested  on  a limestone  rock  floor. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  sections,  the  surface  of  the  rock  was  relatively 
horizontal,  lying  between  nineteen  and  twenty  feet  (6  m.)  O.D.  It  is 
possible  that  this  level  surface  may  have  been  produced  by  wave  action 
during  an  inter-glacial  period,  as  a planed  rock  surface  is  to  be  seen  below 
boulder  clay  at  the  Bottle  quay,  Sutton,  about  2,000  yards  (1,829  m.)  south 
of  the  site  of  the  excavation.  This  planed  surface  has  been  described 
as  a wave-cut  platform  (MARTIN,  1930). 
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Artefacts 

The  artefacts  which  were  found  in  the  midden,  the  stony  earth  and 
the  raised  beach  were  essentially  of  three  kinds.  The  first  category  con- 
sisted of  flake  implements  made  from  flint,  chert,  siliceous  concretion  and 
fine-grained  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  The  vast  majority  were  of 
flint,  and  all  appeared  to  have  been  struck  from  pebbles  or  small  boulders. 
These  were  probably  picked  up  on  the  local  beaches,  where  they  were 
strewn  after  being  washed  out  of  the  local  boulder  clay,  which  is  of 
northern  origin.  There  was  no  evidence  of  fresh  flint  nodules.  There 
were  a number  of  implements  of  chert  (e.g.,  fig.  7,  a;  fig.  12,  a),  which 
could  have  been  obtained  from  the  local  Carboniferous  limestone.  A 
few  flakes  were  of  a siliceous  concretion,  containing  fossils  of  Globigerina-, 
this  material  is  probably  Cretaceous  in  age.  One  leaf-shaped  point  (fig. 
7,  b)  was  of  a fine-grained  quartz-chlorite  rock,  perhaps  psammitic  in 
nature,  with  clots  of  chlorite;  this  rock  could  occur  in  the  metamorphic 
aureole  of  the  Leinster  granite.  There  were  two  flakes  of  vitrophyre,  and 
one  of  felsite,  which  could  have  been  of  Lower  Palaeozoic  origin. 

All  these  implements  were  clearly  Lamian  in  type,  and  have  been 
classified  on  a basis  corresponding  to  that  employed  by  MOVIUS  (1942). 

Parallel-sided  blades  (fig.  6) : 

Blades  whose  sides  were  essentially  parallel  were  relatively  few  in 
number.  There  are  thirteen  examples  less  than  5 cm.  in  length  (e,  /); 
eleven  examples  between  5 and  8 cm.  in  length  (c,  d}-,  and  two  examples 
between  10  and  11  cm.  in  length  {a,  b).  As  on  all  types  of  flake,  the 
striking  platform  was  plain,  and  made  an  angle  with  the  long  axis  of  the 
blade  exceeding  90°.  On  several  of  the  blades  the  upper  surface  of  the 
bulbar  end  had  been  thinned  by  the  removal  of  small  flakes.  Where  the 
base  of  the  scars  left  by  the  removal  of  the  thinning  flakes  met  the  striking 
platform,  there  were  on  some  specimens  further  tiny  flake  scars.  Such 
tiny  flakes  might  have  come  away  if  the  implement  was  used  for  scraping. 

Leaf-shaped  points  thinned  on  the  upper 
surface  at  the  bulbar  end  (fig.  7,  a-c) : 

There  were  eighteen  such  points,  ranging  between  5 and  8 cm.  in  length, 
of  which  14  are  of  flint  (c),  3 of  chert  {a),  and  one  of  fine-grained  rock  {b). 

Leaf-shaped  point  superficially  tanged  (fig.  7,  d) : 

One  leaf-shaped  point  of  flint,  6 cm.  in  length,  in  addition  to  being 
thinned  on  the  upper  surface  at  the  bulbar  end,  shows  secondary  working 
extending  up  the  sides  for  about  one-third  of  the  length. 

Leaf-shaped  points  with  secondary  working  elsewhere  than  on 
the  butt  (fig.  8,  a-c) : 

There  are  three  such  points.  The  smallest  (a)  shows  secondary  work- 
ing on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  point,  extending  for  about  one  quarter  of 
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secondary  working  on  either  side  of  the  point,  and  has  presumably  been 
used  for  boring.  The  third  (c),  which  is  10  cm.  in  length,  was  unfor- 
tunately broken  in  excavation,  with  the  result  that  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  upper  end  is  missing.  There  is  secondary  working  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  point,  extending  for  only  a short  distance.  The  base  is  care- 
fully thinned,  but  only  for  a short  distance,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  degree  of  thinning  could  have  been  of  practical  use  in  hafting. 

Obliquely  truncated  blade  (fig.  9,  1 & 2) : 

This  flake  has  been  broken  across  diagonally,  and  the  fracture  surface 
shows  secondary  working  from  the  bulbar  surface.  The  worked  edge 
shows  abrasion  from  use. 

Transverse  arrowhead  (fig.  9,  a,  1-4): 

This  implement  is  a segment  of  a blade,  broken  transversely  above 
and  below.  Each  fracture  surface  shows  secondary  working.  On  the 
side  shown  in  a 2,  secondary  flakes  have  been  struck  off  from  both  sur- 
faces of  the  primary  blade;  on  the  side  shown  in  a 4,  flakes  have  been 
struck  from  the  upper  surface  only.  The  worked  edges  show  abrasion 
by  use. 

Flakes  thinned  on  the  upper  surface  at  the  bulbar  end : 

Forty  flakes,  varying  between  4 and  8 cm.  in  length,  have  been 
thinned  on  the  upper  surface  at  the  bulbar  end,  presumably  for  some 
special  use. 

Large  flake  (fig.  12,  a) : 

This  large  flake  of  chert,  13  cm.  long,  and  6 cm.  across,  came  from 
the  raised  beach. 

Plunging-flakes  (fig.  10,  a,  b,  I &2): 

Such  flakes  typically  widen  from  base  to  apex,  and  the  bulbar  sur- 
face is  concave.  Four  specimens  ranging  from  6 to  8 cm.  in  length  were 
found.  As  Movius  has  noted,  all  of  them  had  a small  area  of  cortex 
still  present  on  the  apex. 

Plunging-flake  re-worked  at  bulbar  end  (fig.  10,  c,  1 & 2) : 

There  are  no  traces  of  the  bulb  on  this  flake,  which  is  7 cm.  in  length. 
The  base  is  now  obtusely  pointed;  the  upper  {as  illustrated)  concave 
margin  of  the  base  is  closely  scarred,  but  the  lower  margin  appears  to 
consist  of  two  scars  only.  It  may  be  that  the  end  was  pointed  (see 
dashed  outline),  and  that  the  implement  was  used  as  a borer : in  use  the 
apex  of  the  point  snapped  off.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  suggest  that 
the  base  has  been  shaped  by  the  same  technique  as  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  micro-burins. 
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Dressing-flakes : 

115  dressing-flakes  were  found,  of  which  three  specimens  were  of 
chert.  They  range  from  4 to  8 cm.  in  length,  and  have  little  character 
beyond  the  plain  striking  platform  typically  inclined  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  flake. 

Core-scrapers  (fig.  11,  b-d): 

17  core-scrapers,  ranging  from  3 to  7 cm.  in  height,  were  found. 
Some  are  very  crude,  from  others  the  flakes  have  been  carefully  struck. 
From  the  edge  where  the  flake  scars  meet  the  striking  platform  at  the 
base,  numerous  very  small  flakes  have  come  away,  apparently  through 
use.  As  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  cleaning  of  skins  could  have  removed 
so  many  flakes,  it  is  more  probable  that  these  implements  were  used  in 
the  working  of  wood. 

Cores : 

There  are  a number  of  implements  formed  of  pebbles  broken  trans- 
versely, whose  flat  fracture  surface  was  then  used  as  a striking  platform. 
A varying  number  of  flakes  have  then  been  removed,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a clear  distinction  between  cores  and  broken  pebbles. 

A pex  of  core  (fig.  1 1 , a,  1 & 2) : 

This  artefact  has  been  struck  from  the  apex  of  a steeply  pyramidal 

core. 

Scrapers  (fig.  9,c  &d): 

Only  two  scrapers  were  found.  One  (c)  is  formed  on  a broken 
pebble.  The  pebble  half  with  the  concave  scar  has  been  selected,  and 
using  the  concave  surface  as  a striking  platform,  short  steep  flakes  have 
been  removed  from  almost  the  entire  circumference.  The  edge  where  the 
flake  scars  meet  the  striking  platform  has  been  abraded  through  use.  The 
second  specimen  (d)  is  again  formed  from  a broken  pebble.  A flake  was 
first  removed  from  the  pebble,  and  utilising  the  flake  scar  as  a platform, 
the  pebble  was  then  divided.  From  the  plane  of  fracture  as  striking 
platform,  short  steep  flakes  were  removed  from  approximately  half  the 
circumference. 

The  second  category  of  artefacts  consisted  of  beach  pebbles  which 
had  been  utilised.  There  were  two  types,  the  first  of  elongated  pebbles, 
the  second  of  rounded  pebbles.  The  elongated  pebbles  were  of  fine- 
grained non-calcareous  sedimentary  rocks,  and  their  shape  was  probably 
derived  from  the  joint  pattern  in  the  parent  rock.  With  one  exception, 
the  rounded  stones  were  of  sandstone;  the  exception  was  of  conglomerate. 

Limpet-hammers  (figs.  12,  6;  13,  a and  b)\ 

From  the  midden  there  were  recovered  20  elongated  stones,  ranging 
from  11  to  15  cm.  in  length  (most  common  dimension  ca.  14  cm.),  and 
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Fig.  9 (a,  1-4) — Transverse  arrowhead 

(b,  1-2) — Obliquely  truncated  blade 
(c  & d)— Scrapers  (all  |) 
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Fig.  10  (a,  b 1-2) — Plunging  flakes 
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3 to  7 cm.  across  (most  common  dimension  ca.  4 cm.).  These  stones 
showed  signs  of  use,  either  at  the  ends,  where  facets  had  been  produced, 
apparently  by  rubbing  (fig.  12,  b,  at  top)  or  at  the  sides  and  ends,  where 
flakes  had  been  removed,  apparently  by  striking  (fig.  13,  a),  or  on  the 
ends  and  flanks,  where  small  pecked-out  depressions  suggested  that  they 
had  been  used  by  striking  them  against  some  hard,  sharp  object  (fig. 
13,  b).  One  essentially  similar  limpet-hammer  came  from  the  raised 
beach. 

Unused  stones'. 

Two  elongated  stones,  essentially  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the 
limpet-hammers,  but  not  showing  signs  of  use,  were  found  in  the  midden. 
They  were  probably  carried  back  from  the  beach  to  the  midden,  and 
were  lost  among  the  heaps  of  shell  before  use. 

Rectangular  Stone: 

One  flat  rectangular  stone,  9 cm.  by  4 cm.  had  been  abraded  at  both 
ends  by  rubbing. 

Small  rounded  stones: 

A number  of  rounded  stones,  4 to  8 cm.  in  diameter,  were  also  found. 
Four  such  stones  showed  signs  of  use,  either  by  abrasion  or  chipping. 
Two  such  stones  had  been  shattered,  apparently  by  heat. 

Large  rounded  stone: 

One  flattish  stone  had  a greater  diameter  of  11  cm.,  and  a smaller 
diameter  of  5 cm.;  the  stone  was  a fine-grained  conglomerate  or  breccia, 
perhaps  of  Carboniferous  age.  The  included  fragments  were  of  quartz 
and  of  fine-grained  sedimentary  rock.  On  one  of  the  broad  rounded 
surfaces  a flattened  facet  had  been  cut,  apparently  by  abrasion;  the  facet 
was  about  6 cm.  broad.  The  abrasion  was  not  so  marked  on  the  opposite 
surface.  The  quartz  fragments  had  been  smoothed  and  polished,  and 
therefore  the  rubbing  must  have  been  against  a hard  object,  most 
probably  another  stone. 

Flattish  stones: 

Three  flattish  stones  came  from  the  midden,  and  one  from  the 
raised  beach.  They  were  approximately  10  to  15  cm.  across,  and  chips 
had  been  removed  from  the  edges  by  use. 

Stone  flakes: 

Three  flakes,  which  had  broken  away  from  flattish  pebbles  during 
use,  were  found,  two  in  the  midden,  one  in  the  raised  beach.  One  was 
11  by  7 cm.,  the  second  7 by  6 cm.,  and  the  third  6 by  4 cm. 

B 
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Calcite : 

Two  pieces  of  crystalline  calcite,  showing  the  characteristic  cleavage, 
were  found  in  the  midden;  they  were  ca.  3 cm.  across.  They  cannot 
have  reached  the  midden  fortuitously,  and  must  have  been  carried  in 
for  some  special  purpose. 

The  third  type  of  artefact  was  a polished  stone  axe  (fig.  14,  a), 
found  in  section  E/F  at  the  point  indicated  in  fig.  5,  a.  The  axe  was 
worked  from  a quartz-chlorite  schist,  with  accessory  minerals.  This  type 
of  low-grade  schist  could  be  found  in  the  outer  zones  of  the  metamorphic 
aureole  of  the  Leinster  granite.  The  rock  is  dark-green  in  colour.  Though 
the  axe  is  fairly  hard  it  shows  striations,  produced  by  the  polishing 
abrasive  used,  on  numerous  facets.  The  cutting  edge  is  intact,  though  it  is, 
perhaps,  slightly  blunted  through  use.  The  second  axe  illustrated  (fig.  14,  b) 
is  of  the  same  rock,  and  thus  may  be  presumed  to  be  associated  with  the 
midden,  even  though  it  was  found  in  disturbed  material.  Though  shaped 
into  axe  form,  only  a very  small  portion  of  the  surface  has  been  polished. 
At  one  side  the  cutting  edge  has  flaked  away,  perhaps  through  use. 


Discussion 


Cultural  Affinities 

As  has  been  noted  already,  the  vast  majority  of  the  flake  implements 
are  clearly  Larnian  in  type.  The  blades,  leaf-shaped  points,  plunging- 
flakes,  core-scrapers  and  scrapers  are  all  known  from  the  sites  MOVIUS 
(1942)  has  described  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Movius  divides  his  Larnian 
material  into  an  Early  Larnian  with  lighter  implements  among  which  core- 
scrapers are  present,  and  a Late  Larnian  with  coarser  implements  among 
which  the  core-scraper  is  not  represented.  The  Sutton  site  is  later  in  time 
than  the  sites  investigated  by  Movius,  but  none  the  less  the  implements 
are  small  and  the  core-scraper  is  present.  If  we  follow  Movius,  we  can 
only  describe  the  Sutton  material  as  Early  Larnian.  I have  discussed 
this  difficulty  in  an  earlier  paper  (MITCHELL,  1949,  pp.  173-5).  The 
thumb-nail  end-scraper  which  is  common  in  the  Early  Larnian,  and 
survives  into  the  Late  Larnian,  in  the  north,  was  not  found  at  Sutton, 
nor  at  the  sites  in  County  Louth  (MITCHELL,  1947,  1949).  The  obliquely 
truncated  blade  (fig.  9,  b)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded  by 
Movius,  but  this  type  of  instrument  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Mesolithic 
industries  of  Great  Britain  and  north-west  Europe. 

The  most  interesting  artefact  is  the  transverse  arrowhead  (Fig.  9,  a). 
As  far  as  I am  aware,  this  is  the  first  record  of  an  implement  of  this 
type  from  Ireland.  Such  arrowheads  are  common  on  Erteb<7lle  sites  in 
Scandinavia,  and  are  also  known  from  southern  England.  BECKER 
(1939,  pp.  245-257)  discusses  such  arrowheads  from  Danish  sites  and 
classifies  them  into  different  types.  The  Sutton  example  must  be  placed 
in  Becker’s  Type  4,  which  is  the  least  common  form.  This  is  the  biggest 
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Fig.  11  (a,  1-2) — Apex  of  core 

(b-d) — Core-scrapers  (all  i ) 
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Fig.  12  (a) — Large  flake  of  chert 

(b) — Limpet-hammer  abraded  at  top  (all 
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and  heaviest  type,  and  Becker  suggests  that  these  forms  were,  perhaps, 
mounted  in  a relatively  stout  shaft  and  thrown  as  a spear,  rather  than 
shot  from  a bow  as  an  arrow.  Professor  Clark,  who  has  seen  the 
Sutton  specimen,  comments  that  it  is  rather  thick  at  the  narrow  end, 
and  its  mounting  would  have  called  for  a stout  shaft.  The  Sutton 
specimen  closely  resembles  an  example  from  Peacehaven,  Sussex  (see 
CLARK,  1932,  fig.  53,  No.  10).  At  this  site  three  typical  transverse 
i arrowheads  were  associated  with  microlithic  points,  micro-burins,  flakes, 
scrapers  and  roughly  chipped  axes.  One  of  the  axes  from  which  shaping 
flakes  had  been  struck  diagonally  (see  CLARK,  1932,  fig.  54,  No.  21) 
closely  resembles  an  axe  from  Larne  (see  MOVIUS,  1942,  fig.  31,  No.  8). 
Another  of  the  Larne  axes  (see  MOVIUS,  ibid.,  fig.  31,  No.  7)  has  had 
: a terminal  flake  removed  transversely  in  typical  tranchet  style.  Movius 

; comments  on  the  resemblance  between  still  another  axe  (ibid.,  fig.  32, 

No.  3)  and  the  axes  of  southern  England.  Polished  stone  axes  and 
! pottery  are  also  found  on  Ertebcijlle  sites.  CLARK  (1936,  p.  145)  notes 

j that  the  flint  workers  on  these  sites  appear  to  have  been  more  skilled 

: in  the  production  of  flint  blades  than  were  the  Maglemosean  flint  workers, 

j While  the  single  transverse  arrowhead  excavated  at  Sutton,  and  the 

j few  surface  finds  of  core-axes  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Larne,  are  much 

! too  slender  evidence  on  which  to  claim  a close  connection  with  the 

i Erteb())lle  culture  of  Denmark,  and  with  the  Mesolithic  culture  of  the  south 

I of  England,  we  may  note  that  though  these  ties  are  slender,  there  is  an 

almost  complete  absence  of  link-up  with  Maglemosean  types.  The  trans- 
verse arrowhead  is  unknown  on  Maglemosean  sites,  both  at  Star  Carr  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  the  polished  stone  axe  and  pottery 
are  similarly  unknown.  The  following  section  will  show  that  there  are 
chronological  differences  also. 

The  stone  implements  call  for  little  special  comment.  The  polished 
stone  axes,  both  the  specimen  excavated  in  situ  and  the  specimen  found 
in  disturbed  material,  are  relatively  roughly  made,  and  would  be  equally 
at  home  in  a typical  Neolithic  picture,  or  in  MAHR’s  Riverford  Complex 
(1937,  pp.  283-331).  The  limpet-hammers  (or  limpet-scoops)  are  similar 
to  those  recorded  in  Louth  (see  MITCHELL,  1949,  fig.  2,  A),  and  to 
those  known  from  the  late  kitchen-middens  of  Scotland  (see  LACAILLE, 
1954,  figs.  94,  98,  105).  These  implements  are  also  found  in  Cornwall 
and  in  Wales  (see  CLARK,  1932,  p.  45,  49). 

Strati  graphical  Position 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Sutton  midden  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
maximum  transgression  of  the  post-glacial  sea  on  the  Dublin  coast.  In 
JESSEN’s  opinion  (1949,  pp.  244-5)  the  maximum  transgression  in  Ire- 
land took  place  when  the  Atlantic  period  was  giving  way  to  the  Sub- 
Boreal  period.  In  my  1951  paper  I expressed  (pp.  196-8)  the  opinion  that 
it  was  possible  that  the  maximum  of  transgression  had  occurred  at  a 
rather  earlier  date  in  Ireland.  I now  wish  to  withdraw  this  opinion,  as 
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the  Sutton  evidence  suggests  that  in  Ireland,  as  in  Denmark,  the  final 
stages  of  the  transgression  fell  in  the  Sub-Boreal  period. 

In  the  pollen-diagrams  of  north-west  Europe  the  transition  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Sub-Boreal  is  now  located  at  the  level  where  Ulmus  (Elm) 
values  fall  back  from  their  relatively  high  level  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
post-glacial  period.  Immediately  above  this  level  evidence  that  the 
Neolithic  farmers  were  clearing  away  the  forests  to  create  pasture  and 
arable  land  appears  in  the  diagrams.  In  Denmark  it  has  been  shown 
(TROELS-SMITH,  1942)  that  the  final  stages  of  the  transgression  took 
place  early  in  the  Sub-Boreal  period,  that  some  typical  Erteb(/)lle  sites  are 
contemporaneous  with  the  maximum  of  transgression,  and  that  some 
early  Passage  Grave  sites  are  of  the  same  age.  In  a later  paper  (1953) 
TROELS-SMITH  points  out  that  two  possibilities  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  pottery  and  polished  stone  axes  in 
Denmark  on  Erteb^lle  sites.  Was  the  Erteb<^lle  Culture  an  immigrant 
culture  group,  or  were  its  characteristics  introduced  from  a Western 
European  Mediterranean  culture  region  by  a culture  group  with  Cam- 
pignian  affinities?  The  latter  view  would  imply  that  the  Erteb(/>lle 
Culture  was  ‘ Secondary  Neolithic  ’,  in  the  sense  that  PIGGOTT  (1954, 
p.  276  et  seq.)  uses  that  term — that  is,  it  represents  ‘ the  assimilation  of 
Neolithic  elements  (presumably  including  some  form  of  agriculture)  by 
the  indigenous  hunter-fisher  Mesolithic  population  after  the  first  impact 
of  the  intrusive  immigrants  in  the  entrance  phase  of  colonization  ’. 

At  Cushendun  a Neolithic  hearth  was  discovered  at  a depth  of 
ca.  50  cm.  from  the  surface  (MOVIUS,  1940,  p.  25).  Professor  lessen 
considered  that  this  material  was  stratified  in  beach  deposits,  and  that 
therefore  the  formation  of  the  hearth  must  go  back  to  a time  which  cannot 
be  much  later  than  the  transgression  maximum  (1949,  pp.  137-138).  Sutton 
presents  a similar  picture;  the  midden,  belonging  to  a folk  among  whom 
polished  stone  axes  were  circulating,  was  partly  washed  away  by  the  sea  at 
the  time  of  maximum  transgression  in  the  Sub-Boreal  period.  Such  axes 
might  have  been  obtained  from  the  Neolithic  settlement  at  Feltrim  Hill, 
only  six  miles  (10  km.)  away  to  the  north-west.  This  is  a Western  rather 
than  a Secondary  Neolithic  site,  as  it  yielded  pottery  allied  to  that  of  Lough 
Gur  (PIGGOTT,  1954,  p.  273),  and  many  leaf-shaped  arrowheads.  The 
sherd  of  Western  Neolithic  pottery  from  the  lake-deposits  at  Lagore,  Co. 
Meath,  shows  that  Neolithic  folk  were  in  Leinster  early  in  the  Sub-Boreal 
period  (MITCHELL,  1956,  p.  209).  A continued  association  of  Mesolithic 
and  Neolithic  features  is  shown  by  the  Bann  Culture  (MOVIUS,  1942, 
pp.  239-252);  this  culture  persisted  through  much  of  the  Sub-Boreal  period. 

The  Mesolithic  period  in  Ireland  comes  to  an  end  when  the  hunter- 
fisher  population  became  finally  incorporated  into  the  farming  com- 
munities. Where  did  the  Larnian  folk  originate?  Their  earliest  imple- 
ments are  ‘ of  late  Upper  Palaeolithic  facies  and  marked  Aurignacian 
tradition  ’ (WHELAN,  1933,  p.  1214).  More  immediate  roots  lie  in  the 
Upper  Palaeolithic  (Creswellian)  of  Britain,  but  there  must  be  a great 


Fig.  13  (a)— Limpet-hammer  flaked  at  end  and  side 

(b) — Limpet-hammer  with  small  depression  (all  ^ ) 
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Fig.  14  (a) — Polished  stone  axe  from  midden 

(b) — Polished  stone  axe  from  disturbed  material  (all  ^ ) 
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hiatus  between  the  Creswellian  and  the  earliest  Larnian  levels  at  Cushen- 
dun  and  at  Toome  Bay.  These  levels  lie  towards  the  end  of  the  Boreal 
period,  and  radiocarbon  dating  places  the  Toome  Bay  site  at  ca.  5725  B.C. 
(MITCHELL,  1955  b). 

The  Maglemosean  site  at  Star  Carr  (CLARK,  1954)  falls  at  the  end 
of  the  Pre-Boreal  period,  or  early  in  the  Boreal  period,  and  radiocarbon 
dating  places  this  site  at  ca.  7500  B.C.  The  classical  Maglemosean  sites 
of  Denmark  lie  later  in  the  Boreal  period.  The  latest  sites  may  overlap 
in  time  with  the  first  Larnian  sites  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
point  to  even  one  element  in  the  Larnian  which  stems  from  the  Magle- 
mosean. The  Erteb<)>lle  Culture  appears  in  the  Atlantic  period,  and 
extends  into  the  Sub-Boreal  period  to  overlap  with  agriculturalists.  In 
Ireland  radiocarbon  dating  has  placed  the  opening  of  the  Atlantic  period 
to  ca.  3875  B.C.  (MITCHELL,  1955  a),  and  a further  radiocarbon  dating 
may  imply  that  the  Bann  Culture  persisted  till  ca.  2195  B.C.  (MITCHELL, 
1956). 


Summary. 

When  the  ice  of  the  last  glaciation  withdrew  northwards  from  the 
Dublin  district,  sea-level  was  low,  but  a rise  in  sea-level  soon  set  in. 
The  land  was  also  rising,  making  an  elastic  recovery  after  the  weight  of 
the  overlying  ice  had  been  removed,  but  at  first  it  was  rising  more  slowly 
than  the  sea.  The  sea,  therefore,  was  encroaching  on  the  land.  This 
rise  in  sea-level  was  proceeding  when  the  first  known  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  were  establishing  themselves  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
country.  They  were  essentially  mesolithic  in  culture,  and  Movius  has 
called  them  the  Larnian  folk.  One  of  their  earlier  settlements,  on  the 
shores  of  Toome  Bay  in  Lough  Neagh,  has  been  dated  by  the  radio-carbon 
technique  to  ca.  5725  B.C.;  dating  by  pollen-analysis  puts  this  settlement 
in  sub-zone  Vic,  at  the  close  of  the  Boreal  period  (MITCHELL,  1955  b). 
By  this  time  Ireland  was  densely  covered  by  high  forest,  and  Howth  had 
probably  become  an  island,  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  rising  sea-level. 
During  the  succeeding  Atlantic  period  sea-level  continued  to  rise,  and  the 
Larnian  folk  settled  more  widely  in  Ireland.  As  the  Atlantic  period 
was  giving  way  to  the  Sub-Boreal  period,  the  rate  in  the  rise  of  land- 
level  increased  relative  to  the  rate  in  the  rise  in  sea-level.  Sea-level 
reached  its  apparent  maximum  when  the  two  rates  of  rise  became  equal, 
and  later  the  land  rose  relative  to  the  sea.  Sea-level  appeared  to  fall,  and 
raised-beaches  were  left  behind,  above  the  reach  of  the  waves. 

When  sea-level  attained  its  maximum,  Larnian  folk  were  living  on 
the  coasts  of  Louth  (MITCHELL,  1947,  1949)  and  of  Dublin,  and  the 
island  of  Howth  must  have  been  an  attractive  place  to  settle.  The 
collection  of  shellfish,  the  catching  of  fish,  the  hunting  (aided  by  the  dog) 
of  the  wild  boar,  the  hare  (and  doubtless  the  red  deer  also)  were  their 
means  of  livelihood.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  Sub-Boreal  period. 
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and  the  first  Neolithic  farmers  were  beginning  to  arrive  in  the  country. 
Their  onslaughts  on  the  forest  with  fire  and  axe  must  at  first  have  amazed 
the  forest-bound  Larnian  folk,  who  would  have  been  glad  of  the  island 
refuge.  But  some  contact  must  have  been  established,  and  the  polished 
stone  axe  of  the  midden  was  perhaps  exchanged  for  fish.  In  the  Bann 
valley  there  seems  to  have  been  trading  contact  in  Sub-Boreal  time  between 
the  descendants  of  the  Larnians  and  the  farming  peoples. 
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VISCOUNT  WEYMOUTH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
CARRICKMACROSS 


By  Michael  Quane,  Member 


'^HOMAS  THYNNE,  founder  of  the  Viscount  Weymouth  Grammar 
School,  Carrickmacross,  County  Monaghan,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Henry  F.  Thynne  of  Kempsford,  Gloucestershire,  and  grandson  of  Sir 
Thomas  Thynne  of  Longleat,  Wiltshire.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1640, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Kingston-upon-Thames,  Surrey. ^ The  master,  William  Burton, 
on  taking  a primary  degree  in  Civil  Law  at  Oxford  in  1630,  and  being 
in  poor  circumstances,  adopted  teaching  as  a means  of  livelihood.  Accord- 
ing to  Anthony  A Wood  (1632-1695),  ‘he  was  an  excellent  Latinist, 
noted  philologist,  was  well  skill’d  in  the  tongues,  was  an  excellent  critic 
and  antiquary,  and  therefore  beloved  by  all  learned  men  of  his  time, 
especially  the  famous  Usher,  Archb.  of  Armagh  In  1655,  ‘ being  taken 
with  the  dead  palsy,’  he  retired  to  London.  The  boy  Thomas  Thynne 
was  then  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Triplets  who  prepared  him 
for  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  at  Christ  Church  on  April  21,  1657. 
Dr.  Triplett  (1602-1670)  was  a distinguished  cleric  as  well  as  tutor  of 
youth.  He  became  a Canon  of  York  Cathedral  in  1641,  of  Salisbury  in 
1645,  of  Durham  in  1649  and  of  Westminster  (where  he  is  buried)  in 
1662.  For  one  period  of  his  life  he  was  teaching  at  Hayes  in  Middlesex, 
and  for  another  he  ‘ taught  school  at  Dublin  ’.^ 

According  to  one  authority,^  Thomas  Thynne  received  his  pre- 
University  education  at  Winchester  College,  but  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  in  the  records  of  the  College  that  he  had  at  any  time  been  a 
student  there.® 


1 & ^Contemporary  MS.  History  of  the 
Thynne  Family  by  Rev.  George  Harbin 
in  Library  of  Maro.uis  of  Bath  at  Long- 
leat. Harbin,  a non-juror,  was  appointed 
by  Viscount  Weymouth  to  the  dual  post 
of  chaplain-librarian  at  Longleat  in  1699. 
He  was  still  there  twenty  years  after  his 
patron's  death,  as  in  a letter  from  Long- 
leat of  December  19,  1733  Mrs.  Pend- 
arves  (Mary  Delany)  informed  Mrs.  Ann 
Granville  that  ‘Mr.  Harbin  makes  an 
hour’s  visit  every  day  which  I think  very 


well  spent,  for  he  is  improving  and 
entertaining’. — Mrs.  Delany  Autobiog- 
raphy London  1861.  Vol.  1.  p.  425. 

2Wood  Athenae  Oxonienses.  Bliss  Edn. 
London  1817.  Vol.  III.  Cols.  438-40. 

'^Foster  Alumni  Oxonienses  1500-1714. 
Early  Series  S-Z. 

^Cockayne  Complete  Peerage  Vol. 
VIll.  1898  Edn. 

f’His  third  son,  James,  was,  however,  a 
pupil  at  Winchester  during  1700-4. 
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At  Oxford,  Thynne  had  as  tutors.  Dr.  John  Fell,  later  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  and  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  and  later  Chaplain  to  Charles  1.  Though  Rev.  George  Harbin' 
emphasises  that  the  young  man  ‘ made  great  improvement  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Fell  ’,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  nevertheless  he  left  the 
University  without  taking  a degree. 

During  the  Protectorate,  his  family  remained  steadily  devoted  to  the 
Royalist  cause;  his  father  incurring  for  that  adherence  the  levy  of  a heavy 
fine.®  On  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II,  Thomas  Thynne  entered  the 
service  of  the  royal  family  as  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  James, 
Duke  of  York,  and,  in  1666,  he  was  appointed  by  the  King  as  Envoy  to 
the  Court  of  Sweden.  In  connection  with  this  appointment  he  was  granted 
‘ 700  1.  for  his  equipage  and  5 1.  a day  for  his  entertainment,  besides  bills 
for  intelligence’.®  Two  folio  volumes  of  ‘ copies  of  letters  by  Sir  John  [i'/c] 
Thynne  (Viscount  Weymouth)  while  Ambassador  in  Sweden — 15  January 
1666/7  to  30  December  1668’  are  preserved  in  the  library  at  Longleat.’® 

His  marriage  to  Lady  Frances  Finch,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl 
of  Winchilsea,  took  place  ‘in  or  before  1673’.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1674.  He  retained  this  seat  till  1678,  when  he  was  returned  for  Tamworth, 
of  which  division  he  was  High  Steward.  Three  years  later  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  second  baronet.  In  the  following  year  (1682)  he  came  into 
possession  of  the  extensive  estates  of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Thynne^^  of 
Longleat,  Wiltshire.  Ten  months  after  this  latter  event  (11  December, 
1682),  Sir  Thomas  Thynne  was  created  Baron  Thynne  of  Warminster  (Co. 
Wilts.)  and  Viscount  Weymouth  (Co.  Dorset).  He  deferred  however  the 
taking  of  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  19  May,  1685 — three  months 
after  the  death  of  Charles  II. 

In  his  public  life,  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  inconsistent, 
like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  His  inconsistencies  cannot  however 
be  attributed  to  any  defect  in  his  character,  but  rather  to  the  changing 
politico-religious  situations  during  the  reigns  of  James  II  and  William  III. 
At  Oxford  ‘ his  education  had  been  mainly  directed  by  Hammond  and 
Fell  on  the  lines  of  sober  Anglicanism  Despite  his  personal  association 
with  James  when  Duke  of  York,  he  viewed  with  disfavour  the  measures 
introduced  by  him  in  1688,  and  he  leagued  with  the  bishops  and  peers 
opposed  to  the  King.  After  the  flight  of  James  from  London,  he  was 
one  of  the  group  of  about  thirty  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  which 
met  at  the  Guildhall  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
inviting  him  to  rescue  the  country  ‘ with  as  little  effusion,  as  possible  of 


’^op.  cit. 

8Dr.  E.  H.  Plumptre  Life  of  Thomas 
Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  London 
1888.  Vol.  I.  D.  50. 

^Cal.  S.  P.  bom.  1666-7.  pp.  173  & 268. 
(November  17,  1666:  ‘Mr  fThos]  Thynne 
the  King’s  Envoy  to  Sweden  has  set  out’). 


^^Third  Report  of  Royal  Commission 
on  Historical  Manuscripts  1872.  Appen- 
dix p.  190. 

I’Tom  of  Ten  Thousand’ — murdered 
12/13  Eebruary,  1682. 
i2piumptre  op.  cit.  Vol.  I.  p.  229  n. 
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THOMAS  THYNNE, 

First  Viscount  Weymouth — 1640-1711 
Portrait  in  Longleat  Collection  by  William  Wissing — 1656-1687 
{Reproduction  by  permission  of  the  Most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Bath) 
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Photograph  in  the  National  Library  of  Ireland  (Lawrence  Collection) 

(Reproduced  by  permissian  of  the  Trustees) 
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Christian  blood,  from  the  imminent  dangers  of  Slavery  and  Popery  . . . 
This  encouraging  declaration  being  subscribed  by  all  the  above-mentioned 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Viscount  Weymouth, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  Lord  Colepeper  were  desired  by  the  rest  to 
go  to  and  attend  His  Highness  with  it’2^  According  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
‘ not  being  so  well  received  by  the  Prince  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  which 
he  [Viscount  Weymouth]  expected,  immediately  espoused  King  James’s 
interest  with  great  zeal;  which  he  continued  to  do  to  his  death  ’2^ 

Although  he  had  advocated  and  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a 
regency,  he  afterwards  took  in  that  House  the  prescribed  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  William  and  Mary.  Nevertheless,  as  Harbin  records,  ‘ he  would  not 
suffer  K.  William  to  be  prayed  for  in  his  chapel,  by  name,  throughout 
the  whole  reign.’  During  the  reign  of  Anne  however  the  services  in  the 
chapel  at  Longleat  included  ‘ the  characteristick  prayers  ’ for  the  Sovereign 
de  facto  which  had  been  omitted  during  the  previous  reign. 

Though  he  was  not  a non-juror.  Viscount  Weymouth’s  ‘ charity  and 
beneficiaries  to  the  non-jurors  was  their  greatest  support  During  his 
time  at  Oxford,  he  and  Thomas  Ken,  later  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
had  been  members  of  the  same  musical  society.  When  Ken  was  deprived 
of  his  see  in  1691,  Viscount  Weymouth  ‘did  himself  honour  by  offering 
to  the  most  virtuous  of  the  non-jurors  [Bishop  Ken]  a tranquil  and 
dignified  asylum  in  the  princely  mansion  of  Longleat’.^®  Dr.  Plumptre 
observes  that  the  attachment  developed  between  Thynne  and  Ken  at 
Oxford  later  ‘stood  the  crucial  test  of  twenty  years’  trial  of  the  relation 
between  guest  and  host,  and  remained  unbroken  to  the  end 

When  the  Bill  of  Attainder  against  Sir  John  Fenwick,  for  his  con- 
nection with  the  intended  assassination  of  William  III,  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Viscount  Weymouth  was  with  the  minority  who 
opposed  it;  and,  when  proposals  were  before  the  House  in  connection 
with  the  ‘ Association  ’ instituted  by  the  Commons  on  the  discovery  of 
the  plot,  he  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  intimated  (31  March  1696)  that 
‘ they  did  abhorr  the  design  against  the  King,  but  could  not  sign  the 
Association  ’.’® 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  Viscount  Weymouth  ‘ with  several 
others  who  had,  during  the  last  reign,  expressed  the  most  violent  and 
unrelenting  aversion  to  the  whole  administration,  were  now  brought  to 
the  council  board,  and  put  in  good  posts  The  post  assigned  to  him 
was  that  of  Joint  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 


i^Laurence  Echard  The  History  of 
England.  London  1720.  p.  1130. 

i^Burnet  History  of  His  Own  Time. 
2nd.  Edn.  with  notes  by  the  Earls  of 
Dartmouth  and  Hardwicke,  etc.  Oxford 
1833.  Vol.  III.  p.  349  n. 
i^George  Harbin,  op.  cit. 
i®Macaulay.  History  of  England.  Firth 
Edn.  1914.  Vol.  IV.  n.  2006. 
i^Plumptre.  op.  cit.  Vol.  II.  p.  258. 


(Ken  died  in  1711  bequeathing  to  his 
benefactor  ‘all  my  books  of  which  his 
Lordship  has  not  duplicates,  as  a 
memoriall  of  my  gratitude  for  his  signall 
and  continued  favours’. — p.  206.) 

i^Narcissus  Luttrell.  A Brief  Historical! 
Relation  of  State  Affairs  from  September 
1678  to  April  1714.  Oxford.  1857.  p.  37. 
i^Bumet.  op.  cit.  Vol.  11.  pp.  10-11. 
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but,  according  to  Harbin,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  hold  it  long — one  reason 
presumably  being  that  he  and  his  fellow  commissioner.  Lord  Dartmouth, 
were  antipathetic.  He  resigned  in  1704.  After  his  death,  Lord  Dart- 
mouth penned  an  unflattering,  if  not  spiteful,  account  of  him  describing 
him  as  ‘ a weak  proud  man  ’ undeserving  of  the  plaudits  of  the  non-jurors 
‘ who  cried  him  up  for  a very  religious  man,  which  pleased  him  extremely, 
having  affected  to  be  thought  so  all  his  life : which  the  companions  of  his 
youth  would  by  no  means  allow  'P  This  view  of  Lord  Weymouth’s 
character  is  not  however  in  accord  with  ‘ the  general  opinion  He  was, 
at  the  very  least,  ‘ an  honester  man  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  'P 
He  was  also,  without  doubt,  a good-natured  man — e.g.,  when  the  Earl  of 
Aylisbury  craved  release  from  the  Tower  ‘ haveing  layn  near  a year  in 
prison,  which  his  physitians  deposed  had  been  very  prejudicial  to  his 
health  ’,  Lord  Weymouth  was  forthcoming  with  bail  to  the  sum  of  £5,000; 
he  also  gave  bail  to  the  same  amount  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
when  he  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  on  impeachment  for  high 
treason.-^ 

That  he  was  capable  of  taking  a strong  line  in  a matter  of  principle 
is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  although  64  of  his  fellow  peers  were  for  the 
acquittal  of  Lord  Mohun  for  his  part  in  a particularly  odious  murder, 
he  was  one  of  the  14  members  who  voted  on  the  other  side.^^ 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  hankered  after  titles,  as  according  to 
George  Harbin,  he  declined  an  offer  of  an  Earldom  made  to  him  by  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  (Robert  Harley,  1661-1724)  when  head  of  the  ministry. 

His  old  age  was  not  free  from  sorrow.  The  only  one  of  his  sons  to 
reach  manhood  died  on  12  December,  1708.  His  wife  died  on  17  April, 
1712.  After  her  death  he  continued  to  busy  himself  with  the  improve- 
ment of  his  Dutch  gardens  at  Longleat.  ‘ A little  before  his  death  he  had 
determined  to  make  a present  of  £2,000  to  Christ-church  College  in  order 
to  repair  and  adorn  the  Hall  . . . but  he  was  snatched  away  on  a sudden 
before  he  could  make  this  promise  good.  He  dyed  July  28,  1714,  of  the 
gout  in  his  stomach  being  74  years  of  age.’ 


II 

Thomas  Thynne,  first  Viscount  Weymouth,  and  his  life-long  friend 
Thomas  Ken,  deprived  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  had  each  a keen  and 
practical  interest  in  the  provision  of  educational  facilities  for  the  children 
of  the  masses.  During  his  occupancy  of  his  See,  Ken  ‘ found  so  much 
deplorable  ignorance  among  the  grown  poor  people  that  he  feared  little 
good  was  to  be  done  upon  them;  but  he  said  he  would  try  whether  he 


20Burnet.  op.  cit.  Vol.  III.  pp.  349-350  n. 
21G.  Le  Grys  Norgate  in  D.N.B.  1898 
Edn.  Vol.  LVI.  p.  369. 

22Comment  on  Lord  Dartmouth’s  note 


— Burnet,  on.  cit.  Vol.  III.  n.  350  n. 

23  & 24  Luttrell.  on.  cit.  Vol.  IV.  p.  183 
Vol.  II  p.  113.  Voi;  III.  p.  30. 

25George  Harbin,  op.  cit. 
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could  not  lay  a foundation  to  make  the  next  generation  better.  And 
^ this  put  him  upon  setting  up  many  schools  in  all  the  great  towns  of  his 
diocese  for  poor  children  to  be  taught  to  read  and  say  their  catechism  . . . 
and  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  were  by  him  furnished  with  a stock  of 
necessary  books  for  the  use  of  the  children  ’.2® 

' When  Ken’s  friend,  the  non-juring  Robert  Nelson  (1665-1715)  re- 

^ turned  to  England  in  1691,  he  was  actively  supported  by  Viscount  Wey- 
' mouth  in  the  various  charitable  movements  which  he  initiated  and 
industriously  advanced.  The  most  successful  of  these  innovations  were 
the  Charity  Schools  of  London.  These  schools  ‘are  said  to  have  originated 
{ in  the  foundation  of  a school  by  Tenison,^'  then  rector  of  St.  Martin’s-in- 
j the-Fields,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a Roman  Catholic  School  which 
I had  been  opened  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Savoy,  under  James  II,  under  the 
! title  of  the  Blue  Coat  School,  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster.  The  work 
was  extended  towards  the  end  of  William  Ill’s  reign,  and  under  Anne, 
t Ken’s  friends.  Lord  Weymouth  and  Robert  Nelson,  being  most  active 
j in  the  cause  ’.2® 

It  is  obviously  a safe  assumption  therefore  that  the  problem  of  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes  was  of  abiding  interest  to  both  Thomas 
Thynne  and  Thomas  Ken  during  the  years  which  they  spent  together  at 
Longleat.  Here  too  they  were  occasionally  joined  by  John  Locke  (1632- 
1704)  who  had  returned  to  England  in  1689  from  involuntary  exile  in 
Holland.  All  three  men  had  been  at  Oxford  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
dilferences  in  their  ages  were  inconsiderable.  Despite  his  puritan  up- 
bringing, Locke  was  a royalist  sympathiser  and  he  associated  with  the 
royalist  group  at  the  University,  which  included  Thynne.  Later  in  life 
both  he  and  Thynne  shared  interest  in  such  divergent  subjects  as 
antiquities,  gardening,  trade  and  education.  The  publication  in  1690  of 
Locke’s  Essay  Concerning  the  Human  Understanding  marked  ‘ the  opening 
of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  education  In  his  later  and  equally  im- 
portant work  Some  Thoughts  on  Education,  published  in  1693,  Locke 
indicated  certain  principles  which  Viscount  Weymouth  evidently  bore  in 
mind  when  adapting  the  statutes  of  the  Grammar  School  which  he  was 
to  found  in  Ireland.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
theories  expounded  by  Locke  in  the  works  mentioned  were  concerned 
with  the  education  of  gentlemen.  The  cruel  scheme,  propounded  by  him, 
whereby  poor  children  of  three  years  and  upwards  would  be  compelled 
to  labour  on  a diet  of  bread  and  water  in  Working  Schools,  would  not 
have  commended  itself  to  either  Viscount  Weymouth  or  Bishop  Ken. 

In  addition  to  his  active  collaboration  with  Robert  Nelson  in  various 
works  of  charity  in  London,  Viscount  Weymouth  engaged  extensively  in 


26piumptre.  op.  cit.  Vol.  I.  p.  250 
(Quoted  from  a statement  by  William 
Hawkins,  executor  of  Bishop  Ken). 

27Thomas  Tenison  (1636-1715).  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

28piumptre.  op.  cit.  Vol.  I.  p.  251  n. 


See  also  Rev.  C.  F.  Secretan.  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Pious  Robert 
Nelson.  London.  1860.  pp.  118-9,  144. 

29Professor  J.  W.  Adamson.  A Short 
History  of  Education.  Cambridge.  1922. 
p.  204. 
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comparable  activities  at  Longleat  and  elsewhere.  George  Harbin  mentions 
that  ‘ his  constant  charities  to  the  poor,  without  distinction,  have  rendered 
his  memory  precious.  He  maintained  a great  number  of  his  tenants’ 
young  children  in  the  neighbouring  manors  about  Longleat  at  school,  and 
furnished  them  and  all  his  servants,  day  labourers,  etc.,  constantly  with 
Bibles,  Common-Prayer  Books,  Whole  Duty  of  Man^°  and  other  religious 
books  ...  He  gave  a weekly  allowance  to  about  80  poor,  old  and  infirm 
people  in  his  neighbourhood  ...  He  built  a school  and  house  for  the 
master  at  Warminster  ...  a very  handsome  stone  chapel  on  Rodenbury 
hill  near  Longleat  ...  He  built  two  [sic]  schoolhouses  at  Carrick-Macrosse 
in  Ireland,  one  for  Latin,  the  other  for  writeing,  and  endowed  them  with 
70  1 p.  ann.  for  ever,  a very  liberal  allowance  for  that  kingdom 


III 


On  the  failure  of  the  venture  of  Walter  Devereux  (first  Earl  of  Essex, 
1541-1576)  to  colonise  Ulster,  he  represented  to  the  Queen  that  as  he 
was  ‘ anxious  not  to  lose  utterly  the  time  and  money  he  had  spent  there,’ 
he  ‘ desired  he  might  receive,  in  lieu  of  all  former  grants,  the  Barony 
of  Famey  in  the  County  of  Monaghan,  the  island  of  MacGuy,  and  the 
leading  of  100  horse  and  200  foot  ’.  This  request  was  referred  by  the 
Queen  to  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  Lord  Deputy,  who  wrote  from  Drogheda  on 
28  September,  1575,  ‘recommending  that  Essex  desire  as  to  Famey  be 
complied  with,  as  he  will  then  consider  himself  rewarded  and  not  for- 
gotten, while  his  being  in  Famey  will  greatly  defend  the  Pale  Accord- 
ingly by  patent  dated  May  9 in  the  18th  year  of  her  reign,  Elizabeth 
confirmed  the  grant  to  the  Earl  of  ‘ the  dominion  or  territory  called 
Femey,  alias  Fleffearne,  and  Mageys’  Island,  in  the  province  and  county 
of  Ulster  ...  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  Four  months  later,  viz. 
on  22  September  1576,  Essex  died,  aged  35.  He  had  visited  Famey  in 
August,  presumably  in  connection  with  his  plans  for  erecting  a strong- 
hold there.3‘ 

When  Hugh  Roe  MacMahon  was  summarily  executed  at  his  own 
house  on  a trumped  up  charge  by  Sir  William  FitzWilliam,  Lord  Deputy, 
in  1590,®®  a further  disposal  of  the  lands  of  Monaghan  was  effected,  but 
the  Queen  directed  FitzWilliam  that  this  new  division  of  the  MacMahon 
territory  was  to  be  made  without  ‘ meddling  with  ’ the  lands  already 
appertaining  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.®®  However  the  conviction  and  execution 
of  the  Earl  in  1601  on  charges  of  treason  entailed  the  forfeiture  of  all 


^^The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  was  usually 
prescribed  for  use  in  the  many  Charity 
Schools  sponsored  by  zealous  members 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
during  the  first  half  of  the  XVIIth 
century.  The  reputed  author  of  the  book 
was  Viscount  Weymouth’s  aunt.  Lady 
Dorothy  Pakington,  who  died  in  1679. 

Slop.  cit. 

S2Capt.  W.  B.  Devereux.  Lives  and 
Letters  of  the  Devereux,  Earls  of  Essex. 


London.  1853,  p.  120. 

ssjames  Morrin.  Calendar  of  the 
Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Chancery  in 
Ireland.  Dublin.  1861.  Vol.  I.  p.  556. 

siReferred  to  in  his  letter  of  29 
December  1575  to  the  Privy  Council. 

sspynes  Moryson.  Ityn’rarie.  London. 
1617.  Pt  11.  Bk.  I.  c.i.  pp.  11  & 12. 

36The  Queen  to  the  Lord  Deputy — 
November  19,  1592.  Morrin.  op.  cit.  Vol. 
II.  p.  225. 
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his  estates.  Two  years  after  this  event,  Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by 
James  1.  The  new  monarch  interested  himself  favourably  in  the  affairs 
of  the  late  Earl,  and  in  1604  his  son,  Robert,  was  restored  in  blood  and 
honour  by  special  Act  of  Parliament.  In  due  course,  Oueen  Elizabeth’s 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Farney  in  County  Monaghan  in  favour  of  Walter 
Devereux  was  revived  in  favour  of  his  grandson.  The  regrant  from  the 
Crown  of  the  Manor  of  Farney  to  Robert  Devereux,  third  Earl  of  Essex, 
was  dated  from  Westminster  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  18th  of  James  I 
(1621).37. 

As  Robert  Devereux  died  in  1641  without  issue  and  intestate,  the 
Barony  of  Farney  was  inherited  jointly  by  (i)  his  sister.  Lady  Frances 
Devereux  and  (ii)  his  nephew,  Robert  Shirley,  only  surviving  son  of  his 
other  sister.  Lady  Dorothy  Devereux.  Lady  Frances  had  married,  in 
1617,  Sir  William  Seymour  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hertford  and  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  Lady  Dorothy  had  married,  in  1615,  Sir  Henry  Shirley. 

The  third  daughter  of  Lady  Frances  Devereux  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Lady  Mary  Seymour,  married  Heneage  Finch,  third  Earl  of 
Winchilsea.  The  eldest  daughter  of  this  marriage.  Lady  Frances  Finch, 
became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Thynne,  later  first  Viscount  Weymouth. 

Lady  Frances  Devereux,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  survived  her  husband, 
and  died  in  1674.  She  devised  her  moiety  of  the  lands  derived  from  her 
father  to  Thomas  Thynne,  as  the  husband  of  her  grand-daughter.  Lady 
Frances  Finch. 

The  division  of  Farney,  as  between  Thomas  Thynne  and  Robert 
Shirley  (Lord  Ferrers),  grandson  of  Lady  Dorothy  Devereux,  was  not 
formally  effected  till  1st  July,  1692.  It  was  based  on  a survey  made  by 
John  Mainwaring  and  Richard  Drakeford  ‘ who  had  been  appointed  by 
their  Lordships  to  veue  and  divide  the  same  ’.  The  first  portion  of  the 
property  as  surveyed  by  them,  was  made  up  as  follows:  — 


Killany  Parish,  worth  pr  ann 

...  362 

16 

7i 

Donamoyne  Parish  ... 

...  740 

7 

0 

6 Tates  & i in  Mageross  Parish 

...  127 

13 

11 

1 Tate  in  Enniskeen  Parish  ... 

6 

2 

0 

The  East  Side  of  the  town  of  Carrick  ... 

One  half  of  Mr  Hadfors  fee-farm  rent,  now  Mr 

18 

12 

0 

Brownlows  ...  ...  

20 

0 

0 

One  half  of  the  Town  Mill 

10 

0 

0 

One  half  of  the  Customs  of  Carrick  Town 

The  ruins  of  the  Castle,  and  other  buildings 

20 

0 

0 

belonging  to  it 

8 

0 

0 

' 37e.  P.  Shirley.  History  of  the  County 

\ Monaghan.  London.  1879.  p.  276. 

38Xhe  figures  in  this  column  bear  no 
relation  to  present-day  values.  For 
instance,  the  following  note,  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  gives  some 
. clue  to  the  real  value  of  this  and  the 
other  items:  ‘about  2,000  acres,  which 
I are  set  in  perpetuity  by  the  Earl  of  Essex 


1313  14  4\ 

to  a fair  maiden,  his  vassal,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  40  1.  sterling,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a night’s  lodging  and  entertain- 
ment. This  has  since  descended  to  the 
Brownlow  family  and  is  now  an  estate 
worth  2,000  1.  per  annum  and  upwards'. 
— Sir  Charles  Coote.  Statistical  Survey  of 
County  Monaghan.  Dublin.  1801.  p.  6. 
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This  first  portion  (comprising  the  eastern  side  of  the  barony)  fell  to  Vis- 
count Weymouth,  but  as  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  other  portion 
had  been  over-valued,  by  subsequent  deeds  of  lease  and  release  he  ceded 
to  Lord  Ferrers  in  1695,  1699  and  1706,  such  areas  of  his  original  assign- 
ment of  1692  as  equalised  the  eastern  and  western  divisions.  The  whole 
estate  had  been  computed  in  1655  at  47,734  statute  acres. 

It  would  appear  that  Viscount  Weymouth  came  to  Ireland  to  view 
his  lands  in  Farney  in  the  summer  of  1698.  While  in  Carrickmacross 
he  stayed  in  the  gate-house  of  the  ruined  Castle,^^  and  he  evidently  made 
an  extended  tour  in  the  district.  Since  the  name  Farney  or  Feama 
signifies  alders  or  a place  abounding  in  aiders,^®  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  these  trees  were  a feature  of  the  place  at  the  time  of  Viscount  Wey- 
mouth’s visit,  and  that  he  took  particular  notice  of  their  presence,  as  in 
1699  he  wrote  to  his  agent,  John  Fitch:  ‘I  heartily  wish  you  would 
enclose  some  places  where  I remember  alders  grew  naturally,  for  even 
such  wood  is  wanting  in  Carrick  ’.  Fitch  built  a house  at  Ballymackney 
(parish  of  Killany)  in  1705  which  was  described  in  1736  as  being  finely 
situated  and  well  improved,  having  a good  stone  and  lime  wall  house 
two  storey  high,  a Pidgeon  house,  and  good  offices,  and  a great  number 
of  Ash  and  other  timber  trees  with  good  gardens  and  a small  orchard.^^ 

Thomas  Thynne,  first  Viscount  Weymouth,  did  not  re-visit  Farney. 
His  great-grand-nephew,  Thomas  Thynne  (1734-1796),  third  Viscount 
Weymouth  and  first  Marquis  of  Bath,  was  appointed  to  the  vice-royalty 
of  Ireland  in  1765,  but  he  never  set  foot  in  this  island.  His  great-grandson, 
John  Alexander  Thynne  (1831-1896),  fourth  Marquis  of  Bath,  was  how- 
ever much  interested  in  his  Irish  estate,  and  he  concerned  himself  in 
particular  with  the  Grammar  School  at  Carrickmacross. 


IV 


For  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  of  lawful 
money  of  Great  Britain  well  and  truly  paid  to  him,  Thomas  Thynne, 
first  Viscount  Weymouth,  by  indenture  made  on  the  20th  April  1711,^^ 
conveyed  on  trust  to 


39The  Castle  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  was 
burnt  in  the  Insurrection  of  1641. 

40P.  W.  Joyce.  Irish  Names  of  Places. 
Eifth  Ed.  Dublin.  1887.  Vol.  I.  pp.  515-6: 
‘The  celebrated  territory  of  Farney  in 
Monaghan  is  called  Fearnmhagh  [Fam- 
vah]  in  the  Book  of  Rights  and  other 
Irish  documents,  . . . This  name  signifies 
alder-plain;  and  even  so  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  alder  woods  remained 
in  considerable  abundance.  . . .’ 

^iThe  situation  of  the  house  is  indica- 
ted in  a printed  survey  of  1777 — see 
Taylor  and  Skinner.  Maps  of  the  Lands 


of  Ireland.  London  & Dublin.  1778.  p. 
262. 

copy  of  the  indenture  now  at 
Longleat  is  marked  ‘Taken  from  the 
Original  in  the  hands  of  James  Dawson 
of  Union  Lodge  in  the  County  of  Down, 
Esq.’  A copy  from  ‘the  original  writing’ 
was  made  by  the  then  master  of  the 
school.  Dr.  Thomas  Carpendale,  in  1782, 
for  Archbishop  Robinson,  and  is  presum- 
ably in  the  Registry  at  Armagh.  In  1801, 
Sir  Charles  Coote  had  access  to  either 
the  original  indenture  or  a copy  thereof 
— see  pp.  136-138  of  his  Statistical  Survey 
op.  cit. 
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Thomas  Dawson,  Armagh, 

Marmaduke  Coghill,  ‘Dr.  Lawes',  Dublin, 

Francis  Lucas,  Dublin, 

Robert  Cope,  Loughgall,  Co.  Armagh, 

Samuel  Dopping,  Dublin, 

Franeis  Dobbs,  Carrickmacross,  and 
Brian  Osburne,  alias  Norbury,  Thomastown,  Co.  Louth, 
the  premises  lately  erected  by  him  in  the  town  of  Carrickmacross  for  use 
as  a school-house  and  master’s  residence,  as  he  was  ‘ minded  to  settle  and 
assure  the  same  to  and  for  the  same  use  and  uses  for  ever  ’. 

The  indenture  provided  for  the  transfer  of  the  premises  to  the  seven 
! afore-named  trustees  and  their  successors  in  fee-simple,  and  for  the  pay- 
! ment  in  perpetuity  to  them  of  £70  yearly  out  of  the  lands  of  ‘ Carligul- 
j bay,  Ballingarry,  Donelly,  Lisnafelly,  the  two  Annatramphs,  Drumreave, 
I Lisnes,  Rannagh,  Kennedy  north  and  south,  with  the  house  late  Jackson’s 
I in  the  said  town  of  Carrickmacross  ’ then  held  by  Richard  Fitch,  as  sub- 
I landlord,  from  Viscount  Weymouth.  The  indenture  stipulated  for  the 
I payment  of  the  annuity  of  £70  in  respeet  of  the  school,  by  even  and  equal 
I portions,  on  the  first  day  of  May  and  first  day  of  November  at  or  in  the 
I Church  Porch  at  Carrickmacross.  The  indenture  declared  that  the  annuity 
; was  to  be  paid  by  the  trustees  to  ‘ such  person  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
j be  appointed  Sehoolmaster  and  teach  a Grammar  School  in  the  said  town 
of  Carrickmacross  ...  for  his  better  support  and  maintenance  and  for 
j keeping  the  schoolhouse  and  dwelling-house  in  eonstant,  good  and 
j sufficient  repair  ’.  It  was  further  declared  that  the  Sehoolmaster  shall  be 
I ‘ such  person  who  from  time  to  time  shall  be  nominated  by  the  owner  of 
the  Capitall  Messuage  or  Mansion  House  now  belonging  to  the  said  Lord 
Viscount  Weymouth  in  the  town  of  Carrickmaeross  aforesaid  or  the  seite 
thereof  for  the  time  being,  and  in  case  of  failure  of  such  nomination  by 
the  space  of  six  calendar  months,  after  notice  of  any  vacaney  of  a 
Schoolmaster,  then  sueh  person  who  shall  be  nominated  or  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Clogher  and  the  Provost  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  shall  be  the  Schoolmaster  ’. 

A schedule  to  the  indenture  was  as  follows : — 

STATUTES  ordered  and  CONSTITUTIONS  made,  appointed  & 
ordained  by  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Lord  Viscount 
Weymouth,  founder  of  a Grammar  School  at  Carrickmacross,  in 
the  County  of  Monaghan,  and  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  for  the  due 
Government,  management,  and  improvement  of  the  said  School, 
the  20th  day  of  April,  1711. 

FIRST,  It  is  by  these  presents  constituted  and  ordained  that  there  shall  be  for 
ever  a Master  constantly  resident  and  attending  the  duties  of  the  said  School,  who 
shall  be  a Graduate  either  in  Ireland  or  of  one  of  the  Universities  in  England, 
a layman,  or  if  in  Holy  Orders,  not  to  hold  any  ecclesiastical  Benefice  or  Cure 
with  this  School,  and  not  to  be  absent  at  any  time  from  his  school  without  leave 
frorn  two  of  the  Visitors  or  Trustees  hereafter  to  be  named,  nor  above  five  weeks 
m the  whole  in  any  one  year.  That  the  Master  be  a person  of  good  life  and 
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reputation  well  skilled  in  Humanity,  Grammar,  Learning  and  Practical 
Mathematics,  loyal  and  orthodox,  who  shall  take  the  oath  by  Law  appointed 
and  conform  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  it  is  now  established  by 
law.  Mr.  John  Carver  is  hereby  nominated  and  confirmed  the  pre.sent  Master  of 
the  said  School. 

SECONDLY,  That  the  Master  from  time  to  time  shall  be  nominated  and  chosen 
by  Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth,  Founder,  Patron  and  Governor  and  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  owners  of  the  estates  he  now  enjoys  at  Carrickmacross,  within 
the  space  of  three  months  next  after  every  vacancy,  who  by  writing  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  respective  Governor  being  returned  to  the  Visitors  and  by 
them  examined  and  by  them  approved  as  able  and  sufficient  for  Learning, 
Religion,  and  Manners,  upon  certificate  of  such  examination  and  approbation 
of  the  Visitors  to  the  Governor,  shall  be  settled  and  confirmed  as  Master  of  the  !| 
said  School. 

THIRDLY , That  the  Master  shall  constantly  inhabit  and  reside  at  the  house  ' 

belonging  to  the  said  School,  and  in  person  attend  the  duties  of  his  place,  which  |j 

are  to  instruct  the  scholars  in  Religion,  Virtue,  and  Learning,  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  j 
and  Hebrew  languages,  as  also  in  Oratory,  Poetry  and  Antiquities,  in  Arithmetic 
and  Geography,  Surveying  and  other  parts  of  practical  Mathematics,  according 
to  the  best  method  which  he  and  the  Visitors  shall  judge  most  effectual  to 
promote  knowledge  and  Learning;  that  the  Scholars  also  be  taught  to  compose  in 
English  as  well  as  Latin,  and  to  translate  frequently  into  both  languages. 

FOURTHLY,  That  there  shall  be  an  usher  belonging  to  the  said  School  (when 
the  Visitors  shall  think  necessary  for  the  School  to  have  one)  to  be  nominated, 
maintained  and  chosen  by  the  Master. 

FIFTHLY,  That  neither  Master  nor  Usher  shall  take  upon  him  any  other  charge, 
office,  or  employment  which  the  Visitors  shall  judge  inconsistent  with  or 
prejudicial  to  the  due  managery  and  improvement  of  the  said  School.  j 

SIXTHLY,  That  the  children  and  youth  of  the  barony  of  Farney  in  the  County  ] 
of  Monaghan  and  especially  they  who  live  in  the  Lands  and  Estate  of  the  said  j 
Barony,  belonging  to  the  Founder,  he  taught  gratis  by  the  Master,  but  that  this  | 
stipend  or  salary  for  all  others  be  the  same  as  is  usually  received  by  the  Masters  | 
of  the  Eree  Schools  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda.  * 

SEVENTHLY,  That  if  the  Master  knows  any  of  the  Scholars  to  be  under  any 
infectious  or  offensive  distemper  or  disease  or  that  any  infectious  disease  be  in  the 
house  where  they  lodge,  he  shall,  for  the  security  of  the  rest,  discharge  such  from  i 
school  till  the  danger  be  over.  * 

LIGHTLY,  That  every  stubborn  or  refractory  lad  who  shall  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  orders  and  corrections  of  the  said  School,  shall  by  the  Master  be  forth-  i 
with  dismist  from  the  said  school,  not  to  be  re-admitted  without  due  submission  I 

to  exemplary  punishment;  and  upon  his  second  offence  of  the  same  kind  to  be  i 

discharged  and  expelled  for  ever;  and  in  this  number  are  to  be  reckoned  such  as 
shall  offer  to  shut  out  the  Master  or  Usher,  but  the  Master  shall  give  them  leave  ■ 
to  break  up  eight  days  before  Christmas  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  ' 

NINTHLY,  That  the  Master  shall  make  diligent  enquiry,  after  such  as  shall 
break,  cut,  or  deface,  or  anywise  abuse  the  desks,  forms,  walls,  or  windows  of 
the  School  or  any  part  of  the  House  and  shall  always  inflict  open  and  exemplary  ^ 
punishment  on  all  such  offenders. 

TENTHLY,  That  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  September  the 
Scholars  shall  be  and  continue  in  School  from  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning 
till  eleven,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year  from  seven;  and  in  the  afternoon  from 
one  to  five,  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  excepted,  which  shall  always  be  allowed  ’ 

for  recreation;  and  that  the  Master  shall  grant  no  play-day  except  to  such  as  i 
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shall  pay  down  five  shillings  into  the  Master’s  hand,  to  be  by  him  immediately 
disposed  of  to  the  most  indigent  and  deserving  lads  of  his  school. 

ELEVENTHLY,  That  the  Master  shall  take  special  care  of  such  Scholars  as  shall 
be  in  his  own  family,  to  instruct  them  by  his  good  example  at  all  times  as  well 
as  by  occasional  directions,  and  shall  have  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England 
read  to  them  both  morning  and  evening  in  the  School,  together  with  two  short 
prayers  (to  be  composed  by  the  Visitors)  for  a blessing  upon  their  studys  and  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Founder  and  his  family. 

TWELFTHLY,  That  every  Sunday  morning,  half  an  hour  before  Church  time, 
all  the.  Scholars  shall  be  in  School,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Church  Cathechism, 
and  afterwards  shall  attend  the  Master  or  Usher  to  Church  in  comely  and  decent 
manner. 

THIRTEENTHLY,  That  the  Master  shall  provide  a large  Register  wherein  the 
names,  qualities,  and  ages  of  all  such  children  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
admitted  into  the  said  School  shall  be  entered,  as  also  the  time  of  their  departure, 
what  class  they  were  in,  and  to  what  place  or  employment  they  go. 

FOU RTEENTHLY,  That  the  Master  shall  receive  for  his  salary  and  the  neces- 
sary repairs  of  the  School,  the  sum  of  £70  of  British  Sterling  money,  to  be  paid 
half-yearly  at  May-day  and  All  Saints. 

FIFTEENTHLY,  That  the  Master  shall  keep  the  School  house  and  dwelling 
house  in  constant,  good  and  sufficient  repair. 

SIXTEENTHLY,  The  Lord  Primate  for  the  time  being,  the  Vice-Chancellor  for 
the  University  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  for  the  time 
being,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin  for  the  time  being,  are  hereby 
nominated  and  appointed  Visitors  of  the  said  School,  and  that  two  of  them  at 
least  shall  yearly  (some  time  in  summer),  or  oftener  if  they  shall  see  occasion, 
publicly  visit  the  said  school,  where  they  shall  first  cause  the  statutes  to  be  read, 
and  after  proceed  to  examine  the  proficiency  of  the  Scholars  and  to  enquire  after 
any  breach  of  the  Statutes,  and  after  the  behaviour  of  the  Master,  the  sufficiency 
and  manners  of  the  Usher,  the  authors  that  are  read,  the  manners,  usage,  and 
customs  of  the  School,  and  if  they  shall  judge  any  alterations  or  amendment 
requisite  in  any  of  these  they  shall  express  it  to  the  Master,  who  is  hereby 
required  readily  to  comply  with  their  direction  or  advice. 

SEVENTEENTHLY,  That  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Visitors  that  the  Master  is 
inefficient  or  scandalous,  or  that  he  does  neglect  such  alterations  or  amendments 
as  the  Visitors  shall  judge  fit  to  be  made,  or  shall  forbear  to  discharge  himself  of 
such  offices  or  employement  as  the  Visitors  have  judged  inconsistent  with  or 
prejudicial  to  the  due  management  of  the  said  School,  upon  information  thereof 
by  the  Visitors,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  given  to  the  Patron  or  Governor,  he 
shall  expel  or  remove  the  said  Master  from  all  dutys  and  benefits  of  the  school, 
etc.,  and  shall  nominate  and  choose  another  in  his  stead  according  to  the 
qualifications  before  specified. 

EIGHTEENTHLY,  All  and  singular  the  Statutes,  Orders  and  Constitutions 
herein  set  down  and  expressed,  are  hereby  ordained,  established  and  confirmed, 
from  henceforth  to  continue  and  be  in  force,  IN  WITNESS  whereof  the  same 
are  subscribed  by  the  said  Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth,  with  his  own 
proper  hand. 

Sealed  and  delivered  by  the  (sd)  WEYMOUTH  SEAL 

within  named  Thomas  Lord  Viscount 

Weymouth  {the  double  sixpenny 

stamp  first  appearing  on  each  of 

the  three  skins)  in  presence  of 

(sd)  John  Ward 

(sd)  Henry  Wood 

(sd)  Robt.  Wyse 
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The  foregoing  statutes  are  so  similar  to  those  prescribed  by  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  for  Kilkenny  College  and  dated  18th  March  1684^®  that  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  based  thereon.  There  are  however  a few  funda- 
mental differences,  one  of  which  is  in  respect  of  the  scope  of  the  instruction 
to  be  provided  in  each  foundation.  Whereas  the  purpose  of  each  school 
was  the  provision  of  instruction  in  Religion,  Virtue  and  Learning  in  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  Languages  as  also  in  Oratory  and  Poetry,  the 
curriculum  for  Carrickmacross  was  enlarged  by  the  founder  to  include 
Antiquities,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Surveying,  Practical  Mathematics 
and  English  Composition.  In  this  connection,  the  relevant  Kilkenny 
Statute  (No.  3)  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  concentration 
for  centuries  of  the  endowed  Grammar  Schools  in  England  on  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin,  with  the  addition  of  Greek  later,  and  still  later  of  Hebrew, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects.  Even  as  late  as  1805,  it  was  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  no  part  of  the  income  derived  from 
Grammar  School  Endowments  could  properly  be  applied  to  the  teaching 
of  modem  languages  (e.g.  French  and  German)  or  to  commercial  training.^^ 
Locke  had  a poor  opinion  of  the  restricted  type  of  secondary 
education  which  customarily  prevailed  down  to  his  day.  He  wrote:  ‘when 
I consider  what  ado  is  made  about  a little  Latin  and  Greek,  how  many 
years  are  spent  on  it,  and  what  a noise  and  business  it  makes  to  no  pur- 
pose, I can  hardly  forbear  thinking  that  the  parents  of  children  still  live 
in  fear  of  the  schoolmaster’s  rod  . . .’  He  held  that : ‘ A great  part  of  the 
learning  now  in  fashion  in  the  schools  of  Europe  ...  a gentleman  may  in 
good  measure  be  unfurnished  with,  without  any  great  disparagement  to 
himself  or  prejudice  to  his  affairs.’  Locke  advocated  the  introduction  of 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Geography,  Modern  Languages  and  the  mother- 
tongue  as  subjects  of  instmction.  Whilst  the  Grammar  Schools  continued 
devoted  almost  solely  to  ‘ classical  learning  ’,  the  additional  subjects  re- 
commended by  Locke  were  however  adopted  for  inclusion  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  new  English  Academies.  The  wide  curriculum  devised 
for  Carrickmacross  School  was  on  the  lines  of  that  for  the  Academies, 
the  development  of  which  by  the  nonconformists  in  England  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Locke’s  Thoughts  concerning  Education}^ 

The  retention  of  the  static  type  of  Grammar  School  education  for 
inclusion  side  by  side  with  the  new  order  of  real  studies  being  adopted 
in  the  Academies  was  typical  of  Lord  Weymouth.  His  insistence  on  the 
teaching  of  English  composition  is  also  significant.  The  insertion  by 


4'^The  Statutes  governing  the  Kilkenny 
Grammar  School  are  set  out  at  pp.  508- 
517  of  Vol.  II  of  CoUecteana  de  Rebus 
Hihernicis  by  Lt.  Col.  Charles  Vallancey 
Dublin.  1786.  (No.  IX — The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Irishtown  and  Kilkenny 
by  Rev.  Edward  Ledwich). 

44Case  of  the  Leeds  Grammar  School. 
The  Judge  (Lord  Eldon)  acted  on  Dr. 
Johnson’s  definition  of  a grammar  school 


as  ‘a  school  in  which  the  learned 
languages  are  taught  grammatically’.  The 
decision  in  this  case  was  applied  as  a 
precedent  to  various  cases  subsequently, 
and  the  position  was  not  definitively 
altered  till  the  passing  of  the  Grammar 
School  Act  of  1840  (3  & 4 Victoria  c.  77). 

45Dr.  Paul  Monroe.  Text  Book  in  the 
History  of  Education.  New  York.  1920. 
p.  500. 
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him  of  ‘Antiquities’  as  a subject  of  instruction  is  perhaps  explained  by 
an  early  interest  fostered  by  his  boyhood  teacher — William  Burton,  the 
Antiquary.  Anthony  a Wood  records  that,  after  his  death.  Burton’s 
‘ collections  of  antiquity,  manuscripts  and  coins  . . . came  into  the  hands 
of  Thomas  Thynne  Esq.  sometime  his  scholar  at  Kingston  ’. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects  selected  by  Viscount  Weymouth  for  his 
school  in  Ireland  presumably  explains  why  his  protege.  Rev.  George 
Harbin,  received  the  impression  that  he  had  in  fact  founded  two  schools, 
rather  than  one  dual-purpose  school. 

V 

It  was  recited  in  the  deed  of  foundation  of  the  Carricknti.ross 
Grammar  School,  dated  April  20,  1711,  that  the  premises  referred  to 
therein  ‘ have  been  for  some  years  past  . . . used  for  a school  and  the 
habitation  of  a schoolmaster’.  In  fact  definite  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  the  School  were  made  by  Lord  Weymouth  during  his 
visit  to  Ireland  in  May  1698,  as  soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  wrote 
to  his  agent,  John  Fitch,  under  date  August  27,  1698:  ‘I  intend  the 
school  house  shall  be  slated  and  made  a good  convenient  house,  wch. 
will  draw  schollars  and  benefitt  the  Towne,  therefore  the  Timber  must 
be  Oak,  and  make  what  provission  of  matterialls  you  can  this  yeare,  that 
it  may  be  begun  early  in  the  Spring.  I wish  you  would  procure  some  good 
Architect  from  Dublin  to  make  a Draught  of  it,  and  consult  with  some 
Divine  or  Schoolmaster  who  can  advise  how  to  make  it  convenient.  The 
Architect  can  make  an  Estimate  of  the  Charge,  and  contract  with  work- 
men. The  advantage  will  be  so  considerable  to  the  Towne  that  they 
may  reasonably  at  leisure  times  fetch  home  the  Timber’.^® 

Fitch  did  not  observe  Lord  Weymouth’s  instructions,  but  submitted 
to  him  (October  16,  1698)  a mere  makeshift  scheme  for  building  up  and 
repairing  the  ‘ back  part  ’ of  an  old  house  in  Carrickmacross  for  use  as 
a sehoolhouse  and  dwelling  for  the  master.  The  main  building  had  been 
used  as  a residence  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  the  whole  premises 
j were  still  episcopal  property.  For  the  adaptation  of  the  ‘ back  part  ’ Fitch 
' procured  a plan  and  estimate  of  cost  from  John  Curie,  described  as  an 
architect.  Curie’s  estimate  amounted  to  £235-4-5  but  Fitch  miscast  it 
j at  £245.  Lord  Weymouth  had  misgivings  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  with  regard  to  the  architect  (Curie)  he  protested  to  Fiteh:  ‘I 
could  have  wisht  you  had  given  me  some  account  of  him,  as  what  build- 
ings he  has  made,  where  he  lives  . . . and  wether  he  undertakes  to  build 
by  the  great’.^®  In  the  end  Lord  Weymouth  permitted  Fiteh  to  proceed 
with  his  proposals.  The  repairs  and  other  structural  work  at  the  back  of 
the  Bishop’s  former  residence  in  Carrickmacross  proceeded  desultorily, 

^^Thynne  Papers  Book  179  f.  140;  Vol.  Marquess  of  Bath  at  Longleat. 

XXVI  f.  138;  etc.,  in  library  of 
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and  in  consequence  the  selection  of  a master  for  the  school  was  delayed.  | 

On  July  16,  1703,  Lord  Weymouth  inquired  of  Fitch  as  to  ‘what  numbers  j 

of  scholars  are  at  the  school,  how  the  master  carries  himself  and  what 
probability  there  is  of  its  being  frequented  by  that  part  of  the  country’. 

The  newly  appointed  master  was  John  Carver  or  Carvery,  who  had  been  li 

teaching  in  the  Diocesan  School  at  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Trim,  and  was  the  ' 

recipient  in  1703  of  the  degree  of  B.A.  honoris  causa  of  the  University  of  I 

Dublin.  I 

About  two  years  after  Carver’s  appointment  as  master  of  the  school 
at  Carrickmacross  (June  22,  1705),  Lord  Weymouth  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Fitch:  — 

The  Bp.  of  Clogher  writes  me  word  that  ye  School  House  was  never  finished, 
and  that  when  Mr.  Carver  came  to  it  there  were  noe  gutters  layde  to  carry  off 
ye  water  between  ye  House  and  School  House,  that  it  then  rained  in,  and  has 
done  ever  since,  and  will  rott  ye  building,  this  is  very  strange  yt  you  did  not  take  i; 
care  ye  undertaker  should  performe  his  contract,  or  at  least  yt  you  have  not 
obliged  him  to  doe  it  since,  especially  you  having  paide  him  much  more  than  he 
demanded  for  the  whole.  However  it  must  be  put  in  good  Repaire  forthwith  with 
that  a new  House  bee  not  made  an  old  one  by  your  abominable  negligence  . . . 

Lett  me  heare  how  ye  School  flourishes,  what  number  of  Schollars  there  are  and 
how  many  boarders  that  come  from  abroade,  and  what  number  of  Irish  are  at 
School.46 

A few  months  later  (September  18,  1705),  Lord  Weymouth  wrote  to 
the  master : — ; 

Mr  Carver, 

Yours  of  the  27th  past  gives  me  great  satisfaction  and  I heartily  congratulate  | 
the  blessing  God  has  given  to  your  endeavours,  what  you  observe  of  ye  Irish 
Naturall  inclination  to  Religion  will  I hope  contribute  to  their  being  stedfast  in  : 
the  truth,  when  they  know  it,  and  a convert  bee  more  likely  to  perswade  his 
countrymen.  I am  glad  those  two  who  have  abjured  are  not  in  very  mean 
circumstances,  but  that  others  may  be  encouraged  by  finding  they  are  not  cast  , 

off  by  their  new  freinds,  I will  allow  Cassidy  twenty  pounds  a year,  for  three  , 

years,  to  enable  him  to  live  at  the  Colledge;  and  as  much  to  Gulloly,  if  you  think 
it  proper  to  send  him  thither  & doe  not  otherwise  designe  for  him.  As  for  those 
3 or  4 you  mention  who  are  convinced  but  feare  the  displeasure  of  their  freinds, 
you  may  let  them  know  there  will  bee  care  taken  that  they  shall  not  starve  nor 
bee  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  their  freinds,  and  as  for  MacMahon,  if  his  uncle  at  i 

London  will  not  support  him,  care  shall  bee  taken  of  him,  for  I remember  that  the 
MacMahons  were  ye  antient  Proprietors  of  Farney  & if  I can  contribute  to  the  j 

conversion  of  any  of  the  Family  I shall  think  myselfe  obliged  to  it.  ...  I doubte  | 

not  of  your  Instructing  both  the  English  and  Irish  in  the  Notions  of  ye  Church.  i 

not  in  the  fashionable  Latitude,  which  has  made  way  for  soe  much  Deisme,  much  ! 

lesse  in  the  abominable  distinction  of  High  & Lowe  Church,  which  last  truly  ' 

speaking  is  noe  Church,  as  will  too  soone  appeare,  if  God  in  Judgment  to  us  : 

should  permit  them  to  prevail.  ... 

yr  very  affecte.  Freind  Weymouth^®  j 

I 

In  a year  or  two,  John  Carver’s  proselytising  tendency  inevitably 
lessened  the  enrolment  of  new  pupils,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  expedient  then  adopted  whereby  ‘ several  protestant  schol- 
masters,  to  encrease  the  number  of  their  scholars  do  chuse  to  combine 
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with  such  papists  . . . and  to  elude  the  said  act  [vix.  7 Wm.  III.  C.4]  do 
entertain  such  persons  professing  the  popish  religion  to  be  ushers,  under- 
masters and  assistants  The  introduction  of  the  practice  at  Carrickma- 
cross,  though  in  direct  violation  of  a notorious  penal  law,  was  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  prior  approval  of  Lord  Weymouth,  as  in  a letter  of 
May  23,  1707,  to  John  Carver,  he  indicated:  ‘I  perfectly  agree  with  you 
that  it  can  be  noe  Inconveniency  to  take  the  Papist  Usher  into  your 
school,  your  design  in  it  is  good  and  Christian,  and  it  may  have  a good 
effect,  the  onely  danger  is  least  he  should  obstruct  the  Conversion  of 
others,  but  of  that  I am  sure  you  will  be  carefull’.^® 

John  Carver  died  prematurely  in  1711.  He  is  commemorated  in  the 
following  inscription  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Carrickmacross ; — 

HERE 

LYETH  THE  BODY  OF  MR  JOHN 
CARVER  FIRST  MASTER  OF  THE 
FREE  SCHOOL  OF  CARRICK 
WHEREIN  FOR  THE  SPACE  OF 
8 YEARS  HE  CVLTIVATED  THE 
LEARNING  WHICH  HE  PLANTED 
AND  THAT  RELIGION  WHICH 
HE  PROFESSED  WITH  WISE  INS 
TRVCTION  PIOVS  EXAMPLE 

AND  VNWEARIED  DILIGENCE 

HE  LABOVRED  HARD  AND  HAD 
SVCCESS  IN  CONVERTING  MA 
NY  FROM  THE  ERRORS  OF  POPERY 
AND  LIBERALLY  SVPPORTED 

NOT  ONLY  THOSE  WHOME  THEIR 
FRINDS  HAD  FORSAKEN  BEC 
AVSE  THEY  FORSOOK  THEIR 
ERRORS  BVT  ALL  WHOME  HE 
KNEW  TO  BE  OBJECTS  OF  CHA 
RITY  SVDDEN  AND  VNEXPECT 
ED  DEATH  CAME  BVT  FOVND 
HIM  NOT  VNPREPARED  THE  9TH 
DAY  OF  JVNE  IN  THE  49TH 
YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE  AND  OF  OVR 
LORD  1711 

In  succession  to  John  Carver,  Viscount  Weymouth  appointed  as 
master  of  the  Carrickmacross  Grammar  School,  Rev.  William  Folds,  a 
native  of  Burnley,  Lancashire,  who  had  graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge  in 
1708  and  was  ordained  in  1711.  He  was  a particularly  successful  master 
at  Carrickmacross  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  young  men  prepared 
by  him  for  entrance  to  Dublin  University.  He  became  vicar  of  Ardee  in 
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1742,  but  did  not  relinquish  his  appointment  at  Carrickmacross  till  1745, 
when  his  son  John,  who  had  been  assisting  him,  succeeded  him  as  master 
of  the  Grammar  School.  John  Folds  was  born  at  Carrickmacross  in  1722, 
and  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  his  father’s  school  in  1738.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  1743  and  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1756.  Apart 
from  his  work  as  master  of  the  Grammar  School,  he  undertook  on  behalf 
of  Viscount  Weymouth  certain  unpleasant  tasks  connected  with  the  Famey 
estate.  This  activity  made  him  unpopular  with  the  rack-renting  middle- 
men who  infested  this  property  from  the  time  of  the  tolerant  first  Viscount 
who  once  wrote  of  them : ‘.  . . how  ill  soever  I have  bin  used,  & nothing 
paid  in  soe  many  years,  yet  I seek  not  their  mine,  but  will  be  willing  to 
ease  them  what  I can,  with  out  extravagant  losse  to  my  selfe,  and  yet  I 
heare  they  had  noe  compassion  on  their  under  Tenents,  nor  would  allow 
them  any  part  of  what  I offered  to  abate’.^® 

In  addition  to  the  opposition  of  these  ‘ little  country  gentlemen,  or 
rather  vermin  of  the  kingdom  ’ (as  Arthur  Young  described  them  in  the 
1770’s),  Dr.  Folds  was  unfortunate  in  incurring  the  personal  enmity  of  the 
influential  Bishop  of  Clogher,  Dr.  John  Garnett.  Dr.  Folds’  opportunities 
of  church  preferment  through  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Granville,  soon 
after  Dr.  Garnett’s  transfer  from  the  see  of  Ferns  to  that  of  Clogher  in 
1758,  were  frustrated  by  the  latter’s  intervention.  Again  during  the  long 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  when  Dr.  Folds’  name  admittedly 
stood  at  ‘ the  head  of  the  Irish  Chaplains’  List,  and  next  to  the  two 
English  ’,  Dr.  Garnett  deliberately  voided  his  prospects.  Dr.  Folds  was 
evidently  unaware  of  the  Bishop’s  antipathy,  and  wrote  of  him  after  his 
death  as  his  ‘ good  friend  ’.  When  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Viscount  Town- 
shend,  at  the  request  of  the  third  Viscount  Weymouth,  was  about  to  give 
Dr.  Folds  substantial  advancement.  Dr.  Garnett  went  personally  to 
Dublin  Castle  to  voice  his  objections,  which  he  put  in  writing  in  the 
following  terms  immediately  after  the  visit: 

My  Lord  . . . Thunderstruck  as  I almost  was  this  morning  at  the  very  name  of 
Dr.  Folds,  in  recoffiendation  from  your  Excellency  to  the  Stall  in  my  Church 
vacated  by  Mr  Preston,  I am  not  without  my  fears  of  having  acquitted  myself 
but  ill  on  the  alarm  ...  To  relieve  my  mind  from  some  anxiety  in  this  matter 
I am  sett  down  to  explain  the  demurr,  & to  give  your  Excy.  my  reasons  more  at 
large,  & more  at  leisure,  for  making  it,  ...  a person  [Dr.  Folds],  who  in  the 
course  of  fourteen  years,  of  my  administration,  has  but  once  so  much  as  appeared 
to  my  suihons  of  visitation,  & if  he  ever  had  the  grace  to  make  an  apology  for 
the  disrespect,  it  was  not  a true  one.  It  gives  me  concern  to  be  called  upon,  as 
I must  need  & think  l am,  to  speak  to  a character  to  me  so  obnoxious,  but  for  a 
Clergyman,  in  possession  of  a public  Grafhar  School  in  my  Diocese,  w*h  noble 
endowrn*  & fair  accomodation,  suffering  the  very  house  and  school  to  go  to  ruins, 
imploying  a Popish  Usher  in  the  service  of  a Protestant  seminary  now  for  many 
years  deserted  of  every  scholar,  is  a character  not  to  be  produced  in  my  Diocese, 
if  I mean  to  support  my  own.  ...  I am,  my  good  Lord,  with  all  esteem^  yr. 
Excellency’s 

most  obligd  obed' 

Leinster  street.  10  July  1772  John  Clogher^® 

Whilst  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  School  declined  during  the 
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closing  years  of  Dr.  John  Folds’  tenure  of  the  post  of  master,  the  Bishop’s 
statement  that  the  building  was  in  ruins  and  without  pupils  in  1772  is 
not  borne  out  by  a letter  addressed  in  March  1777  from  ‘ Lestowhill  ’ 
[Listowel,  Co.  Kerry]  by  Nevill  Bath  to  Henry  Thomas  of  Parliament 
Street,  Westminster,  for  submission  to  Lord  Weymouth:  The  inhabitants 
of  the  town  [Carrickmacross]  and  neighbourhood  are  extremely  thankful 
to  his  Lordship  for  the  charitable  endowment  of  the  Free  School,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  add  I have  been  applied  to,  to  acquaint  his  Lordship,  that 
his  good  intentions  are  much  abused,  as  there  is  no  attention  (anyway 
adequate  to  the  Donation)  paid  to  children  sent  thither  for  education; 
nor  is  there  more  children  at  least  while  I was  in  the  Town  than  from  6 
to  8 boys.^® 

Dr.  Folds  relinquished  his  appointment  at  Carrickmacross  in  1780, 
and  was  succeeded  in  1781  by  Rev.  Thomas  Carpendale,  a graduate  (B.A.) 
of  Cambridge  University,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Viscount  Weymouth 
(later  Marquis  of  Bath).  Carpendale  from  the  beginning  found  himself 
in  control  of  an  improving  school,  and  on  February  19,  1782  he  was  in  a 
position  to  write  to  Primate  Robinson : Tt  is  with  much  satisfaction  I have 
the  honour  to  inform  your  Grace  that  my  school  is  daily  increasing  and 
that  I have  some  reason  to  think  my  Lord  Weymouth  will  shortly  rebuild 
the  Dwelling  House’.^^  Carpendale  was  a particularly  efficient  teacher  and 
a very  capable  organiser  of  school  work,  and  in  1786  he  was  selected 
by  the  Primate  to  succeed  Dr.  Gruebere  as  head  master  of  the  Free  School 
of  Royal  Foundation  at  Armagh.  In  the  following  year  (1787),  Rev.  William 
Pinching  became  master  of  the  Viscount  Weymouth  Grammar  School. 
He  was  the  third  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  hold  that 
appointment.  He  had  obtained  his  primary  degree  in  1781,  and  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1784.  On  the  return  made  by  him  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  1788-91,  it  was  indicated  that  he  had  an 
attendance  of  21  pupils  at  the  school— of  whom  19  were  day  boys  and 
2 were  boarders.  The  Commissioners  reported  that  the  school  was  in 
‘good  repute’.  In  1795  however  Mr.  Pinching  was  made  vicar  of 
Magheross  (Carrickmacross),  and  in  his  Statistical  Survey  of  County 
Monaghan,  published  in  1801,  Sir  Charles  Coote  mentioned  as  a grievance 
deserving  particular  investigation  that  not  one  child  was  then  being 
educated  at  the  Viscount  Weymouth  School.  He  gave  a summary  of  the 
statutes,  and  further  commented:  ‘How  far  these  rules  are  adhered  to, 
may  be  judged,  when  it  is  known,  that  the  master  of  the  school,  in  the 
person  enjoying  the  house,  land,  salary,  etc.,  is  a clergyman,  possessing 
a benefice  of  six  hundred  pounds  annual  value,  and  has  not  either  usher 
or  scholar.  Not  having  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this  gentleman,  he  cannot 
conceive,  that  any  motives  actuate  me  in  this  disclosure,  but  that  of  giving 

■•'Copied  from  the  original  letter  a't  entered  T.C.D.  from  1706  to  1909 
Armagh  by  Rev.  B.  Moffett,  M.A.,  late  (Tempest  Press.  Dundalk.  1911).  By  his 
Incumbent  of  Carrickmacross.  Mr.  will  (1921)  he  made  provision  for  a 
Moffett  compiled  a List  of  the  Pupils  of  substantial  increase  in  the  endowment  of 
the  Viscount  Weymouth  School  who  the  School. 
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a fair  and  candid  representation  of  facts:  to  withhold  them,  I should,  in 
this  case,  consider  a particular  breach  of  my  duty,  . . 

The  school  was  revived  in  1803  on  the  appointment  by  the  Marquis 
of  Bath  of  an  experienced  teacher  as  master.  He  was  Rev.  Hugh  Henry 
Shields,  a graduate  of  Dublin  University,  who  had  been  employed  previous 
to  his  nomination  for  Carrickmacross  School,  as  usher  at  the  Grammar 
School,  Drogheda,  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  Com- 
missioners for  enquiring  into  the  State  of  all  Schools  of  Public  or 
Charitable  Foundation  in  Ireland,  in  their  Twelfth  Report,  dated  March 
9,  1812,  recorded  that  at  the  time  of  his  examination  before  them,  in 
May  1809,  Dr.  Shields  had  in  his  School  forty-seven  boarders  and  eleven 
day  boys,  one  of  whom  was  a free  scholar,  and  added  that  ‘ almost  all 
his  day  scholars  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  ’.  The  commis- 
sioners observed  that  Dr.  Shields  devoted  himself  sedulously  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  master  and  that  the  school  had  risen  in  character 
since  his  appointment  to  it.  They  pointed  out  that  the  school  was 
extremely  well  situated  in  every  respect,  there  being  no  great  public 
school  within  twenty  miles  of  Carrickmacross. 

The  Report  also  recorded  that  Dr.  Shields’  terms  were  48  guineas 
p.  a.  plus  5 guineas  entrance  for  boarders,  and  4 guineas  p.  a.  plus  1 
guinea  entrance  for  day  scholars.  The  course  of  instruction  was  classical 
‘ with  the  usual  opportunities  ’ in  Mathematics,  French,  etc.  In  addition 
to  the  master,  there  were  three  classical  assistant  teachers,  one  at  £100  p.a., 
another  at  £30  p.  a.  with  board  and  lodging,  also  an  under  usher  at  £14 
p.  a.  and  board  and  lodging,  besides  a French  master  at  £80,  and  a writing 
master  at  £40  p.  a.  The  pupils  were  charged  4 guineas  extra  for  French 
and  2 guineas  for  instruction  in  writing.  The  Commissioners  commented 
that  Dr.  Shield’s  establishment  in  point  of  assistants  was  very  liberal, 
compared  with  rates  usually  paid  in  Ireland. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Dowdall  in  1811  as  master  of  Drogheda 
Grammar  School,  Dr.  Shields  was  appointed  to  that  post,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  scholars  at  Carrickmacross  ‘ followed  him  to  that  place  where 
he  has  already  [May  1812]  a very  flourishing  school’. 

The  vacancy  at  Carrickmacross  Grammar  School  was  filled  in  May 
1811  by  the  appointment,  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  of  Rev.  Samuel  Shens- 
ton  Heatley,  M.A.  (T.C.D.)  as  master.  In  his  first  year  at  the  school,  Mr. 
Heatley  had  12  boarders  and  19  day  scholars.  He  had  not  however  an 
abiding  interest  in  teaching  boys,  and  he  secured  appointment  as  vicar 
of  Drummaul,  Randalstown.  He  was  succeeded  at  the  Viscount  Wey- 
mouth Grammar  School  by  Rev.  William  Twiss  Palmer,  M.A.,  Dublin. 
Mr.  Palmer  had  entered  the  University  in  1804  from  Mr.  Hugh  Donovan’s 
Classical  School  in  Tralee.  In  the  books  of  cuttings  from  the  Kerry 
Evening  Post  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  a 
correspondent  to  that  paper  described  Donovan  as  one  of  the  most 
famous  schoolmasters  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  adding  that  if  certain  of 
his  scholars  were  to  be  believed — and  they  professed  to  have  a feeling 
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recollection  of  the  fact — he  was  one  of  that  school  of  educators  whose 
first  maxim  is  ‘ spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  ’ and  a practical  advocate 
of  the  system  of  hoisting.  He  preferred  to  have  his  work  judged  on  the 
I success  of  his  pupils  for  entrance  to  T.C.D.  rather  than,  as  he  announced 
! publicly,  on  ‘the  imposing  dupery  of  school  examinations,  in  which  the 
delicacy  or  partiality  of  the  friendly  examiner  will  often  confer  a valde 
bene  where  a mediocriter  would  be  flattery’.  His  pupil,  William  Twiss 
Palmer,  graduated  B.A.  in  1808.  Ten  years  later  he  became  master  of 
the  Carrickmacross  Grammar  School.  His  income  there  was  stated  in  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  1826  to 
be  about  £338  yearly.  In  that  year  he  had  20  pupils  but  the  numbers 
were  declining,  and  in  1834  Mr.  Palmer  abandoned  the  school,  and 
rented  it  to  the  British  military  authorities  to  house  the  soldiery 
! then  quartered  in  the  town.  In  their  annual  reports  for  1835  and  1836, 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  stated  that  on  receiving  information 
of  this  abuse  of  the  endowment  they  made  representations  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bath  and  to  the  Governors,  as  a result  of  which  the  military  were 
removed,  leaving  the  buildings  in  a dilapidated  condition.  The  Commis- 
sioners added  that  the  Marquis  of  Bath  on  being  informed  of  the  state 
of  the  school  came  forward  in  a very  liberal  manner  and  at  his  own 
expense  to  re-establish  an  institution  so  necessary  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  his  estates  were  situated.  In  their  report  for  1837-8,  the 
Commissioners  indicated  that  although  a very  short  period  had  elapsed 
since  the  appointment  of  the  master,  and  the  restoration  of  the  buildings 
to  their  original  use,  a good  and  efficient  classical  school  was  already  in 
existence  ‘in  the  populous  town  of  Carrickmacross’;  and  in  1839  the 
Commissioners  reported  that  the  school  was  flourishing  and  improving 
in  consequence  of  the  high  character  of  the  master.  The  new  master  was 
Rev.  Maurice  McKay,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (T.C.D.).  Dr.  McKay’s  predecessor 
had  been  educated  with  Catholic  boys  in  Tralee,  and  on  his  appointment 
as  master  at  Carrickmacross  he  enabled  Catholic  boys  who  were  desirous 
of  a classical  education  to  attend  his  school.  Dr.  McKay,  before  trans- 
ferring to  Carrickmacross,  had  been  master  of  the  Endowed  School  of  the 
Corporation  of  Kinsale,  which  was  also  attended  by  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  pupils.  On  assuming  his  new  post  at  Carrickmacross  in  August 
1836,  he  appointed  two  assistants:  Patrick  Hanlon  for  Classics  and  James 
Hickie  for  English.  Each  assistant  was  given  £30  a year  and  board.  The 
school  opened  with  10  day  pupils  and  9 boarders.  The  hours  of  instruc- 
tion were  7 a.m.  to  9 a.m.,  10.30  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  and  6 p.m.  to  8 p.m. 
for  preparation.  In  the  following  year  (1837)  the  total  number  of  pupils 
had  increased  to  39  including  16  boarders  and  23  day  boys,  of  whom  2 
were  taught  free  of  charge.  The  total  enrolment  had  increased  to  47  in 
1838,  and  there  were  then  three  assistants  who  were  paid  30  guineas  each 
by  the  master — Butler,  Posnett  and  du  Moissy.  The  latter  was  a French- 
man who  attended  for  two  days  weekly.  In  1839  the  teaching  staff  included 
two  ex-sizars  of  T.C.D.  (McDermott  and  West),  Moloney— English  master 
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and  Monsieur  Brassy  du  Moissy.  In  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
curriculum  included  French,  Italian,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  English 
Composition,  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  the  Elements  of  Physical  Science. 
The  majority  of  the  day  boys  were  Catholics,  and  there  were  some 
Presbyterians.  The  boarders  were  all  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
When  the  Grammar  School  was  failing  under  Rev.  William  Twiss  Palmer, 
boys  of  all  denominations  in  the  town  had  resort  to  the  classical  school 
kept  by  William  Gleeson  (a  Catholic),  but  this  school  declined  during  the 
late  1830’s  owing  to  the  advancing  years  of  the  master.  It  is  traditional 
however  that  outside  of  the  town  of  Carrickmacross,  there  were  abundant 
sources  of  classical  learning  in  the  popular  hedge  schools  in  the  diocese 
of  Clogher  up  to  the  famine  period.  Particulars  of  many  of  these  schools, 
including  the  names  of  the  teachers,  are  set  out  in  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  and  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  Ireland,  1835.^® 

Dr.  Maurice  McKay’s  success  in  rehabilitating  Carrickmacross  School 
so  impressed  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  Schools  that 
they  appointed  him  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Drogheda  following 
the  resignation  of  Rev.  George  Needham  in  1841. 

E.  P.  Shirley  in  his  History  of  County  Monaghan  states  that  the  next 
master  of  Carrickmacross  Grammar  School  was  named  Graham — adding 
that  the  name  appears  in  a Visitation  Book  of  1839.  The  present  writer 
has  been  unable  to  trace  any  teacher  of  that  name.  It  may  be  that  the 
entry  relates  to  Dr.  John  Greham,  then  master  of  the  Royal  School  at 
Enniskillen,  who  may  have  called  at  Carrickmacross  School  in  1839  in 
connection  with  his  proposed  appointment  of  James  Halpin,  an  assistant 
there,  to  his  school.  It  is  curious  however  that  whilst  Dr.  McKay’s  appoint- 
ment to  Drogheda  was  made  by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  on  May  4, 
1841,  in  February  of  the  previous  year  Rev.  Robert  Hogg,  M.A.  (1838), 
LL.D.  (1'846),  T.C.D.,  was  appointed  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath  as  master 
of  the  school  at  Carrickmacross. 

During  the  previous  four  years,  Mr.  Hogg  had  been  principal 
assistant  to  his  brother-in-law.  Rev.  J.  R.  Darley,  master  of  Dungannon 
Royal  School.  On  his  appointment  to  Carrickmacross  he  found  that  the 
Grammar  School  there  consisted  of  12  days  pupils — the  boarders  having  gone 


4®An  instance  of  the  prevalence  in  the 
area  of  superior  learning  among  the 
ordinary  people  is  furnished  by  the 
following  letter  written  by  John  O’Dono- 
van from  Carrick-magheross  on  May  21, 
1835:- 

‘If  you  wish  to  let  me  have  an  assistant, 
I have  at  last  met  a most  useful  person, 
Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor,  a native  of  the 
Farney.  and  one  of  the  best  Latin.  Greek 
and  Irish  scholars  I have  met  this  long 
time.  He  is  about  23  years  of  age,  single, 
and  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  he  pleases; 
and  as  he  is  principally  engaged  in  teach- 


ing Latin,  Greek  and  Irish,  he  would  be 
immediately  useful  to  us,  and  I think,  in 
a great  measure  necessary,  as  I fear  the 
names  would  take  up  all  my  time  and 
prevent  me  doing  anything  else.  I asked 
him  if  he  would  wish  to  get  employment 
in  the  O.S.  and  he  said  he  would,  pro- 
vided he  would  receive  any  salary  at  all 
worthy  his  notice.  (All  woulds,  no 
shoulds,  the  Irish  idiom).’ — O’Donovan. 
Ordnance  Survey  Letters.  Co.  Monaghan. 
Typescript  in  the  National  Library  of 
Ireland. 
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to  Drogheda  with  Dr.  McKay  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hogg  appointed  David 
Ferguson  as  his  assistant,  on  a salary  of  £30  p.a.  with  board,  and  he  also 
employed  James  McGuin,  the  principal  of  the  Boys’  National  School  in 
the  town  to  teach  writing  from  7 to  9 a.m.  daily.  With  Mr.  Ferguson’s 
i help,  Mr.  Hogg  taught  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  English,  Euclid, 
Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Arithmetic,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Geog- 
raphy and  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  By  1845  the  boarders  numbered  64, 

I and  there  were  also  in  that  year  10  day  boys,  of  whom  2 were  free, 
i Italian  and  German  had  by  then  been  added  to  the  school  programme. 

; In  addition  to  the  master,  there  was  a teaching  staff  of  five — Hamilton, 
Wilson,  ffloyd,  Buchanan  and  Timmings.  There  was  also  a ‘ super- 
intendent ’ who  received  £30  p.a.  and  board.  The  fees  for  boarders  were 
36  guineas  (34  for  boys  under  10)  and  6 to  8 guineas  for  day  boys  yearly. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Stack,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  informed  the  Educational 
Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission  at  its  public  sitting  in  the  Court  House 
I at  Carrickmacross  on  October  22,  1891,  that  the  school  under  Mr.  Hogg 
in  the  1840’s  was  called  ‘a  great  school’.  That  arose,  he  said,  from 
, factitious  circumstances  i.e.  on  an  overflow  of  pupils  from  Dungannon  to 
j Carrickmacross.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Darley  from  Dungannon  in 
[ 1850,  this  overflow  ceased,  and  Dr.  Hogg  relinquished  teaching  to  become 
I!  Vicar  of  Omeath. 

' At  this  local  public  sitting  of  1891,  Very  Rev.  Dean  Bermingham, 

! Parish  Priest  of  Carrickmacross,  gave  interesting  information  regarding 
the  Grammar  School,  of  which  he  had  been  a pupil  under  both  Dr.  McKay 
and  Dr.  Hogg.  His  evidence  reads : — 

1458.  . . . It  has  always  been  used  as  an  undenominational  school.  It  was 
founded  by  Viscount  Weymouth  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  his  tenants, 
and  generally  for  the  use  of  the  barony  of  Farney;  and  there  was  no  distinction 
about  religion. 

1459.  In  your  experience  have  Catholics  gone  there? — I was  a pupil  in  that 
school  for  three  years  myself — from  1839  till  1842. 

1460.  Were  you  taught  the  Church  Catechism  while  there? — No,  I was  not. 

1462.  Were  there  other  Catholic  pupils  there  at  the  time? — There  were  twelve 
Catholic  pupils  with  me. 

1463.  How  many  pupils  were  there? — Twenty  day  scholars  and  forty  boarders. 

1464.  Then  the  Catholic  day  pupils  were  about  half  the  number? — More  than 
half.  . . . 

1472.  ...  I was  satisfied  with  the  school  in  my  own  time  for  it  was  a first  class 

school,  and  a first  class  education  was  given. 

Dr.  Hogg’s  successor  at  Carrickmacross  Grammar  School  was  Rev. 
Arthur  Gore  Ryder,  M.A.  (1848),  D.D.  (1859),  T.C.D.,  who  had  been 
nominated  for  the  post  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Lord  John  George 
Beresford,  at  the  request  of  the  agent  on  the  Marquis  of  Bath’s  estate  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Ryder  made  the  following  announcement  of  his  appoint- 
ment : — 

The  course  of  Education  at  this  School,  to  which  Mr.  Ryder  has  been 
appointed  on  the  special  recommendation  of  The  Lord  Primate,  comprises  the 
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usual  branches  of  instruction  in  Languages,  Literature,  Science,  and  Divinity; 
particular  attention  being  paid,  in  the  classical  department,  to  a sound  indoctrina- 
tion in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Composition,  the  importance  of  which,  as 
a primary  element  of  genuine  Scholarship,  is  now  so  fully  recognized. 

Full  provision  has  been  made  for  the  efficient  training  of  Mercantile  Pupils; 
and  the  Science  department  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a Gentleman  of 
much  experience  and  high  Collegiate  distinctions. 

The  Principal  pledges  himself  to  the  bestowal  of  his  most  earnest  attention 
upon  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  his  Pupils,  and  the  exertion  of  every 
effort  calculated  to  ensure  their  domestic  comfort;  nor  can  he  refrain  from 
expressing  a hope,  that  gentlemanly  habits,  both  of  action  and  thought,  shall  be 
duly  developed  under  his  superintendence  in  those  who  may  be  entrusted  to  his 
care. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Carrickmacross  is  a singularly  healthful  one;  the  School- 
house  large  and  airy,  with  spacious  Dormitories,  an  extensive  Play-ground,  Ball- 
courts,  &c.;  within  6 miles  distance  of  the  Inniskeen  Station,  on  the  Dundalk 
and  Enniskillen  Railway. 

Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition  in  the  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Languages,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  History,  Geography,  Use  of  the 
Globes,  Elocution,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic, 

For  Boys  above  the  age  of  10  years  . . 36  Guineas  \ 

For  Boys  under  the  age  of  10  years  . . 34  do.  / ^ 

Entrance  Fee — One  Guinea  and  a Half. 

Payments  quarterly,  in  advance.  A quarter  commenced  to  be  paid  in  full.  No 
allowance  made  for  occasional  absence.  No  extra  charge,  except  for  French, 
Drawing,  Dancing  and  Music.  Day  Boys,  8 Guineas  per  annum. 


According  to  certain  parliamentary  returns,-®  there  were  33  boys  in 
attendance  at  Carrickmacross  Grammar  School  in  May  1852;  in  November 
1853  there  were  25;  and  on  February  1,  1854,  the  number  of  boys  in  school 
was  23 — there  were  only  two  free  pupils  in  the  four- year  period  1850-54. 
Mr.  Ryder  did  not  succeed  in  attracting  as  many  pupils  to  the  school  as 
either  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  but  he  and  his  wife  appear  to  have 
gained  the  confidence  of  a limited  clientele  of  parents  and  the  respect  of 
the  pupils.  The  father  of  one  boarder  wrote  with  some  enthusiasm  from 
his  home^  in  Tramore  after  a visit  to  Carrickmacross : ‘ Where  everything 
has  appeared  to  me  excellent  it  would  be  invidious  and  unnecessary  to 
particularize  any  branch  as  more  successfully  cultivated  than  the  rest.  I 
believe  that  you  attend  to  all  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  unremitting 
painstaking.  If  I may  however  mention  what  has  weighed  very  much  with 
me,  and  determined  my  own  mind  in  favour  of  your  School  for  Henry, 
it  is  this — that  rare  combination  of  the  suavitor  in  modo  with  the  fortiter 
in  re,  ...  1 might  use  stronger  language  if  I was  writing  to  any  one  else.’ 
Another  parent,  writing  to  Mr.  Ryder,  felt  that  he  could  not  ‘ from  feelings 
of  esteem  and  regard,  refrain  from  sending  you  my  testimony  as  to  the 
satisfaction  I have  experienced  in  the  unwearied  attention  and  kindness 
shewn  to  my  son  during  the  four  years  he  has  been  under  your  care 
The  pupils,  availing  themselves  of  the  occasion  of  a presentation  by  them 
to  Mrs.  Ryder,  expressed  their  grateful  sense  of  her  past  kindness,  adding : 

‘ As  some  of  us  are  now  leaving  school  to  enter  upon  more  active  life. 


^^Schools  (Ireland)  Returns  to  House 
of  Commons.  No.  400  of  25/4/1853  & 


No.  132  of  27/3/1854  to  request  of  Mr. 
Francis  Scully,  M.P. 
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! we  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell  and  assure  you,  in  whatever  sphere 
we  may  be  placed,  whether  we  aspire  to  military  glory,  literary  honours, 
I professional  eminence,  or  move  in  the  more  retired  (though  not  less 
honourable)  circle  of  business,  we  shall  not  forget  your  care,  and  that 
death  alone  shall  efface  the  grateful  remembrance  of  you  from  our  hearts.’ 

The  School  was  inspected  on  behalf  of  the  Endowed  Schools  (Ire- 
land) Commission,  1855-58,  by  Mr.  George  W.  Abraham,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, who  reported  on  June  16,  1856,  that  there  were  26  pupils  on 
the  roll  of  whom  23  were  members  of  the  United  Church  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  There  were  three  Catholics  day  boys.  He  found  the  state 
^ of  instruction  very  satisfactory.  He  commented  on  the  lack  of  visitation, 
and  expressed  the  view  that  on  the  terms  of  the  endowment  the  master 
could  not  require  payment  from  the  day  scholars,  natives  of  Farney.  It 
i would  appear  from  the  summaries  prefacing  Mr.  Abraham’s  report  that 
Mr.  Ryder  had  introduced  to  Carrickmacross  a system  of  ‘ parlour 
boarders  ’ in  his  school — whereas  the  ordinary  boarder  paid  34  or  36 
guineas  a year  according  to  age,  the  parlour  boarder’s  fee  was  £50.  There 
were  two  resident  assistant  masters  on  the  staff  in  1856 — Rev.  T.  A. 
Parnell,  B.A.,  and  former  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
M.  de  Jasmund,  ‘ Captain  in  the  Prussian  Militia,  and  Member  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  (for  many  years  resident  in  Paris)’.®® 

On  the  compulsory  retirement  of  Rev.  Denis  Twiss  Riordan  from 
the  Headmastership  of  the  Abbey  School,  Tipperary,  Mr.  Ryder  was 
j appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  to  that  post 

I as  from  April  21,  1857.  Thomas  Slemmon  Shaw,  M.A.  (T.C.D.),  was 

appointed  master  of  the  Viscount  Weymouth  Grammar  School  by  the 
j Marquis  of  Bath  as  from  May  1,  1857. 

! Mr.  Shaw  informed  the  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission  at  its 

sitting  at  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  on  January  28,  1880,  that  he  had  a 
tolerably  good  school  during  the  first  nine  years  following  his  appoint- 
; ment,  that  he  had  as  many  as  thirty-five  boarders  at  one  time,  but  that 

' the  numbers  fell  off  according  as  parents  visited  the  school  and  noted  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  premises.  He  stated  in  a return  to  the  Commission 
that  he  ceased  to  take  boarders  in  1867  but  continued  to  instruct  the  few 
day  boys  who  attended,  ‘ about  six  or  seven  Protestants  ’,  till  1874,  ‘ when 
parents  wished  the  discipline  of  a larger  school  and  they  were  removed  ’. 
The  School  was  inspected  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  during  the  school- 
year  1879-80  by  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  F.T.C.D.,  who  reported  that 
it  afforded  one  of  the  most  signal  cases  of  an  endowment  which  had  lost 
its  usefulness.  He  observed  that  so  long  as  railroads  did  not  exist,  and 
1 many  of  the  lesser  gentry  were  still  scattered  through  the  counties,  and 
so  long  as  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not  object  to  sending  their  children 
as  day  boys  to  a Protestant  school,  the  endowment  was  very  useful;  he 
pointed  out  that  now  all  these  things  are  changed,  that  no  parent  was 

soAdvertisement.  The  Daily  Express,  Dublin.  July  11,  1856. 
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likely  to  choose  this  school,  in  an  out-of-the-way  country  town,  as  a 
boarding  school  for  his  boys,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  will  not  use  it; 
and  that  the  Marquis  of  Bath  will  not  keep  a large  empty  house  in  repair. 
The  result,  he  wrote,  was  that  the  master,  an  elderly  man  appointed  in 
1857,  lived  as  a sort  of  pensioner  on  the  endowment,  and  in  a small  part 
of  the  house,  of  which  the  rest  was  falling  rapidly  into  decay  and  ruin. 
Emphasising  that  the  master’s  zeal  and  interest  in  the  school  were  gone 
and  feeling  that  it  was  unlikely  to  revive,  he  recommended  that  if  the 
endowment  be  not  handed  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the 
town,  it  should  be  applied  in  some  other  way  for  the  benefit  of  Lord 
Bath’s  tenants  in  other  and  more  efficient  schools.  He  suggested  that  a 
certain  number  might  be  sent  as  boarders  to  the  Dundalk  Grammar  School, 
so  strengthening  this  latter  school,  ‘ while  the  scandal  of  an  endowed  ruin 
and  its  pensioned  occupant  would  be  spared  to  the  town  of  Carrickma- 
cross  ’. 

Mr.  Shaw  had  reopened  the  school  in  1880  for  the  instruction  of  day 
pupils  taking  the  examinations  of  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education. 
Of  the  14  children  attending  the  school,  3 were  girls.  The  members  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  expressed  surprise  at  the  inclusion  of 
female  pupils  and  mentioned  in  their  Final  Report  that  the  girls  were 
taught  with  the  boys — but  made  no  further  comment.  In  the  following 
year.  Catholic  pupils  resumed  attendance  at  the  school — of  these  there 
were  5 out  of  a total  of  12.  The  mastership  became  vacant  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Shaw  in  1883.  Thereupon  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  who  has  visited 
Carrickmacross  in  1865  and  was  anxious  that  the  school  should  be  made 
more  useful  in  the  area,  sought  advice  in  the  matter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  Visitors.  Evidently 
it  was  agreed  to  operate  the  school  thenceforward  on  a co-educational 
basis.  The  new  master,  Mr.  Thomas  Troughton  (or  Trouton)  had  been 
teacher  of  Dartrey  National  School,  and  was  accustomed  to  the  conduct 
of  mixed  classes.  He  was  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
was  appointed  to  Carrickmacross  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath  in  1884.  At 
the  time  of  his  examination  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  on 
October  23,  1891,  he  had  13  pupils  (7  boys  and  6 girls)  of  whom  two 
were  Presbyterians  and  the  others  Protestant  Episcopalians.  He  had  then 
no  boarders,  and  with  regard  to  Catholic  boys,  he  said ; ‘ I had  two  or 
three  during  part  of  my  time,  but  they  were  taken  away,  I could  not  tell 
why  ’.  His  fees  ranged  from  10s.  6d.  to  2 guineas  a quarter.  He  was 
sole  teacher,  and  he  taught  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  English.  Since  his 
appointment  all  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  in  the  barony  of  Famey 
had  been  sold  to  the  occupying  tenants  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  the 
Irish  Land  Commission  retaining  sufficient  of  the  purchase  money  to 
provide,  by  investment,  the  annuity  of  £70  created  under  the  original 
deed  of  foundation  of  the  Viscount  Weymouth  Grammar  School. 

A scheme.  No.  163,  for  the  administration  of  the  Endowment  was 
framed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
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I Act  of  1885.  This  scheme  was  finally  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
I and  Privy  Council  of  Ireland  on  December  31,  1894.  The  scheme  pro- 
^ vides,  inter  alia,  for  the  formation  of  a Governing  Body  for  the  manage- 
' ment  of  the  school,  the  creation  of  Subscribers,  the  application  of  the 
Endowments,  the  admission  of  Free  Pupils,  the  payment  of  the  perpetual 
Annuity  of  £70,  inspection  and  audit  by  Government  Departments,  and 
alteration  ‘ in  any  matter  whatsoever  ’ by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Troughton,  who  took  Holy  Orders  in  1889  and 
became  Curate-in-charge  of  Maguiresbridge  in  1906,  the  following  have 
I been  masters  of  the  Viscount  Weymouth  Grammar  School  since  the 
, adoption  of  Scheme  No.  163  under  the  1885  Act: 

1895.  William  Anderson,  B.A. 

I 1907.  Robert  Dobbs  Parker,  M.A. 

1910.  Alfred  Tudor  Morris,  B.A. 

1918.  Mr.  F.  Wood. 

j 1919.  Miss  Josephine  Watson. 

1921.  Rev.  P.  J.  Mitchell,  B.A. 

! „ Mr  F.  C.  Hill, 

i 1923.  Rev.  L.  W.  H.  Dickson. 

I 1925.  Harold  Robert  Meacock,  A.R.C.Sc.L. 

I On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Meacock  at  the  end  of  the  school-year 
i 1955-6,  the  Governors  found  it  impracticable  to  appoint  a new  master  and 
1 the  school  was  closed. 


Note. 

For  certain  of  the  biographical  details  in  Section  I of  this  paper,  the  writer  records 
’ his  indebtedness  to  Miss  Dorothy  Coates — Librarian  at  Longleat,  Mr.  Thomas  O’Neill, 
■ M.A. — National  Library  of  Ireland,  Mr.  T.  G.  F.  Paterson — County  Museum, 
I Armagh,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  H.  White,  F.S.A. — present  editor  of  The  Complete 
' Peerage’. 

Some  of  the  material  in  Section  V concerning  Dr.  John  Folds  was  obtained  with 
) the  assistance  of  his  great-great-great-great-grandson,  Mr.  William  Folds  Hall, 
I Newbury,  Berkshire. 

Mr.  Meacock  very  kindly  verified  the  succession  of  his  predecessors  since  1857. 
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By  Sean  P.  (3  Rfordain,  President 
and  Marcus  P.  (3  hEochaidhe,  Member 


TN  a previous  number  of  this  JournaP  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartnett  described 
the  finding  of  a number  of  flints  at  the  Newgrange  passage- 
grave.  The  flints  were  discovered  south  of  the  entrance  when  the  trench 
was  being  dug  for  the  laying  of  the  underground  cable  to  give  current 
for  the  lighting  of  the  passage  and  chamber.  The  find,  which  consisted 
of  an  adze  and  ten  flakes,  all  apparently  of  Antrim  flint,  was  found  “ at 
a depth  of  a few  inches  in  the  old  (pre-collapse)  surface  Mr.  Hartnett 
argued  that  the  find  represented  a votive  offering  near  the  site  of  one 
of  the  now  missing  uprights  of  the  orthostatic  circle  around  the  New- 
grange mound. 

The  discovery  of  the  flints  and  their  possible  association  with  the 
circle  drew  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  missing  uprights  and  to  the 
possibility  of  recognising  the  sockets  for  these  and  so  testing  the  validity 
of  the  restored  plan  of  the  circle  as  published  originally  by  Coffey.®  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  to  carry  out  some  preliminary  work  during  the 
summer  of  1954. 

The  work  was  financed  by  An  Bord  Failte,  to  whom  we  wish  to 
(return  our  best  thanks,  not  only  for  the  grant  which  made  the  work 
possible  but  also  for  the  friendly  co-operation  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartnett,  their 
Archaeological  Officer.  The  Newgrange  monument  is  in  the  guardianship 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  and  the  excavation  was  agreed 
to  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Le  Clerc,  Inspector  of  National  Monuments. 

In  order  to  discover  what  type  of  socket  one  might  expect  to  find 
at  the  assumed  sites  of  the  missing  stones  it  was  decided  to  begin  at  the 
fallen  stone  on  the  east  side  of  the  mound.  (Site  1 : fig.  1).  It  was  felt 
that  the  examination  of  the  socket,  if  such  existed,  for  this  stone,  would 
be  useful  experience  before  dealing  with  a hypothetical  site. 

Site  1 

The  fallen  stone  (pi.  Ill  and  fig.  1)  lay  NE.-SW.  on  sloping  ground  and 
only  portion  of  its  upper  surface  was  visible  above  the  level  of  the  grassy 
turf  which  had  grown  against  its  sides.  The  fact  that  the  ground  sloped 

^J.RS.A.L,  84  (1954).  181.  sCoffey,  New  Grange  (Dublin,  1912),  3. 

21oc.  cit.,  p.  183,  fig.  1. 
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[Pi  mi  III 


Site  1 : During  excavation. 

(a)  View  from  west: 

(b)  Cairn  material  against  fallen  stone 
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Site  1 ; (a)  Socket,  with  packing  stones; 
(b)  emptied 
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away  from  the  cairn  made  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  stone  had 

fallen  outwards  and  that  its  SW.  end  was  its  base  and  that  the  socket  in 

which  it  had  stood  would  be  found  near  that  end.  Four  two-metre  squares 
were  therefore  opened  so  that  the  intervening  bridge  crossed  at  the 
assumed  position  of  the  socket.  Subsequently  a further  3 m.  extension 
was  made  to  the  NE.  at  both  sides  of  the  stone  so  that  the  area  examined 
formed  a rectangle  7.20  m.  by  2 m.  together  with  a narrow  area  extending 
down  the  hill  to  a distance  of  3.5  m.  The  narrow  extension  was  cut  to  test 
for  the  ditch  noted  at  Site  2;  we  found,  however,  that  the  ditch  did  not  exist 
at  Site  1. 

The  uncovering  of  the  area  around  the  stone  revealed  the  socket, 
with  which  we  shall  deal  presently,  and  wooden  planks  and  a pit  under 
the  stone.  The  planks  and  the  pit  were  modern,  and,  according  to  the 

memory  of  the  caretaker,  Mrs.  Hickey,  they  resulted  from  excavation 

which  took  place  at  Newgrange  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Macalister 
about  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  Information  kindly  made  available 
from  the  records  of  the  Office  of  Public  Works  made  this  more  definite 


Fig.  1 — Plan  of  Newgrange  showing  areas  investigated 


i: 
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Fig.  2,  Site  1 — Plan  and  Sections 


!' 
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Fig.  2,  Site  I — Plan  and  Sections 
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Fig.  3,  Site  2— Plan  and  Sections 
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and  indicated  that  the  work  was  carried  out  in  June,  1928^  and  was 
directed  by  Dr.  Praeger  and  Professor  Macalister.  In  conjunction  with 
their  work  on  the  kerb  they  dug  a pit  under  this  stone  in  order  to  examine 
the  under-surface.  The  pit  was  partly  filled  with  large  stones  but  the 
planks  which  had  been  left  in  position  ensured  that  the  main  portion 
of  the  hole  would  remain  open — possibly  with  the  idea  of  work  being 
resumed  there  at  a later  date.  The  removal  of  the  planks  and  clearing 
out  of  the  pit  (pi.  Ill)  enabled  us  to  examine  the  underside  of  the  stone, 
though  not  very  satisfactorily.  We  found  it  to  have  on  it  a number  of  cup 
marks  arranged,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  in  a straight  line. 

The  socket  (pi.  IV)  was,  as  we  had  expected,  at  the  SW.  end  of  the 
stone.  It  was  a comparatively  shallow  (depth  .35m.;  maximum  diameter 
1.30  m.)  hollow,  dug  into  the  original  ground  surface  and  was  found  filled 
mainly  with  stones  and  brown  soil  from  the  lowest  layers  of  the  cairn 
collapse.  A number  of  packing  stones  was  found  in  or  near  their  original 
position.  The  pointed  end  of  the  stone  suited  well  the  shape  of  the  hole.  It 
had  not  been  deeply  imbedded  and  evidently  the  packing  stones  served  as 
much  to  help  to  balance  it  as  to  pack  the  hole. 

North  of  the  socket  two  post  holes  were  found,  each  12  cm.  in  diameter 
and  about  24  cm.  deep.  The  fill  contained  some  large  pieces  of  charcoal, 
including  quercus  (oak)  otherwise  scarce  on  the  site.® 

The  stratification  of  the  site  consisted  of  the  following  layers — as 
may  be  seen  from  the  drawn  sections  (fig.  2):  (a)  a light  sod  cover, 
ib)  cairn  collapse,  (c)  a thin  brown  clay-and-gravel  layer  which  represents 
the  old  ground  surface  and  {d)  the  yellow  boulder  clay  which  is  the 
natural  sub-soil  of  the  hill.  The  collapse  {b)  was  in  three  layers  over 
most  of  the  site:  b^  consisted  of  small  stones  embedded  in  dark  soil; 
b^  was  of  large  stones  free  from  soil;  b^  had  large  stones  similar  to  those 
in  b^  but  they  were  embedded  in  brown  soil.  The  layer,  c,  which  covered 
the  boulder  clay,  d,  everywhere  in  the  excavated  area  varied  in  thickness 
from  12  cm.  at  the  NW.  side  of  the  excavation  to  5 cm.  at  the  SE.  and 
was  plentifully  flecked  with  charcoal.  The  charcoal  tended  to  concentrate 
on  the  SW.  side  of  the  socket  but  none  was  found  in  the  socket  fill. 
The  clearing  of  layer  c revealed  the  two  post  holes  already  mentioned. 
These  contained  a considerable  amount  of  charcoal,  almost  all  of  oak 
(nineteen  fragments  of  oak  as  against  one  each  of  alder  and  holly  and  two  of 


^The  main  portion  of  the  work  in  1928, 
which  lasted  about  a fortnight,  was 
carried  out  on  the  kerb  of  the  cairn  of 
which  about  two-thirds  were  uncovered, 
examined  and  braced  with  timber  struts. 
Certain  stones  were  “found  to  be 
inscribed  but  none  so  elaborately  as  the 
three  exposed”.  Macalister  (Newgran^e, 
(Dublin;  Stationery  Office,  1939)  n.  4) 
states  that  about  half  the  stones  in  the 
kerb  bear  slight  ornamentation.  The  three 
exposed  kerb  stones  are  the  one  at 


entrance,  that  on  the  N.  side  of  the  cairn 
and  the  one  on  the  NW.  directly 
opposite  the  chamber. 

The  National  Museum  has  a round 
scraper  (5  cm.  diam.)  of  white  flint, 
which  was  found  at  Newgrange  by 
Macalister  and  Praeger  in  1928. 

5We  thank  Miss  M.  J.  P.  Scanned  df 
the  Natural  History  division  of  the 
National  Museum  for  identification  of 
the  charcoal  found  in  the  excavation. 
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hazel).  As  already  stated,  layer  c was  heavier  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  post  holes  and  it  would  appear  that  these  were  contemporary.  The  fact 
that  the  charcoal  layer  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  stone  socket  and  was  not 
found  in  its  fill  would  suggest  that  the  erection  of  the  stone  was  the  earliest 
activity  on  the  site.  The  evidence  is  not  unambiguous  but  it  would  appear 
likely  that  after  the  stone  had  been  erected  there  was  a temporary  occupa- 
tion of  the  area  in  the  neighbourhood  attested  by  the  charcoal  in  layer  c, 
and  by  the  flints  that  it  also  contained.  The  post  holes  may  have  been  part 
of  a house  or  shelter  but  to  verify  this  would  have  necessitated  the  exten- 
sion of  the  excavation  to  the  NW.  and  in  view  of  the  deep  cover  of  material 
this  was  not  feasible.  It  is  certain  that  the  stone  was  erected  clear  of  the 
edge  of  the  cairn  and  that  it  fell  before  any  collapse  took  place  because 
none  of  the  cairn  material  lay  underneath  it.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  1928 
pit  did  not  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  stone;  hence  we  were  able 
to  find  an  area  of  contact  between  layer  c and  the  underside  of  the  stone. 

Of  the  three  layers  which  derive  from  cairn  collapse  only  and 
extended  over  the  main  area  of  the  excavation  and  they  became  indis- 
tinguishable and  faded  out  in  the  narrow  cutting  below  the  eastern  corner. 
The  lowest  of  these  layers,  b'^,  would  appear  to  represent  a downhill 
collapse  of  the  cairn  material  which  must  have  been  gradual  since  it 
contained  soil  between  the  stones.  It  also  contained  numerous  fragments 
of  quartz  suggesting  that  it  derived  in  the  main  from  the  surface  of  the 
cairn,  on  parts  of  which  white  quartz  is  still  to  be  found.®  Layer  6^,  in 
which  the  stones  were  clean  and  not  mixed  with  soil,  would  appear  to 
represent  a rapid  (and  perhaps  local)  collapse.  The  top  layer,  b^,  con- 
tained soil  among  the  stones  (darker  than  that  in  b^)  and  would  again 
appear  to  represent  gradual  collapse.  The  stones  of  layers  b'^  and  b^  were 
similar,  being  large  and  round,  while  those  of  layer  b^  were  smaller  and 
more  angular.  It  appears  possible,  therefore,  that  not  only  layer  6®,  which 
contained  quartz  fragments,  but  also  layer  b^  may  have  derived  from  the 
cairn  surface  where  such  large  stones  would  have  suitably  served  as  a 
facing,  while  the  smaller  material  of  layer  b^  could  have  come  from  the 
body  of  the  cairn.  Animal  bones  were  found  in  layers  b^  and  b^  while 
scarcely  any  came  from  Since  no  other  finds  were  forthcoming  it  was 
not  possible  to  date  these  layers  or  give  any  estimate  of  the  time  intervals 
between  them. 


Finds 


Forty-eight  fragments  of  flint  (not  illustrated)  came  from  the  old 
ground  layer  and  of  these  eight  were  flakes  artificially  produced,  the 
remainder  being  unworked  pieces  of  glacial  flint. 


6The  occurrence  of  o.uartz  on  the  originally  covered  with  this  material; 

surface  of  the  cairn  gave  rise  to  the  well-  Macalister : Newgrange,  o.  2. 

known  suggestion  that  the  mound  was 
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[Pi. ATI-  V 


Site  2:  During  excavation.  View  from  above  entrance  to  passage  grave 


Pi  ATI,  VI] 
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Site  2 

This  site  (pi.  V and  fig.  3)  includes  the  find-place  of  the  flints  reported 
on  by  Mr.  Hartnett  and  is  half-way  between  the  orthostat  opposite  the 
entrance  and  the  next  to  the  west.  Four  two-metre  squares  were  opened 
with  their  intervening  bridges  crossing  midway  between  these  two  stones. 
Later  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  excavation  a further  3 m.  to  the 
south  so  that  the  area  examined  formed  a rectangle  7.60  m.  x 2.30  m. 

On  removal  of  the  top-sod  and  humus,  a shallow  layer  of  cairn 
collapse,  composed  of  large  round  stones,  similar  to  those  of  layer  b^. 
Site  1,  was  encountered  (pi.  VI).  Under  this  and  lying  on  boulder  clay  was  a 
layer  of  brown  earth  and  gravel,  which  corresponded  to  layer  c of  Site  1, 
and  which  also  produced  a quantity  of  flint  fragments,  in  this  case  in- 
cluding worked  flakes.  The  layer  of  cairn  collapse  dipped  towards  the 
south  end  where  it  overlay  a broad,  shallow  ditch  dug  into  the  boulder 
clay.  The  fill  of  the  ditch  consisted  of  stones  and  dark  soil  (pi.  VII).  The 
palette,  to  be  discussed  later,  was  found  in  it;  otherwise  it  produced  nothing 
more  than  a few  fragments  of  animal  bone,  one  piece  of  quartz  and  two 
waste  flakes  of  flint.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  excavation  a number  of 
worked  flakes  of  flint  was  found  in  layer  c in  the  area  immediately  south  of 
the  cable  trench. 

A thickening  of  layer  c,  which  mingled  with  the  boulder  clay  and  a 
corresponding  thickening  of  the  overlying  humus  is  shown  as  a stippled 
area  on  the  plan.  Within  this  area  some  large  stones  were  embedded  in 
layer  c.  These  indications  are  consistent  with  the  acceptance  of  the  area 
indicated  as  the  site  of  the  missing  orthostat  for  which  no  socket  had  been 
dug,  but  which  stood,  presumably,  on  a flat  base  in  a slight  hollow,  its 
balance  helped  by  the  large  stones. 

It  is  likely  that  layer  c was  contemporary  with  the  ditch  since  it 
occurred  on  the  inside  but  not  on  the  outside  and  slightly  overlapped  the 
inner  edge  of  the  ditch.  The  cairn  collapse  slipped  into  the  hollow  of  the 
almost  filled  ditch. 

A cutting  which  sectioned  the  next  orthostat  to  the  west  revealed  the 
presence  of  the  ditch  here  also  (fig.  3,  Section  EF).  The  standing  stone 
stood  in  a deep  socket-hole  wedged  by  large  packing  stones.  The  outline 
of  the  socket-hole  is  shown  as  a broken  line  on  the  section. 


Finds 

Flint : 

A total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  flints  came  mainly  from  layers 
c and  b^.  Most  were  unworked  glacial  pieces  but  forty  showed  signs  of 
working — either  as  waste  flakes  or  as  trimmed  scrapers  and  blades.  A 
selection  is  illustrated  (fig.  4).  In  general  they  are  smaller  than  those  noted 
by  Mr.  Hartnett  and  our  examples  are  therefore  more  likely  to  have  been 
produced  from  glacial  flints. 
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Fig.  4 — Worked  flints  from  Site  2 (i) 
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Stone  palette  (fig.  5) 

A thin  piece  of  stone^  has  been  trimmed  to  give  a roughly  oval 
(length  15.7  cm.;  breadth  10.9  cm.)  shape — broader  at  one  end.  One  face 


\ 


is  slightly  hollowed,  the  other  correspondingly  convex;  the  hollowed  sur- 
face is  smoother  than  the  other  and  was  evidently  used  for  rubbing  or 

'Professor  Brindley  has  identified  the  same  geological  formation  as  the  carved 
stone  as  being  a “piece  of  cleaved  lower  stones  in  the  tumulus  though  these  are  of 
palaeozoic  grit  or  grey  wacke,  almost  finer  grain  and  less  cleaved”, 
certainly  of  local  origin  and  from  the 
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grinding.  It  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  object  was  used  as  a 
palette,  perhaps  for  the  preparation  of  pigment. 

Palettes,  though  well-known  from  the  Megalithic  culture  of  Iberia  and 
meridional  France,  and  whose  ultimate  source  lies  in  pre-Pharaoic  Egypt, 
do  not  occur  frequently  in  Ireland  or  in  NW.  Europe.  The  clay-stone 
plaque  from  the  Bann®  and  the  engraved  stone  pendant  from  Co.  Antrim" 
are  well-known  Irish  counterparts  of  the  Iberian  palettes  or  engraved 
plaques  and  with  examples  from  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Sea,  Craig 
Lwyd^"  and  Ronaldsway^^,  form,  as  Kendrick^^  g^id,  an  “unbreakable 
link  between  Ireland  and  Portugal 

The  Newgrange  grit  palette  does  not  belong  to  the  above  group  of 
ornamented  plaques^®  though  parallels  may  be  found  for  it  in  the  stone 
palette  from  Carmoney,  Co.  Antrim^^  and  possibly  also  in  the  oval  slate 
“ palette  ” found  at  Jarlshof^^.  Schist  palettes  from  dolmens  in  Aveyron^® 
and  the  allee  coiiverte  at  Saint-Eugene’"  afford  further  examples  of  this 
unornamented  class. 


Discussion 


These  excavations  gave  interesting  results  but,  being  on  a small 
scale,  they  have  left  unanswered  problems  which  could  only  be  solved 
by  full-scale  excavation.  They  showed  that  the  sockets  of  the  orthostats 
varied  considerably.  The  one  sectioned  at  the  edge  of  Site  2 was  well 
embedded  and  firmly  wedged  in  position;  the  fallen  stone  in  Site  1 
originally  stood  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  adequate  hollow  which  held 
the  pointed  end  of  the  stone.  At  Site  2 the  evidences  for  the  former 
existence  of  an  upright  were  merely  a depression  in  the  surface  of  the 
boulder  clay  and  a thickening  of  the  upper  layers  over  this  area.  The 
stone  that'  stood  here  must,  presumably,  have  depended  for  its  balance 
on  the  fact  that  the  base  was  large  and  flat.  The  provision  of  seemingly 
meagre  stone-holes  has  been  noted  in  other  similar  instances.  The  stone- 
holes  of  the  Avenue  of  Avebury  were  described  as  “ uniformly  rather 
shallow  excavations  into  which,  save  in  the  case  of  certain  flat-bottomed 
megaliths,  were  inserted  entire  boulders,  fractured  blocks  of  stone,  or 
other  packing  material  to  ensure  greater  stability  Some  of  the  uprights 
forming  the  outer  circle  in  the  Stone  Circle  east  of  Lough  Gur  (“  O ” of 
Windle’s  enumeration^®  had  flat  bases  and  were  balanced  with  the  aid  of 


W.J.A..  4 (1941),  20-22. 

®op.  cit. 

lo/owr.  Roy.  A nth.  Inst.,  S]  (1940) 
194-5.  fig.  21. 


11F.P.5..  13  (1947),  150,  and  pi.  XX. 
i2Kendrick,  The  Axe  Age  (1925),  114. 
i^Some  of  the  Ronaldsway  examples 
are  unornamented.  Also  from  Scotland  is 
an  unusual  palette  with  scalloped  outline 
P.S.A.S..  80  (1945-46).  152,  and  pi.  27 


'^‘^Report  on  the  National  Museum  of 
Ireland.  1928-29,  p.  11  and  pi.  1 : 7 and 
P.P.S.,  3 (1937).  321  and  fig.  16. 
isp.S./I.S.,  67  (1932-33).  108,  fig.  24. 
i^Dechelette,  Manuel,  I,  p.  571,  and 
fig.  214. 

^TB.S.P.F.,  27  (1930),  541  and  fig.  7. 
'^^Antiquity,  10  (1936),  419. 

^^P.R.I.A.,  30  C (1912),  383. 
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small  stones,  no  socket  having  been  dug.  Should  it  be  possible  at  a future 
date  to  continue  the  investigation  of  the  sites  of  the  missing  uprights 
at  Newgrange,  the  trial  excavation  will  serve  as  a warning  that  one  must 
expect  the  most  varied  evidence  of  their  former  positions. 

The  ditch  found  at  Site  2 remains,  in  the  absence  of  a larger  ex- 
cavation, an  intriguing  but  unexplained  feature.  Its  absence  at  Site  1 
indicates  that  it  is  not  concentric  with  the  mound  and  may  have  been 
connected  with  some  structure  or  activity  in  front  of  the  entrance.  There 
is  a lack  of  evidence  for  close  dating  from  the  sites  excavated  but  the 
flints  from  our  excavations  and  also  those  published  by  Mr.  Hartnett 
would  fit  into  the  generally  accepted  context  of  the  megalithic  tombs — 
somewhere  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  millenium  B.C.  The  palette  has, 
as  we  have  seen,  parallels  in  megalithic  associations.  It  gives  rise  to 
interesting  speculations  as  to  the  function  of  colour  in  relation  to  Irish 
megalithic  decoration  but  these  remain  unprofitable  until  undisputed 
examples  of  painting  on  a tomb  is  discovered  in  Ireland. 


LEBOR  GABALA  ERENN 


By  Myles  Dillon,  Member 


ONE  of  the  familiar  kinds  of  antiquarian  learning  consists  of  traditions 
about  the  origins  of  peoples.  These  traditions,  as  they  appear  in 
the  literatures  of  Greece,  Scandinavia,  Wales,  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  are 
discussed  by  the  Chadwicks  in  their  Growth  of  Literature,  chap.  V.  We 
have  in  the  Origin  Tales  of  Ireland^  sources  of  this  kind  which  are  tribal 
rather  than  national.  But  there  was  also  a body  of  tradition  concerning 
the  origins  of  the  whole  people. 

In  Greece  it  was  Hellen  from  whom  the  Greeks  (Hellenes)  were 
descended,  and  Hellen  was  a grandson  of  Prometheus,  grandson  of  Kronos, 
and  is  thus  traced  back  to  Gaia  and  Ouranos  from  whom  the  whole  race 
of  gods  and  men  are  descended.  Here  we  are  led  from  legendary  pre- 
history to  theogony  and  on  to  notions  of  cosmology;  and  we  can  compare 
the  succession  myths  of  Hittites  and  Hurrians  and  the  Puranas  of  Hindu 
tradition.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  we  find  in  Lebor  Gabala  Erenn 
commonly  called  ‘ The  Book  of  Invasions  but  in  Ireland  questions  of 
cosmology  had  been  settled  by  the  Bible  before  the  written  tradition 
begins,  and  even  the  theogony  had  a narrow  escape.  The  gods  of  the 
Irish  survive  in  a few  sagas.  The  Battle  of  Moytura  and  The  Wooing  of 
Etain  and  Ehe  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Tuireann,  in  the  Dindshenchas, 
Acallam  na  Senorach  and  the  Coir  Anmann,  and  in  fragmentary  references 
in  sagas  of  the  Ulster  Cycle;  but  even  then  they  have  diminished  to  the 
stature  of  fairies.  In  the  Book  of  Invasions  they  have  been  rescued  and 
fitted  into  a pattern  of  history,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  Bible  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  origins  of  the  Irish  them- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  it  presented  a sort  of  challenge.  When  Noah 
was  taking  refuge  in  the  Ark,  or  while  the  Children  of  Israel  were  in 
Captivity  in  Egypt  and  later  wandering  in  the  Desert,  what  was  happening 
in  Ireland?  Then  there  was  St.  Jerome’s  version  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius  with  synchronic  lists  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  Greece,  the  Hebrews, 
Egypt,  Macedonia  and  so  on.  The  Irish  learned  men,  the  filid,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  genealogies  and  uphold  the  honour  of  their 
kings,  set  to  work  to  supply  the  history  of  Ireland  in  prehistoric  times. 
The  document  in  which  we  have  the  final  results  of  their  labours,  collected 
and  edited,  as  it  were,  is  the  Book  of  Invasions,  for  which  our  earliest 


iSee  M.  A.  O’Brien,  ‘Irish  Origin 


Legends’  in  Early  Irish  Society,  Dublin 
1954. 
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manuscript  is  the  famous  Book  of  Leinster,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.- 

If  you  want  to  study  the  antiquarian  learning  of  Ireland,  the  two 
streams  of  tradition,  secular  and  monastic  and  the  way  they  can  blend, 
the  nature  of  our  manuscript  tradition  and  the  working  method  of  the 
early  scholars,  I can  think  of  no  better  approach  than  this  curious 
document.  It  is  a compilation  of  ‘ historical  ’ poems,  some  of  them  by 
well-known  poets,  Mael  Muru  of  Othain  (f  887),  Echaid  Ua  Flaind 
(t  1004),  Eland  Mainistrech  (f  1056),  Gilla  Coemain  (t  1072),  each 
preceded  by  a prose  summary,  as  in  the  Dindshenchas  and  Lebor  na  Cert 
(and  in  a measure  the  Acallam).  These  poems  tell  the  story  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Ireland  by  successive  invasions  from  the  Creation  down  to  the 
coming  of  the  Goidels.  There  follows,  as  a sort  of  supplement,  an 
account  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  from  the  coming  of  the  Goidels  down  to 
the  Norman  Invasion  (more  exactly  to  the  recognition  of  Ruaidri 
O Conchubhair  as  High  King  in  1166). 

Even  if  we  suppose  that  the  list  of  kings  was  carried  down  to  his 
time  by  the  scribe  of  LL,  the  compilation  as  we  have  it  cannot  be  earlier 
than  the  11th  century,  for  Gilla  Coemain  died  in  1072.  But  almost 
everything  about  it,  the  date,  the  sources,  the  order  of  the  various 
recensions  (four  early  recensions  are  extant)  is  still  disputed.  There  is 
a very  considerable  literature  on  the  subject,  and  you  will  get  an  idea 
of  the  heroic  atmosphere  of  Irish  scholarship  from  the  fact  that  all  this 
discussion  has  been  carried  on  from  a study  of  unpublished  manuscripts, 
the  climax  being  an  article  of  100  pages  in  ZCP  X with  a wealth  of 
quotation  from  the  ten  manuscripts  concerned,  and  without  a single 
reference.  The  implied  assumption  is  that  we  are  all  in  a position  to 
verify  the  references  from  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  unpublished 
sources.  In  1954,  for  the  first  time,  a complete  text  of  The  Book  of 
Invasions  in  its  earliest  recension,  that  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  was  made 
available,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  that  text,  and  the  learned  discussions 
already  referred  to,  that  I propose  to  expound  the  matter.  Meanwhile 
it  may  be  said  that  we  greatly  need  a satisfactory  edition. 

We  need  also  to  be  clear  about  our  use  of  the  title  Lebor  Gabala. 
Thurneysen  rightly  insisted  that  it  can  properly  be  used  only  of  the  com- 
pilation that  we  know.  Fragments  of  the  lore  of  LG  are  preserved  in 
three  seventh  century  genealogical  poems  in  Meyer’s  Aelteste  irische 
Dichtung^-,  in  the  World  Chronicle  which  is  the  common  basis  of  the 
early  entries  in  the  great  collections  of  Annals,  and  which  may  be 


^Lebor  Gabala  ttrenn  is  the  title  of  a 
learned  tract,  as  is  Lebor  na  Cert  (The 
Book  of  Rights’)  or  Lebor  Bretnach  (The 
Irish  Nemnius).  ‘The  Book  of  Leinster’  is 
the  name  of  a manuscript,  as  is  the  Book 
of  Lecan,  the  Book  of  Ballymote  or  the 
Book  of  Lismore.  ‘The  Book  of  Leinster’ 
is  not,  indeed,  the  true  name  of  the 
manuscript  now  so  called,  see  Best’s 
Introduction  to  the  printed  edition,  pp. 


xi  ff.).  These  great  folio  volumes  are 
collections  made  by  a scribe  or  scribes 
for  some  patron,  and  formed  his  library 
or  part  of  it.  The  learned  tracts  now 
referred  to  as  ‘books’  which  are  contained 
in  them  have  probably  inherited  the  name 
from  the  original  manuscript  which  may 
well  have  been  a separate  book.  There 
are  not  manv  tracts  dignified  in  this  way. 

3See  Van  Hamel,  ZCP  X 132,  145. 
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as  early  as  the  9th  cent.^;  in  the  Historia  Britonum  of  Nemnius  (c.  826 
A.D.);  in  Saltair  na  Rann  (987  A.D.);  in  Auraicept  na  tiRces,^  and  then 
in  the  ‘ historical  ’ poems  by  poets  whose  dates  we  know,  many  of  which 
have  been  embodied  in  the  compilation.  Thurneysen  believed  that  the 
work  was  composed  in  the  12th  century,  and  had  already  undergone 
revision  before  the  LL  text  was  formed.®  Since  the  manuscript  itself  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  he  must  have  supposed  that  a second 
recension  was  made  within  a few  years  of  the  first.  But  there  are 
references  to  Gabala  Rrenn  and  Capturae  Hiberniae  in  texts  of  the  eleventh 
century,^  and  there  is  other  evidence  which  suggests  that  a compilation 
on  the  same  pattern  was  made  long  before  the  twelfth  century.®  We  shall 
see,  however,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  it  contained.  Zimmer 
believed  that  there  was  a Latin  original,  a Liber  Occupationis  which  would 
have  been  available  to  Nemnius.®  And  Macalister  follows  him.“ 

First  let  us  see  what  the  extant  work  contains  in  its  earliest  form. 
It  falls  into  ten  sections: 

(I)  The  Creation  to  the  Sons  of  Noah.  This  derives  from  the  Sex 
Aetates  Mundi. 

(II)  The  ancestors  of  the  Gaels.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  Goedel 
Glas  son  of  Scotta,  who  was  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  refused  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

(III)  The  invasion  of  Cesair.  She  was  a daughter  of  Bith  son  of  Noah, 
who  was  sent  by  Noah  to  Ireland  to  escape  the  Flood.  She  came  with 
her  father,  fifty  women  and  three  men.  Bith  is  buried  on  Sliab  Betha, 
Ladru  the  helmsman  at  Ard  Ladrand,  Fintan  at  Fert  Fintain.  Cesair  and 
the  fifty  women  died  at  Cuil  Cesra,  and  Ireland  was  deserted.  (It  is  plain 
that  these  names  are  invented  to  explain  well-known  place-names.  But 
there  is  no  other  motivation.) 

(IV)  The  invasion  of  Partholon,  who  came  on  a Tuesday,  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  moon,  and  landed  at  Inber  Scenae  (Orosius’s  name  for 
the  Shannon).  That  was  312  years  after  the  death  of  Cesair,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Abraham.  The  name  Partholon  may  be  a borrowing  of 
Bartholomaeus,  which  is  explained  by  St.  Jerome  (and  Isidore)  as  filius 
suspendentis  aquas  ’ ‘ son  of  him  who  stays  the  waters  ’.  Thurneysen 
suggests  that  Parthi  may  have  influenced  the  form.^^ 

We  are  told  that  Partholon  fought  the  first  battle  that  was  fought  in 
Ireland  against  the  Fomoire  (a  race  of  giants  with  one  hand  and  one  foot 
believed  to  inhabit  Tory  Island).  Seven  lakes  appeared  in  Ireland  in  his 
time.  He  cleared  four  plains.  For  there  was  only  one  open  plain  in 
Ireland  when  he  came,  namely  Senmag  fitair.  He  and  his  people  died 


iEIHM  253. 

6See  Thurneysen,  ZCP  X 391.  The 
sources  are  again  referred  to  below,  p. 
69. 

^Zit  ir.  Hdschr.  ii  7;  Heldensage  47. 
^The  additions  to  Cormac’s  Glossary 
and  the  Prose  Binds.  (See  Gwynn,  Metr. 


Binds.  V 103,  104). 
mHM  193  n.2. 
mv  215  f.,  224. 

1®LGE  I xxx-xxxi. 

iiZCF  XX  380  f.  Thurneysen,  however, 
rejects  Meyer’s  suggestion  that  the  gloss 
on  Bartholomaeus  explains  the  name. 
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(1,000  men  and  4,000  women)  on  the  kalends  of  May  from  a plague  which 
lasted  a week.  The  plague  began  on  a Monday,  and  all  died  save  one 
man,  Tuan  mac  Staim,  who  lived  on  to  the  time  of  St.  Columba  and 
told  him  of  the  Invasions  of  Ireland. 

These  two  episodes  are  pure  fiction,  and  have  not  been  connected  by 
scholars  with  any  event  in  the  history  or  prehistory  of  Ireland;  but 
Partholon  is  mentioned  by  Nemnius,  and  therefore  belongs  to  an  early 
stratum  of  tradition. 

(V)  The  invasion  of  Nemed  son  of  Agnoman  (Nimeth  filius  quidam 
Agnominis,  Nemnius  §13).  His  name  is  taken  from  a sacred  site  near 
Cork,  Ailen  Arda  Nemid.  Nemed  came  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Partholon,  and  he  was  of  the  Greeks  of  Scythia.  He  sailed  for  a year 
and  a half  on  the  Caspian  sea  before  reaching  Ireland  {fertur  navigasse 
super  mare  annum  et  dimidium,  Nemnius  §13).  Four  lakes  were  formed 
in  his  time.  He  cleared  twelve  plains.  He  fought  four  battles  against 
the  Fomoire.  Nemed  died  of  a plague  in  Ailen  Arda  Nemid  in  Ui 
Liathain  near  Cork. 

After  Nemed’s  death,  his  people  were  oppressed  by  the  Fomoire. 
Two  thirds  of  their  children,  their  corn  and  their  milk  were  paid  in 
tribute.  They  revolted  against  this  hardship  and  attacked  the  Tower  of 
Conann,  ‘which  is  now  called  Torinis  Chetni’.^^  None  survived  the  battle 
save  one  shipload  of  thirty  men,  of  whom  some  went  to  the  islands  north  of 
Scotland,  and  some  to  Greece.  Those  who  went  to  Greece  increased  and 
multiplied,  but  they  were  enslaved  by  the  Greeks  and  made  to  spread 
bags  of  clay  on  the  rough  mountains  so  as  to  make  them  into  fertile 
fields.  Five  thousand  of  them  escaped  (Cland  Semidin)  and  made  their 
bags  into  boats  and  came  back  to  Ireland  after  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  Some  of  them  occupied  Man,  and  their  descendants  filled  the 
island  of  Britain,  so  that  all  the  Britons  are  descended  from  them. 
Hengist  and  Horsa  drove  the  Britons  to  the  coasts  of  the  island. 

With  this  episode  we  seem  to  approach  genuine  tradition.  Nemed 
appears  elsewhere  (in  the  battle  of  Belach  Feda  Moir,  iSriu  VI  147  f.)  as 
king  of  the  Flrainn,  defeated  by  the  Edganacht,  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Goidels,  who  later  established  themselves  at  Cashel.  And  LG  says 
that  Nemed  is  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Britons.  The  probable  opinion  is 
that  before  the  Goidelic  invasion,  the  north  of  Ireland  was  occupied  by 
Cruthin  and  the  south  by  Frainn.  Here  we  have  a suggestion  of  affinity 
between  the  Erainn  and  the  Britons,  if  we  consent  to  identify  the  people 
of  Nemed  with  the  firainn,  and  we  are  led  towards  O’Rahilly’s  doctrine  that 
the  Erainn  were  P-Celts.  This  evidence  is,  indeed,  a part  of  his  argument. 

(VI)  The  invasion  of  the  Fir  Bolg.  It  is  the  return  of  Cland  Semioin 
from  Greece,  as  told  already,  and  we  learn  that  the  Galioin  and  Fir 
Domnann  belong  to  Cland  Semioin.  There  is  nothing  about  lakes  or 

i^Zimmer  explains  this  as  a memory  of  in  the  seventh  century,  NV  223. 
the  occupation  of  Tory  by  the  Vikings  75-6,  90. 
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-plains  or  batiks,  merely  a list  of  reigns.  Of  one  Eochu  son  of 

Ere,  it  is  said  that  in  his  time  there  was  never  a year  without  a ta™st 
spears  were  abolished  and  justice  was  established  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  the  first  king  to  be  slain  by  a weapon. 

Here  again  there  is  a ray  of  light.  It  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  Fir 
Domnann  are  the  Dumnonii  (of  Devonshire),  who  in  Ireland  were  located 
principally  in  Connacht.  Galioin  is  another  name  for  the  Lagin  (LeinsteO, 
and  in  the  literature  these  two  groups  are  distinguished  from  the 
Goidels,  as  are  also  the  Cruithin  and  the  Ulaid.  This  episode  would 
account  for  the  presence  in  Ireland  of  these  two  groups  That  is  to  say 
it  may  have  been  invented  to  account  for  them.  O Rahilly  finds  anc^nt 
tradition  in  LG  now  and  then,  while  he  often  rejects  it  as  fiction.  The 
question  is  whether  the  LG  story  was  simply  invented  to  explain  these 
local  tribal  names  or  has  a basis  of  folk  memory.  Where  should  we 
begin?  We  should  begin  with  the  seventh  century  poems  mentioned 
already,  with  the  Chronicle  and  Nemnius,  and  go  on  to  Mael  Muru, 
Saltair  na  Rann  and  the  historical  poems  in  chronological  order,  so  as 
to  establish  the  old  traditions.  This  has,  indeed,  been  attempted  by  Van 
Hamel  in  his  long  article  in  ZCP  X,  but  there  is  later  in  the  same  volume 
a refutation  by  Thurneysen,  and  the  whole  matter  is  still  open.  Moreover, 
there  are  the  Origin  Tales,  which  O’Rahilly  in  EIHM  tries  to  connect 
with  episodes  of  LG.  We  have  the  Origin  Tale  of  the  Lagin  m a saga 
called  Orgain  Denna  Rig,  and  O’Rahilly  would  explain  the  Invasion  of 
Clann  Semioin  (Fir  Bolg—Domnainn— Galioin)  as  the  LG  version  of  that 

tradition.^^  . r t /-  u • 

O’Rahilly  refers  frequently  to  the  authors  or  compilers  of  LG  having 
chosen  this  or  that  explanation;  but  LG  as  we  have  it,  is  a collection 
of  pseudo-historical  poems  by  various  authors  of  different  periods, 
arranged  in  a pattern  of  invasions.  The  pattern  must  be  older  than 
Nemnius  (c.  826  A.D.),  but  the  poems  are  later.  At  least  we  can  say 
that  this  fourth  invasion  stands  in  some  relation  to  the  presence  in  Ireland 
in  historical  times  of  the  Galioin  in  Leinster  and  the  Fir  Domnann  in 
Connacht,  whether  it  be  an  old  tradition  or  a late  concoction  to  explain 
the  names.  And  these  two  peoples^®  are  sometimes  distinguished  from 
the  Goidels. 

(VII)  The  invasion  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann. 

The  descendants  of  Bethach  son  of  larbonel  the  prophet,  son  of  Nemed,  were 
in  the  northern  islands  of  the  world,  learning  druidry  and  knowledge  and 
prophecy  and  cunning  till  they  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  heathen  learning.  And 
they  were  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  who  came  to  Ireland. 

‘They  came  in  dark  clouds.  They  occupied  the  mountains  of  Conniaicne  Rem 
in  Connaught,  and  they  put  darkness  on  the  sun  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
They  demanded  battle  or  the  kingship  from  the  Fir  Bolg.  A battle  was  fought 


liBut  the  Lagin  as  such  acquired  a 
Goidelic  nedigree,  EIHM  101.  So  did  the 
Frainn,  ih.,  81  f.,  and  the  Cruithin  ib. 
196,  348-9,  and  the  Ulaid  ib.  349. 


15E///M  99. 

i6The  names  may  have  been  alterna- 
tive designations  for  one  grouo,  or  at 
least  loosely  employed,  EIHM  92  f. 
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between  them,  the  first  battle  of  Moytura,  in  which  a hundred  thousand  of  the 
Fir  Boig  were  killed.  Then  they  took  the  kingship  of  Ireland. 

‘That  was  Tuath  Dea  (‘the  tribe  of  gods’),  i.e.  dci  are  the  learned  class,  and 
andei  are  the  farming  class.  They  knew  the  spells  of  druids,  charioteers,  trappers 
and  drinkbearers.  The  Tuatha  De  Danann  brought  the  Fal  Mor,  the  stone  of 
knowledge  which  was  at  Tara,  whence  Ireland  is  called  Mag  Fail.  Fie  under 
whom  it  would  cry  out  was  king  of  Ireland.  Csi  Chulainn  went  upon  it,  and 
it  did  not  cry  out  beneath  him,  nor  beneath  his  fosterling,  Lugaid  son  of  the 
Three  Fair-Haired  Men  of  Emain.  And  the  stone  has  never  cried  out  since  then, 
save  only  under  Cond.  Its  heart  sprang  out  of  it  from  Tara  to  Teltown,  so  that 
this  is  (the  story  of)  ‘The  Heart  of  Fal’.  (In  fact,  it  is  not  that  which  caused  it, 
but  it  was  the  birth  of  Christ  that  broke  the  power  of  idols.)’ 

What  follows  is  a list  of  reigns  of  kings  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
and  names  of  various  chieftains  with  their  genealogies.  Van  Hamel  has 
shown  that  this  chapter  is  mainly  based  upon  the  saga  of  the  Battle  of 
Moytura.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  Tuatha  De  Danann  are  the  gods 
of  pagan  Ireland,  Nuadu,  Lug,  Ogma,  the  Dagda,  Oengus  Mac  ind  Oc, 
Dian  Cecht,  and  the  two  triads  Mac  Cuill,  Mac  Cecht,  Mac  Greine  and 
Brian,  luchar  and  lucharba.^^  The  chapter  is,  therefore,  an  attempt  to 
reduce  these  gods  (who  had  survived  in  spite  of  Christianity)  to  human 
stature.  1 need  not  delay  further  over  it,  as  its  source  is  obvious,  and  it 
is  plainly  an  interpolation.  But  it  gives  us  a strong  hint  as  to  where  to 
seek  the  authorship  of  LG,  and  as  to  the  character  of  the  compilation. 

(VIII)  The  Invasion  of  the  Sons  of  Mil. 

Here  the  story  of  the  Goidels  is  resumed,  and  what  has  intervened  is 
almost  proclaimed  to  be  an  interpolation.  Macalister  points  out  that 
sections  II  and  VIII  provide  a history  of  the  Children  of  Mil  parallel  to 
the  history  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  This  is  the  most  interesting  section 
of  LG,  for  it  preserves  some  very  old  passages,  not  merely  old  traditions 
in  Middle  Irish  language. 


‘We  have  recounted  the  adventures  of  the  Goi'dil  from  the  time  of  Japhet  son 
of  Noah,  and  of  Nimrod’s  Tower,  how  they  came  out  of  Egypt  and  Scythia  to 
the  Maeotic  Marshes  and  along  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Crete  and  Sicily,  and  how 
they  took  Spain  by  force;  and  we  left  them  at  Bregon’s  Tower  in  Spain.’ 

Ith  son  of  Bregon  saw  Ireland  first  from  Bregon’s  Tower^®  " one 
winter  evening,  for  a man  sees  best  on  a clear  winter  evening  ’.  He  came 
with  ninety  warriors,  and  landed  at  Corea  Duibne.  The  three  kings  of 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann  welcomed  him,  and  he  settled  their  disputes  more 
wisely  than  their  own  judge.  He  praised  their  country  so  highly  that 
they  decided  to  kill  him.  His  body  was  carried  back  to  Spain,  and  it 
was  to  avenge  him  that  the  Children  of  Mil  came  to  Ireland. 

Then  came  the  Children  of  Mil,  thirty-six  noblemen,  with  twenty- 
four  servants  each,  and  each  servant  had  twenty-four  servants.  And  this 
was  later  written  by  Fintan  (who  had  survived  from  the  time  of  Cesair) 


^"Manannan  mac  Lir  belonged  to 
another  company,  see  ’Vendryes,  Etudes 
Celtiques  VI  244.  There  were  two  distinct 
concepts  of  the  Otherworld,  but  the 
j matter  has  not  been  fully  examined,  cf. 


also  my  Early  Irish  Literature  67-68. 

I'^^Orosius  mentions  a great  lighthou.se 
at  Brigantia,  a city  which  was  visible 
from  Scenae  fluminis  ostium  in  Ireland, 
I ii  71,  81. 
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and  by  Tuan  mac  Cairill  (who  had  survived  from  the  time  of  Partholon). 
There  follows  a list  of  names,  many  of  them  simply  Irish  place-names. 
Mi'lid  Espaine  (‘the  soldier  of  Spain’),  whose  proper  name  was  Galam, 
had  seven  sons,  of  whom  three  are  Fremon,  Fber  and  Ir,  names  perhaps 
derived  from  the  name  of  Ireland,^''*  the  tres  filii  of  HB  (Et  postea 
uenerunt  tres  filii  cuiusdam  militis  Hispaniae,  Nemnius  §13);  and  a fourth 
is  Amairgen  (Bom  of  Song?),  the  prophet.  (In  the  Genealogies  the 
northern  families  are  traced  to  Eremon,  the  southern  families  to  Eber, 
and  the  Cruthin  to  Ir;  the  Erainn,  however,  are  traced  partly  to  Eremon, 
but  partly  to  Ith  son  of  Bregon,  an  uncle  of  Mil  Espaine;  and  in  some 
genealogies  this  1th  is  apparently  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Erainn.^“) 
They  landed  at  Inber  Scenae,  and  as  Amairgen  set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  Ireland,  he  uttered  this  poem; 

‘I  am  an  estuary  into  the  sea 
I am  a wave  of  the  ocean  on  to  the  land 
I am  the  sound  of  the  sea. 


I am  a hawk  on  a cliff 
I am  a ray  of  the  sun 


I am  a boar  for  valour 
I am  a salmon  in  a pool 
I am  a lake  in  a plain 


I am  a spear  into  the  neck  making  slaughter 
[ am  a god  who  forms  sudden  fire  (?) 


Who  is  he  that  proclaims  the  ages  of  the  moon 
and  where  the  sun  lies  when  it  sets? 

Who  brings  cattle  from  the  house  of  Tara? 


And  he  sang  again: 

The  sea  holds  fish 
The  earth  is  fruitful 
A shoal  of  fish 
Fish  under  the  wave 


A shoal  of  fish 
The  sea  holds  fish. 

The  three  kings  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  asked  for  a respite  of 
three  days  and  the  Goi'dil  went  out  to  sea  again  past  the  ninth  wave. 
The  Tuatha  De  Danann  sought  to  drive  them  off  by  raising  a magic  wind, 
but  Amairgen  uttered  another  obscure  mantic  poem^i  and  the  wind  turned 
in  their  favour.  Eremon  came  north  with  thirty  ships  and  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Boyne.  From  him  come  the  Uf  Neill,  the  Connachta, 
Airgialla,  Lagin,  the  southern  Desi  and  the  Erainn  of  Munster.  Eber 

i^EIHM  195-6. 

^oEIHM  81-82 


21A  tentative  translation  is  given  by 
Macalister  LGE  V (1956)  115. 
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stayed  in  the  south.  From  him  are  descended  Dal  Cais,  the  northern  Dessi, 
and  the  Edganacht.  Ireland  was  divided  between  them,  and  the  southern 
kingdom  went  to  fiber  and  the  northern  kingdom  to  firemon. 

“It  is  thus  that  the  Goidil  took  possession  of  Ireland. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  Invasions.’ 

Sections  IX  and  X are  devoted  to  the  reigns  of  kings  of  Ireland  from 
the  Coming  of  the  Goidels  to  St.  Patrick,  and  from  St.  Patrick  to  the 
recognition  of  Ruaidhri  6 Conchobhair  in  1 1 66. 


Sources 


The  earliest  documents  we  have  are  the  three  genealogical  poems  of 
the  seventh  century  which  include  a pedigree  of  descendants  of  Mil. 

Then  there  are  passages  in  some  manuscripts  of  LG  which  cite  CUi 
Dromma  Sneclita  (8th  cent.)  as  authority  for  details  about  a settlement  in 
Ireland  before  the  Flood  by  a woman  named  Banba,  who  arrived  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  three  men.  Then  came  the  Flood, 

and  after  three  hundred  years  Partholon  arrived.  His  people  occupied 

Ireland  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  until  they  were  massacred  by  the 
Bogheads.  Later  this  venerable  source  is  cited  for  details  concerning 
the  Fir  Bolg  and  the  Children  of  Mil.^^ 

The  Latin  Chronicle,  with  which  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  and  the 
Annals  of  Tigemach  begin,  records,  however,  only  three  invasions, 

Partholon,  Nemed  and  the  Children  of  Mil;  and  this  is  the  tradition  which 
was  received  by  Nemnius.^^  It  is  evidently  the  old  tradition,  but  I 

hesitate  to  call  it  ‘ original  ’,  because  I am  not  sure  when  the  Capturae 
Hiberniae  were  first  compiled.  We  must  distinguish  between  floating 
traditions  about  ancient  settlements  in  Ireland,  and  the  compilation  of 
the  legends  in  a single  Book  of  Invasions.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that 
there  were  probably  two  separate  documents  at  one  time,  a history  of 
the  Children  of  Mil  from  the  Creation  (monastic?)  and  a series  of  invasion 
myths  (native?). 


One  thing  is  plain,  namely  that  LG  is  a product  of  Latin  learning. 
The  mother  of  Goedel  Glas  is  Scotta,  Partholon  is  also  probably  of  Latin 
derivation.  Miles  Hispaniae  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Goidels,  and  they  land 
at  Inber  Scenae.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  a Latin  document  may 
lie  behind  it,  and  there  are  references  in  the  Prose  Binds,  and  in  Cormac’s 
Glossary^^  (but  not  in  the  early  part)  to  Capturae  Hiberniae.  But  there  is 


22Thurneysen,  Zu.  ir.  Hdschr.  i 23.  It 
will  be  observed  that  we  have  traces  here 
of  varying  traditions. 

23Note  that  Thurneysen.  reviewing 
Mommsen’s  edition,  said  (a)  that  Nemnius 
is  not  only  the  oldest  witness,  but  the 
‘Grundlage’;  and  (b)  that  the  story  of  the 
uir  nobilis  de  Scythia  was  perhaps 


invented  for  Nemnius  by  some  Irish 
scholar,  ZCP  I 157  (1897). 

24Cormac’s  Gl.  is  preserved  in  Hy 
Many  and  Laud  610  (fragm.),  and  with 
the  later  additions  (11th  cent.)  in  LB 
and  YBL.  There  are  fragments  also  in 
LL,  Harl.  5280,  and  23  N 10.  We  have 
no  critical  edition. 
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no  clear  evidence  for  this.  And,  anyway,  such  a Latin  document  would 
merely  be  another  source,  not  an  early  recension  of  what  we  know  as  LG. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  original  Lebor  Gabala  £lrenn  (Gabala 
is  sg.)  was  the  History  of  the  Children  of  Mil  which  Macalister  has 
isolated.^® 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  distinct  ethnic  groups  in  Ireland, 
Cruithin,  Erainn  and  Goidels,  the  main  divisions,  possibly  the  trl  prlin- 
chenela  of  the  Laws^®;  with  the  Lagin  in  the  east  and  the  Domnainn  in 
the  west.  There  were  Origin  Tales  for  many  of  these  groups,  and  for 
some  of  their  heroes,  Conaire,  Conall  Core  and  Cormac.  The  reigning 
families  of  all  of  them  except  the  Cruithin,  the  soer-chlanna,^’’  were  pro- 
vided by  the  filid  with  genealogies  tracing  them  back  to  Mil  Espaine. 
The  monks  may  then  have  undertaken  the  task  of  rendering  all  this  native 
antiquarian  learning  into  verse.  It  was  their  way,  as  Thurneysen  pointed 
out  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Heldensage  (p.  56).  Fland  Mainistrech 
put  the  whole  of  Bede’s  Chronicle  into  Irish  verse  in  a poem  of  247  qq. 

The  old  Chronicle  in  the  Annals  recognizes  only  three  Invasions, 
Partholcn,  Nemed  and  the  Children  of  Mil,  and  I suggest  that  this  was 
designed  to  provide  for  the  Cruithin,  Erainn  and  Goidil,  and  we  may 
assume  that  already  in  the  ninth  century  there  was  a single  document 
describing  these  three  invasions;  but  it  is  not  exact  to  refer  to  this  hypo- 
thetical document  as  the  Lebor  Gabala.^®  To  these  were  later  added  the 
Fir  Bolg  (Lagin — Galioin — Domnainn) — and  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  (to 
take  the  harm  out  of  them).  This  must  have  happened  in  the  tenth- 
eleventh  centuries.  Mael  Muru  (t  887)  is  the  earliest  known  poet  of  LG, 
and  his  poems,  which  are  not  included  in  LL,  deal  only  with  the  Children 
of  Mil,  so  that  he  is  not  evidence  for  the  compilation. 

The  earliest  recension  of  LG  that  we  have  may  be  dated  in  the 
eleventh'  century,  and  may  be  attributed  to  monastic  learning.  Our  earliest 
ms.  is  LL,  written  c.  1160  at  Terryglass  by  Aed  Ua  Crimthainn. 


Value  for  History 

LG  is  plainly  an  invention,  a compilation  of  inventions  made  by  a 
monk,  and  we  can  only  ask  what  existing  traditions  he  was  trying  to  fit 
into  a pattern.  You  try  to  construct  from  the  Origin  Tales  and  the 


25Has  it  given  the  title  to  the 
Landnamabokl 

Z'^The  commentators  were  uncertain 
about  this.  Dr.  Binchy  has  called  my 
attention  to  two  passages:  Sean  mac  Aige 
herta  cethretha  for  athgabdil  co  ddil  crichi 
bid  la  tri  cenela  saera  randsat  in  indsi  so 
A.  Ulaid  7 Feni  Ternrach  7 Frna  Dedad 
no  Ulaid  7 Gdileoin  7 Frna.  ‘It  was  Sean 
son  of  Aige  who  brought  the  first  judg- 
ments on  distraint  to  a boundary  meeting 
held  by  three  free  peoples  who  divided 
this  island,  i.e.  Ulaid,  and  the  F6ni  of 
Tara  and  the  Frainn  of  Ded;  or  Ulaid 


and  Gaileoin  and  Lrainn’,  AL  i 78.  12. 

Bc'itar  tri  primchenela  i nHere  A.  Feni  7 
Ultaig  7 Gdilni  A.  Laigin  ‘There  were 
three  chief  peoples  in  Ireland,  i.e.  the 
Feni,  the  Ulaid  and  the  Gaileoin  or 
Lagin’,  Frill  XVI  37.  4. 

27 According  to  one  tradition  these  were 
twelve,  six  in  the  north  and  six  in  the 
south,  see  MacNeill,  Celtic  Ireland  58. 

2^In  spite  of  Thurneysen’s  repeated 
protests,  even  O'Rahilly  speaks  of  a 
version  of  LG  existing  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  EIHM  193  n.2. 
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Genealogies  and  the  sagas  the  secular  tradition,  and  to  find  confirmation 
in  LG.  This  is  what  O’Rahilly  has  done  in  EIHM,  with  a great  deal 
of  effort,  in  which  at  times  the  credulity  of  the  reader  is  under  a strain; 
but  his  results  are  considerable. 


Value  for  Mythology 

LG  is  of  little  or  no  importance  for  the  study  of  the  religion  of  the 
pagan  Irish.  Van  Elamel  examined  the  section  on  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
and  found  that  almost  all  is  borrowed  from  Cath  Maige  Tuired.  Mac- 
alister  imagines  a Theogonia  as  the  source  of  this  section,  but  I do  not 
find  this  suggestion  convincing.  The  interest  of  the  text  is  rather  in  the 
invasion  myth.  It  is  natural  that  an  island  people  should  think  of  their 
origins  as  a series  of  invasions,  and  the  reference  to  clearing  of  plains 
doubtless  reflects  a common  experience. 

Finally  a word  must  be  said  about  the  literary  form  of  Lebor  Gabala 
Erenn.  Poems  written  to  record  lists  of  names  and  battles  cannot  be 
judged  by  content  for  their  appeal.  But  the  Irish  have  always  been 
masters  of  the  craft  of  poetry,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  historical  poets 
managed  to  achieve  so  fine  a form.  The  first  quatrain  of  Echaid  Ua 
Flaind’s  poem  on  the  Invasion  of  Partholon,  chosen  almost  at  random, 
will  serve  as  an  example: 

LL  512  A choemu  cldir  Chiiind  choem/?nd  [72,  72,  72,  7^  24qq.] 

fidnd  Fer  Fail  /eib  ad-FEiDiM, 
cia  dam  iar  mstin  talman 
ceta-tarlad  for  £irinn. 

Nobles  of  the  plain  of  gracious  Cond,  of  the  land  of  the  Men  of 
Fal,  as  I relate,  what  company  first  came  to  Ireland  after  the 
creation  of  the  earth? 

The  metre  is  rannaigheacht  bheag,  a stanza  of  four  lines  of  seven 
syllables,  ending  in  a disyllable.  There  is  alliteration  in  three  of  the  four 
lines,  end-rhyme  between  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  and  internal  rhyme 
as  well,  two  internal  rhymes  in  the  first  couplet  and  one  in  the  second.^® 

LG  is  then  the  Irish  Hesiod,  or  the  sort  of  stuff  out  of  which  a part  of 
Hesiod  was  made.  As  we  have  it,  it  is  an  eleventh  century  compilation, 
based  on  poems  which  simply  formulate  traditions  of  a much  earlier 
time.  The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  these  traditions  dates  from  the 
seventh  century.  O’Rahilly  has  performed  a great  feat  of  interpretation 
and  conjecture,  probably  based  upon  a deeper  knowledge  of  the  sources 
even  than  he  shows. 

But  the  question  of  the  sources  of  LG  is  still  open.  Gwynn  said, 
in  the  last  volume  of  his  Dindshencbas:  ‘The  questions  raised  by  V. 
Hamel  and  Thurneysen  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  finally  settled.  It  is  to 


29For  the  rules  of  Irish  prosody  see  Eleanor  Knott,  Irish  Syllabic  Poetry. 
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be  hoped  that  the  edition  promised  by  Dr.  Macalister  will  bring  us  nearer 
to  a working  hypothesis  ...  It  is  certain  that  the  LG  texts  that  we 
possess  are  the  result  of  a gradual  process  of  development  and  accretion.’ 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  original  LG  must  be  much  earlier  than 
Thurneysen  thought,  as  the  Dindshenchas  borrows  from  it;  but  he  uses  the 
title  in  a sense  which  Thurneysen  rightly  rejected.^® 

There  are  five  recensions  and  fifteen  MSS.  Macalister  attempted  an 
edition  which  would  present  the  four  early  recensions  and  the  important 
variants  of  all  MSS.  in  a single  text;  and  the  result  has  been  confusion.  In 
the  Introduction  he  has  added  some  useful  observations  to  the  discussion. 
But  the  task  of  establishing  order  remains  undone.  An  edition  and  trans- 
lation of  the  oldest  recension,  such  as  Thurneysen  proposed  long  ago,  with 
a fresh  introduction,  would  be  a simple  undertaking,  and  well  worth  doing, 
for  the  Lebor  Gabala  is  a storehouse  of  old  tradition  and  at  the  same 
time  an  anthology  of  historical  poems,  and  it  is  a splendid  example  of 
the  combination  of  secular  and  monastic  learning  in  the  period  of  re- 
covery which  followed  the  struggle  with  the  Norsemen.®^ 
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MOYLOUGH  CASTLE,  GO.  GALWAY 


By  D.  M.  Waterman 


MOYLOUGH  CASTLE  is  a hitherto  unrecorded  example  of  a 
rectangular  keep  dating  most  probably  from  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  castle  is  situated 
a half-mile  west  of  Moylough  village,  occupying  the  extremity  of  a ridge 
of  slight  elevation,  probably  of  morainic  origin,  which  overlooks  the  low, 
marshy  country  bordering  on  Summerville  Lough  (O.S.  6 in.  Galway 
sheet  45).  Apart  from  the  keep,  no  other  indications  of  masonry  defence 
are  visible,  but  the  structure  appears  to  be  isolated  by  a ditch  which 
extends  across  the  width  of  the  narrow  promontory.  The  accompanying 
plan,  prepared  from  a survey  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  my  wife, 
and  the  architectural  description  may  serve  to  place  on  record  an 
interesting  castle  for  which  documentation  appears  to  be  lacking. 

The  keep  (fig.  1;  pi.  VIII)  comprises  a rectangular  building  of  three 
stories,  built  throughout  of  limestone  rubble  set  in  fairly  hard  whitish 
lime  mortar.  It  measures  21'  10"  in  width  and  between  39'  9"  and  40'  7" 
in  length,  with  walls  6'  6"  in  thickness  which  are  provided  externally 
with  a tall  base  batter  rising  to  a height  of  at  least  9'  6",  with  a projection 
of  2'.  The  internal  floors  were  of  timber,  the  sockets  for  the  cross  beams 
remaining  at  close  intervals  in  the  longer  walls;  the  beams  supporting 
the  first  floor  averaged  1'  in  breadth  and  1'  2"  in  thickness.  The  height 
of  the  first  floor  over  the  present  ground  surface  within  the  building  is 
about  15'  6",  and  that  of  the  second  floor  is  29';  the  surviving  height 
of  the  walls,  about  45'  above  ground,  is  approximately  that  of  the  original 
wall-walk  at  roof  level.  The  keep  survives  to  roof  level  on  three  sides, 
but  the  SW.  wall  has  collapsed  and  together  with  the  adjacent  S.  and 
W.  angles  is  reduced  to  its  foundation,  the  outer  face  of  which  is  obscured 
by  fallen  masonry  and  much  overgrown. 

The  basement  is  lighted  by  small  openings,  set  in  low  embrasures, 
4'  in  width  and  5'  in  height,  with  nearly  flat  vaults  erected,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  building,  on  timber  centering.  Towards  the  exterior  the  embrasures 
splay  inwards  to  narrow  loops  which  pierce  the  base  batter;  one  loop 
only,  6"  in  width  and  about  2'  in  height,  survives  intact,  the  remainder 
are  represented  merely  by  ragged  enlargements  of  the  original  openings. 
A single  embrasure  in  the  NE.  wall  and  two  embrasures  in  each  of  the 
longer  sides  remain  more  or  less  complete  and  the  base  of  another  can 
be  traced  in  the  SW.  wall;  there  appears  to  have  been  a further  embrasure. 
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of  similar  height  but  of  greater  width,  in  the  SE.  wall  at  the  S.  angle, 
but  of  this  only  the  inner  jambs  survive. 

The  entrance  to  the  keep  is  at  first  floor  level,  at  the  E.  angle  in 
the  SE.  wall;  it  is  nearly  5'  wide  between  jambs,  with  a semi-circular 
head  rising  9'  9"  above  the  threshold  and  is  provided  on  the  inside  with 
a socket  for  a draw  bar.  The  entrance  passage,  5'  3"  in  width,  has  a 
segmental  vault  and  rere-arch  and  the  in-going  on  the  NE.  is  set  back 
from  the  main  wall  face  to  accommodate  the  door  when  open. 

The  first  floor  chamber  is  lighted  by  narrow  windows  with  semi- 
circular heads,  set  in  tall  embrasures  5'  in  width  and  IT  in  height  to 
the  crown  of  the  semi-circular  rere-arch;  all  are  provided  with  window 
seats.  Of  these  openings,  that  in  the  NW.  wall  is  best  preserved;  the 
window  is  2'  in  width  and  6'  1"  in  height  with  a sill  2'  3"  above  the 
floor  of  the  embrasure  and  T above  the  seat  level.  The  other  windows 
and  their  embrasures  are  of  similar  form  and  dimensions,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  the  NE.  light  the  window  head  appears  to  have  been 
pointed,  rather  than  semi-circular  in  form.  There  were  two  embrasures 
in  the  SE.  wall  but  of  one,  placed  close  to  the  collapsed  S.  angle,  only 
a single  jamb  survives. 

From  the  N.  angle,  in  the  NW.  wall,  a stair,  lighted  by  a small 
splayed  loop,  makes  a half  turn  to  reach  the  level  of  the  second  floor 
and  then  continues  to  rise  in  the  thickness  of  the  NE.  wall  to  roof  level; 
to  accommodate  the  stair,  the  N.  angle,  up  to  second  floor  level,  is 
thickened  internally  by  means  of  a squinch,  originally  supported  on  a 
heavy  timber  beam.  The  entrance  from  the  stair  to  the  second  floor 
chamber  was  situated  in  the  NE.  wall  adjacent  to  the  N.  angle;  the  door 
itself  has  disappeared  leaving  a large  ragged  opening,  but  there  is  a small 
splayed  loop  placed  opposite  in  the  outer  face  of  the  building  to  light 
the  entry. 

The  second  floor  is  now  inaccessible  for  survey  purposes  but  appears 
to  have  been  lighted  by  large  splayed  openings,  set  in  shallow  em- 
brasures, at  each  end  of  the  longer  walls;  these  lights  are  about  4'  in 
width  internally,  with  nearly  flat  heads  and  have  square  built  jambs  on 
the  outer  face.  A similar,  but  narrower,  loop  pierces  the  NE.  wall  beneath 
the  mural  stair. 

There  are  no  indications  of  fireplaces  withm  ine  building  as  it  sur- 
vives and  indeed,  as  in  similar  rectangular  keeps  elsewhere,  these  may 
never  have  existed  as  permanent  architectural  features.  Latrine  accom- 
modation, moreover,  is  also  lacking  but  on  analogy  with  the  rectangular 
keeps  at  Athenry,  Co.  Galway,^  or  Greencastle,  Co.  Down,^  could  have 
been  situated  at  first  floor  level  diagonally  opposite  the  entrance,  in  the 
now  collapsed  W.  angle. 

Rectangular  keeps,  all  probably  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  are  particularly  well  represented  in  Co.  Galway  and  include 


^Archceol  ].,  XCIII  (1936),  156. 


Wlster  J.  ArchaoL,  XV  (1952),  96. 
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examples  at  Athenry,  15  miles  SW.  of  Moylough,  and  Cargin,  situated 
twenty-four  miles  to  the  west  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Corrib.  Cargin,  a 
building  of  two  stories  with  original  basement  vaulting  and  direct  stair  com- 
munication between  ground  and  upper  floor,  is  closely  similar  in  plan 
to  the  keep  at  Rinnduin,  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Ree  in  Co.  Roscommon, 
but  bears  little  resemblance  in  detail  to  the  keep  at  Moylough.  The 
keep  at  the  de  Bermingham  castle  of  Athenry  however,  is  more  directly 
comparable  and  agrees  closely  in  dimensions,  measuring  55'  by  35'  against 
53'  by  35'  at  Moylough;  it  appears  to  have  been  of  three  stories  (although 
there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  an  internal  roof  at  second  floor  level) 
and  was  originally  floored  in  timber  throughout,  the  present  basement 
vault  being  an  insertion.  In  view  of  this  similarity,  a de  Bermingham 
origin  for  the  Moylough  keep  may  be  suggested;  as  Dr.  H.  G.  Leask 
points  out  to  me,  Moylough  is  situated  nearly  mid-way  between  Athenry 
and  another  de  Bermingham  stronghold  at  Dunmore. 

The  class  of  rectangular  keep  to  which  both  Moylough  and  Athenry 
belong  appears  to  have  flourished  in  Ireland  during  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  occasionally  later,  as  in  the  case  of  Greencastle, 
Co.  Down,  commenced  c.  1260.  At  Athenry,  the  presence  of  good 
architectural  detail  indicates  a date  of  c.  1250  for  the  erection  of  the  keep; 
based  on  structural  evidence  alone,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  date  of 
the  Moylough  building  but  it  may  be  suggested  to  have  been  erected 
nearer  the  beginning,  rather  than  towards  the  middle,  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Moylough  Castle,  even  in  its  present  incomplete  condition,  is  a par- 
ticularly interesting  example  of  early  masonry  castle-building  in  Ireland  and 
unlike  the  majority  of  comparable  structures  elsewhere  it  has  survived 
without  later  modifications.  The  existing  masony  appears  to  be  structur- 
ally sound  and  the  castle  is  well  worthy  of  preservation. 


THE  BARONY  OF  SHILLELAGH 


By  Liam  Price,  Past  President 


The  formation  of  this  barony  dates  back  only  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  In  the  order  for  the  formation  of  the  County  of  Wicklow 
in  January  1605/6,  the  Commissioners  state  that,  “ haveinge  viewed  and 
surveied  the  Irish  territorie  called  Shilellagh  . . . and  findinge  the  same 
to  be  in  noe  countie,  or  doubteful  in  what  countie  lieth  ”,  it  is  to  be  joined 
to  the  new  County  of  Wicklow.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  usually 
regarded  as  part  of  the  County  of  Carlow,  and  it  is  so  shown  on  Speed’s 
map  of  Leinster,  dated  1610.  The  only  place  in  it  which  is  marked  on 
that  map  is  Camew. 

The  description  of  it  as  an  Irish  territory  makes  one  think  of  the 
neighbouring  districts,  Cosha,  Byrnes’  Country,  Ranelagh,  which  had  by 
the  16th  century  come  into  Irish  occupation;  these  were  treated  as 
existing  units  by  the  officials  in  Dublin,  and  the  baronies  into  which  the 
new  county  was  divided  for  administrative  purposes  were  based  on  them. 
The  16th  century  officials  had  a fairly  good  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
these  districts,  but  Shillelagh  was  mostly  unknown  territory,  as  is  shown 
for  example  in  Russell’s  Diary.  The  earliest  document  setting  out  the 
boundaries  of  Shillelagh,  an  Inquisition  of  1607,  has  hitherto  been  so 
obscure  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  the  area  described  in 
it  was  the  same  as  the  present  barony.  The  publication  of  the  Civil 
Survey  of  County  Wexford,  however,  now  makes  it  possible  to  identify 
several  of  the  places  named  in  this  Inquisition,  and  so,  I think,  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  what  the  Commissioners  of  1606  referred  to  as 
“ the  Irish  territorie  called  Shilellagh  ”. 

The^Civil  Survey  of  County  Wicklow,  made  in  1655,  gave  a descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  “ the  halfe  Barony  of  Shelala  ”.  The  Civil 
Survey  has  been  lost,  but  this  description  has  been  preserved  by  being 
copied  into  the  Annesley  copy  of  the  Co.  Wicklow  Book  of  Survey  and 
Distribution.  It  contains  some  place-names  which  are  now  no  longer 
known,  but  the  particulars  given  in  it,  supplemented  by  those  in  the  Co. 
Wexford  Survey,  show  that  the  boundary  was  practically  the  same  in 
1655  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  It  starts  at  the  middle  of  the  north  side, 
where  the  present  townlands  of  Bellmount,  Carrick  and  Knockatomcoyle 
meet,  and  follows  the  stream  “ which  runneth  southward  out  of  the  great 
Bog  betwixt  Knocktomcoyle  and  Carrickalter  ”.  This  is  now  called  the 
Red  Bog  of  Carrick,  and  it  was  still  a wide  stretch  of  bogland  when 
Nevill’s  map  was  made  in  1760.  It  goes  along  this  brook  to  “ a valley 
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betwixt  the  two  Moyfeaghes  which  makes  the  meare  between  Stranekally 
and  Carrickalter  these  townlands  do  not  now  adjoin,  but  Nevill’s  map 
shows  the  bog  as  continuing  southwards  as  far  as  Stranakelly.  The  name 
“ the  two  Moyfeaghes  ” is  intriguing,  for  it  recalls  the  ancient  district 
names  of  Magh  Fea  and  Fotharta  Fea;  but  it  would  be  another  day’s 
work  to  investigate  whether  there  could  be  any  connection  between  the 
names.  The  boundary  next  goes  to  “ a little  stream  or  Brooke  called 
Shrohankillahanglisie  ” between  Stranakelly  and  Farnees;  Famees 
evidently  included  part  of  the  townland  now  called  Muskeagh,  and  the 
brook  must  be  the  one  which  runs  beside  the  old  church  of  Mullinacuff. 
The  next  place  named  is  “ Corrynyndonnell  Ina  ”,  from  which  the 
boundary  went  north-eastwards  to  “the  meere  betwixt  the  lands  of 
Rahenstowne  ” and  Ballyshonog;  this  would  bring  it  over  the  hill  north 
of  Forttown  House;  the  present  townland  of  Newtown  must  have  been 
part  of  Ballyraheen.  Thence  it  went  south  to  the  Derry  River  and  followed 
the  river  eastwards  to  Kilcommon  Bridge,  and  on  to  the  stream  running 
between  “ Cran  Inabigg  ” (which  appears  to  be  the  old  name  of  Mount 
Pleasant)  and  Rosnastraw.  It  followed  this  stream  “ to  or  neere  the  Ford 
of  the  Mill  of  Gillroe  ”,  probably  the  place  where  Rosnastraw  Bridge  is 
now,  and  on  to  the  boundary  between  “ the  Lands  of  the  said  Mill  of 
Gillroe  ” (now  Mill  Land)^  and  Coolafancy;  then  it  went  along  the 
boundary  between  Coolafancy  and  Loggan  in  Co.  Wexford.  From 
here  the  whole  eastern  and  southern  boundary  is  described  simply  as 
“ the  meere  which  divideth  betwixt  the  County  of  Wexford  and  this  halfe 
Barony  ” as  far  as  the  place  where  Ballingate  meets  Coolmela  in  Co. 
Wexford.  It  then  runs  north  between  Ballingate  and  the  Co.  Wexford 
lands  of  Garryhasten  and  “ Log  Inchy  ” (an  old  name  of  part  of  Garry- 
hasten)  to  the  Derry  River,  along  the  river  to  the  stream  which  is  the 
western  bou.ndary  of  “ the  Lands  of  the  Ure  ” (now  Newry),  and  up  this 
stream  to  Moylisha  from  there  it  is  carried  along  the  boundary  of  “ the 
County  of  Catherlagh  ” as  far  as  the  River  Derreen;  then  it  follows  the 
Derreen  to  “ the  meere  turning  eastward  from  the  said  River  betwixt 
the  Lands  of  Losscolman  in  this  halfe  Barony  and  the  Lands  of  Bally 
Royall  in  the  County  of  Catherlagh  this  is  the  present  parish  of 
Haroldstown  in  Co.  Carlow.  Thence  it  goes  “ betwixt  the  Lands  of  Gowle 
in  this  halfe  Barony  and  the  Lands  of  Killongford  in  the  Lordship  of 
Clonmore  ”,  and  then  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Knockatomcoyle 
to  where  it  adjoins  Carrickalter  (that  is,  Carrick). 

This  description  gives  no  details  of  the  line  the  boundary  follows 
from  Loggan  to  Coolmela.  This  line  is  fully  described,  however,  in  the 
Civil  Survey  of  County  Wexford,  which  has  recently  (1953)  been  edited 
by  Dr.  Simington  for  the  Irish  MSS.  Commission.  The  local  boundaries 
of  baronies,  parishes  and  townlands  are  here  set  out,  and  the  descriptions 
are  the  more  useful  because  on  the  Down  Survey  maps  much  of  the  land 

iJhe  townland  of  Mill  Land  is  now  in  the  Barony  of  Ballinacor  South. 
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on  the  border  between  Wicklow  and  Wexford  is  shown  as  unforfeited 
and  is  therefore  left  blank.  The  boundaries  given  in  the  Civil  Survey 
require  careful  study,  and  comparison  with  recent  maps,  for  they  contain 
a great  many  place-names  which  have  long  been  obsolete.  For  con- 
venience it  is  easier  to  follow  the  direction  taken  in  the  Wexford 
descriptions,  and  so  to  start  from  the  south-west,  at  Newry  on  the  Derry 
River,  where  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Carlow  meet. 

In  the  General  Description  of  the  Barony  of  Scarawalsh,  at  p.  259, 
this  point  is  called  Bunure : “ upp  the  River  Derye  to  Bunure  and  from 
thence  directlye  to  the  meare  betwixt  Culmilagh  and  Bolingattybegge  ”. 
On  p.  260,  in  the  bounds  of  “ Mocoyne  ” Parish  (that  is,  Moyacomb), 
this  line  is  described  as  “ upp  the  said  Derry  till  the  meare  betwixt  Bolin- 
gatt  & Garrihastine  ”.  The  boundaries  here  were  not  quite  the  same  as 
they  are  are  now.  Coolmela  and  Corragh  were  then  in  Kilrush  parish, 
not  in  Moyacomb.  The  parish  boundary  stopped  at  Garryhasten,  but  the 
barony  boundary  went  on  through  Coolmela  “ along  Askinningane  to  the 
topp  of  Sleartigh  ” this  was  the  name  of  the  hill  between  Coolmela  and 
Kiltilly,  as  is  shown  by  the  bounds  of  Kilrush  parish.  Part  of  the  present 
Coolmela  seems  to  have  been  in  Shillelagh.  The  line  then  went  “ downe 
to  the  toppe  that  meares  between  Kiltilly  & Bolingat  ”,  that  is,  it  went 
along  the  crest  leading  north-eastwards  from  the  hill  that  was  called 
“ Sleartigh  ”.  The  barony  description  continues  “ thence  through  that 
Bogg  directlye  to  Aghvalighnancrine  ”.  The  bounds  of  Kilrush  describe 
this  as  “ along  Pill  Lemmondally  ”.  This  was  the  southern  boundary  of 
Ballingate;  the  name  appears  again  as  “ Vill  Lembondalye  ” on  p.  261 
(“  Vill  ” underlined  and  “ So  ” written  in  the  margin),  and  again  as  Lem- 
bondallye  on  p.  263.  “ Pill  ” here  evidently  means  a small  stream 

running  through  the  bog,  and  Lem-  may  represent  leim,  with  the  meaning 
of  a place  where  animals  pass:  “a  narrow  part  of  a river  where  they 
crossed  by  bounding  from  one  bank  to  the  other  ”,  as  suggested  by  Joyce 
{Irish  Names  of  Places,  ii  p.  317). 

We  might  picture  Strafford  at  such  a place  on  one  of  his  deer- 
stalking expeditions,  for  Shillelagh  was  ‘ Black  Tom’s  ’ hunting  estate. 
He  writes  in  a letter  to  Archbishop  Laud  in  1638:  “I  am  here  in  the 
country  of  mountains  and  woods  hunting  & chacing  all  the  out-lying 
deer  I can  light  of  . . . The  other  day,  standing  to  get  a shoot  at  a buck, 
I was  so  damnably  bitten  with  midges  as  my  face  is  all  niezled  over  ever 
since  ...  I never  felt  or  saw  such  in  England;  surely  they  are  younger 
brothers  to  the  Muskitoes  the  Indies  brag  on  so  much”. 

“ Aghvalighnancrine  ” was  at  the  point  where  Kilrush  and  Carnew 
parishes  meet;  it  is  spelled  Aghvelaghaancrine,  and  Aghvaleghnenchrine, 
in  the  section  describing  Carnew  parish  (pp.  262,  263).  The  present 
townland  here  preserves  the  name  in  the  form  Ballynancoran.  There  was 
evidently  a ford  here  on  an  old  trackway:  hence  dth-bhelaigh.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  last  part  of  the  name  is  not  clear. 

From  here  the  barony  boundary  followed  a stream  which  runs 
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between  the  present  townlands  of  Tombreen  and  Dunishal  and  then  into 
the  Mine  River.  This  name  is  spelled  Muine  and  Munge,  so  the  river 
probably  got  its  name  from  the  word  mong,  muing,  meaning  ‘ the  morass  ’ . 
The  boundary  went  up  the  Mine  River  for  a short  way  to  a ford  called 
Aghsolishe,  which  was  where  the  present  Mine  Bridge  is;  “ thence  ” 
(“  leaving  the  Munge  p.  262)  “ northward  a ditch  that  meares  between 
Vumringar  & Muney  ”,  and  from  there  along  a stream  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Ballyellis.  This  is  the  stream  which  runs  on  the  north  side 
of  Umrygar  and  east  of  Carnew.  Aghsolishe  I think  probably  represents, 
not  dth  soluis,  but  simply  dth  salach,  for  the  Wexford  pronunciation  of 
ch  seems  to  have  been  very  close  to  that  of  slender  s. 

The  barony  boundary  then  turned  eastward  to  “ the  towne  of  Boli- 
moriscime  ”,  which  was  apparently  a place  on  the  boundary  between 
Kilnahue  and  Rossminoge  parishes : it  is  spelled  Bolimorisrime  on 
p.  264,  and  Ballymorrischam  on  p.  18,  and  in  an  entry  of  the  year  1612 
it  is  written  Ballymorishequeym  {Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  Jos.  I,  p.  390). 

The  description  of  Carnew  parish  (the  Wexford  part)  on  p.  262  gives 
the  bounds  as  following  “the  streame  alonge  till  Monganehoure”.  This 
seems  to  be  the  stream  already  mentioned,  which  came  from  Ballyellis, 
and  Monganehoure  seems  to  have  been  the  old  name  of  some  place  in 
the  townland  of  Park. 

The  baronies  of  Scarawalsh  and  Gorey  met  near  here,  but  the 
boundary  is  difficult  to  follow.  “ Balielishe  ” (Ballyellis)  was  in  the 
barony  of  Scarawalsh,  as  it  is  now,  but  the  description  on  p.  263  shows 
that  it  was  a much  larger  place  than  the  present  townland.  It  was  in 
McDamore’s  country  in  Co.  Wexford.^  The  adjacent  townland  of  Mota- 
bower  only  appears  once  in  the  Civil  Survey,  as  “ Meatbore  ”,  a place 
on  the  boundary  of  Aughnamaulmeen  and  Baltyfarrell,  in  Gorey  barony 
(p.  7).  It  was  not  in  Shillelagh,  but  in  Kilcheele  territory.^ 

The  description  of  the  barony  of  Gorey  (p.  3)  locates  “ the  stone 
crosse  of  Ballielis  ” on  the  barony  boundary,  near  Kilcavan  in  Shillelagh, 
and  bordering  on  the  barony  of  Scarawalsh.  North  of  this  the  description 
of  the  boundary  has  three  or  four  place-names  which  are  now  obsolete. 
One  of  these  is  “ the  topp  of  Knocktober  ”,  which  is  also  named  as  one 
of  the  places  on  the  bounds  of  Crosspatrick  parish  (p.  9);  it  may  have 
been  the  name  of  the  hill  between  Cummer  and  Cummerduff,  which  is 
about  two  miles  north  of  Ballyellis,  and  on  the  boundary  between  the 
parishes  of  Crosspatrick  and  Carnew.  Here  the  word  comar  cannot  refer 
to  a river  confluence;  perhaps  it  indicates  the  place  where  the  territory 
of  two  septs  met.  North  of  this  on  the  barony  boundary  was  “ the  Mill  of 
Geleroe  ”,  that  is.  Mill  Land,  which  adjoins  Loggan;  this  bring  us  to  the 
point  where  the  bounds  of  Shillelagh  leave  the  Co.  Wexford  and  go  along 
the  Derry  River  to  Kilcommon  Bridge,  as  described  in  the  Civil  Survey 
of  County  Wicklow. 

2Cfl/.  Pat.  Rolls,  Jas.  I.  p.  390.  ^ibid.,  pp.  258,  349. 
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The  Civil  Survey  of  County  Carlow  has  not  survived,  and  as  far  as 
I am  aware  there  is  no  detailed  description  of  the  boundary  of  the  county 
where  it  adjoins  Shillelagh.  There  are  however  entries  in  the  Fiants  of 
Elizabeth  for  the  years  1586  and  1589  (nos.  4918,  5344)  which  show  that 
at  that  time  Clonegall  and  Leany  in  Co.  Carlow,  as  well  as  Garryhasten 
and  Coolmela  in  Co.  Wexford,  were  regarded  as  part  of  Farren  O’Neill 
territory,  not  of  Shillelagh,  so  that  the  boundary  on  this  side  must  have 
followed  approximately  the  same  line  as  it  does  now. 

From  all  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  area  covered  by  the  present 
barony  of  Shillelagh  is  much  the  same  at  is  was  in  1655,  when  the  Civil 
Survey  was  made.  We  have  also  some  information  about  its  extent  half 
a century  earlier,  in  the  Chancery  Inquisition  taken  in  1607  (Wicklow, 
Jas.  I,  no.  1),  which  gives  a description  of  the  bounds  of  the  territory  of 
Shillelagh.  The  printed  record  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  as  the  Inquis- 
ition was  evidently  illegible  in  several  places;  and  it  is  also  very  difficult 
to  follow,  as  nearly  all  the  place-names  in  it  are  now  obsolete,  and  some 
of  them  may  be  corrupt.  By  means,  however,  of  the  names  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Civil  Survey  documents  it  is  now  possible  to  identify 
several  of  the  places  named,  and  they  seem  to  show  that  the  boundary 
was  much  the  same  as  has  been  already  described. 

The  bounds  begin  with  “ the  streame  of  water  falling  from  Fintrowan 
into  the  river  of  Durrey  ”.  Fintrowan  cannot  be  identified,  but  further  on 
the  names  show  that  the  description  is  following  the  southern  boundary 
from  west  to  east;  it  continues  “ to  the  small  streame  by  northe  the  house 
place  of  Downarde,  leaving  the  house  place  of  Downarde  and  the  rest  of 
Downarde  lying  on  the  south  side  of  that  streame  to  Coollemyllagh  ”. 
This  is  Coolmela,  and  Downard  was  somewhere  near  it  (see  Cal.  Pat. 
Rolls,  Jas.  I,  p.  296);  the  stream  may  be  the  one  which  rises  towards  the 
north  side  of  Coolmela,  and  here  again  it  would  seem  as  if  a part  of 
Coolmela  was  regarded  as  being  in  the  territory  of  Shillelagh.  After  this 
come  a number  of  names,  among  which  we  find  “ the  topp  of  Slewartagh  ”, 
“ Ballaghenencrine  ”,  “ from  thence  along  and  in  a streame  falling  into 
the  Moyne,  and  so  and  in  the  river  of  Moyne  ”,  “ Aghsollose  ”,  all  of 
which  are  easily  identifiable  with  the  places  already  mentioned  that  appear 
in  the  description  of  the  bounds  in  1655.  The  Inquisition  continues 
“ from  that  river  ” [i.e.,  the  Moyne,  now  called  the  Mine  River]  “ by  a 
ditch  leading  to  the  three  stones  above  Aghprison,  being  the  three  meares 
between  McVadock,  McDamore  and  Shillelogh  ”.  This  ditch  is  obviously 
the  same  as  the  “ ditch  that  meares  between  Vumringar  and  Muney  ” in 
the  description  of  1655  of  the  barony  of  Scarawalsh. 

It  was  somewhere  near  Ballyellis,  north  of  Money,  that  the  territories 
of  the  three  septs  met.  Ballyellis  was  in  McDamore’s  country;  north  of 
it  was  McVadock’s  country,  which  was  sometimes  called  Kilcheele. 
Dr.  Simington  mentions  a grant  of  part  of  Kilcheele  territory  to  some  of 
the  McVadocks  (Introduction,  p.  xxv),  and  in  1640  members  of  the  sept 
held  lands  in  Kilnahue  parish.  This  parish  extended  as  far  as  Motabower. 
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Speed’s  map  of  1610  shows  “ McVadok  ’ immediately  to  the  north  of 
“ McDamore  ”,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Carnew. 

After  this  among  other  places  on  the  boundary  the  Inquisition  names 
“ the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Knockneobber  this  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  “ the  topp  of  Knocktober  ”,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  1655  description 
of  the  barony  of  Gorey.  In  the  rest  of  the  document,  which  has  several 
blanks,  the  only  name  certainly  identifiable  is  “the  Duerry”;  this  is  the 
Derry  River,  and  the  boundary  seems  to  be  following  it  along  the  north 
side  of  Crosspatrick  parish. 

One  of  the  places  named  just  before  the  Derry  River  is  “ Baltefarrell 
in  Shilellogh  ”,  adjoining  “ Coolesmottan  ”,  which  was  in  or  near  Rosna- 
straw.‘‘  Here  we  have  the  same  name  as  Baltyfarrell  in  Wexford,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a different  place;  the  description  “in  Shilellogh”  would  appear 
to  have  been  added  to  distinguish  this  Baltefarrell  from  the  Wexford 
townland,  which  is  not  near  the  Derry,  but  was  in  McVadock’s  country 
or  Kilcheele.^ 

After  the  boundary  has  left  the  Derry  River  a place  called  “ Slew- 
anglish  ” is  named;  this  recalls  the  name  “ Shrohankillahanglisie  ” of  the 
County  Wicklow  Civil  Survey,  but  not  closely  enough  for  identification. 

So  far  as  one  can  determine  the  boundaries  of  1607,  they  seem  to 
be  the  same  as  those  of  1655. 

The  Inquisition  of  1607  may  have  been  taken  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Henry  Harrington,  to  whom  Shillelagh  had  been  granted  in  1581.  He 
made  a lease  of  the  territory  in  1608,  which  is  printed  in  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls, 
Jas.  I at  p.  253;  this  deed  describes  it  as  “the  lordship  or  circuit  of  land 
called  Shelelagh  otherwise  Shelely  ”,  and  the  places  in  it  are  listed  by 
name.  Some  of  the  names  are  no  longer  in  use,  but  most  of  them  can 
be  identified  with  existing  townland  names,  and  they  cover  the  whole 
district  within  the  boundaries  which  have  been  described  above. 

All  the  evidence  we  have  therefore  goes  to  show  that  the  present 
barony  of  Shillelagh  contains  the  same  area  as  the  territory  which 
Harrington  held  in  the  early  17th  century,  when  the  boundaries  were 
first  officially  described. 

In  the  16th  century  documents  (Fiants,  State  Papers,  etc.)  a few 
entries  are  found  referring  to  Shillelagh,  and  the  places  mentioned  in 
them  are  within  the  boundaries  which  have  been  set  out  above.  The  map 
of  the  “ newly  made  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Ferns  ”,  the  date  of  which 
is  about  1578  or  1579  (State  Papers,  1574-85,  p.  162),  shows  the  territory 
under  the  name  of  the  “ Barrony  of  Minemor  ”,  with  the  boundary  very 
roughly  sketched;  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the  area  is  the  same  as  that 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  for  “ Tolevelime  ” (Tullow)  is  shown 
on  the  west  side,  Clonmore  on  the  north,  and  McVadoke  and  Conohill 
(now  Connahill)  on  the  east.  Minmore  is  now  a townland  about  4 miles 
north-west  of  Carnew. 

Our  general  knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  in  this  part  of  the 

^Place-names  of  the  Barony  of  Bailina-  ®See  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  Jas.  I,  p.  349 : 
cor  South,  p.  79.  Wexford  Survey,  p.  7. 
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country  tells  us  that  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  early  16th  century 
became  stereotyped  during  the  gradual  replacement  of  the  power  of  the 
earls  of  Kildare  by  the  authority  of  the  Deputy’s  officials.  So,  for  instance, 
when  we  read  of  a proposal  in  1549  to  settle  some  of  the  King’s  gallo- 
glasses  in  Shillelagh  (State  Papers  1509-73,  p.  105),  we  may  assume  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  same  district,  which  Harrington  got  possession  of 
some  30  years  later. 

To  trace  the  history  of  Shillelagh  in  earlier  times  would  be  more 
difficult.  There  is  a period  of  more  than  a century  before  1530  for  which 
records  are  almost  entirely  lacking.  The  only  Irish  reference  to  the  name 
appears  to  be  in  the  Topographical  Poem  of  O hUidhrin;  he  was  writing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century;  he  speaks  of  O Gaoithin  as  lord  of 
Siol  Ealaigh,  but  he  tells  us  nothing  about  the  territory  over  which  he 
says  this  chieftain  bore  sway.  In  his  time  all  these  parts  of  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  were  held  by  the  Irish;  he  is  however  purporting  to  describe 
Leinster  as  it  was  some  two  and  a half  centuries  earlier.  During  the  13th 
century  the  district  had  formed  part  of  the  great  fee  of  Leinster  which 
was  held  by  the  Earl  Marshal  as  Strongbow’s  successor.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean,  however,  that  the  territory  which  is  now  the  barony 
of  Shillelagh  was  actually  occupied  by  Anglo-Norman  owners.  At  the 
time  of  the  original  Norman  settlement  of  Leinster  Strongbow  granted  to 
some  of  his  followers  tracts  of  land  corresponding  to  existing  Irish 
territorial  divisions,  such  as  Forth  and  Idrone  in  Carlow;  but  the  north 
part  of  Wexford  and  the  adjacent  districts  seem  to  have  been  granted  to 
or  left  in  the  possession  of  MacMurchadha.® 

The  question  regarding  Shillelagh  is  whether  it  was  already  at  that 
I time  an  Irish  territory  or  tuath  like  Idrone,  or  whether  it  was  only  in  the 
14th  century  that  the  district  came  into  the  possession  of  a sept  called 
Siol  Ealaigh,  whose  name  was  given  to  it.  This  was  what  happened  when 
the  Gabhal  Raghnaill  branch  of  the  O’Bymes  overran  and  took  possession 
j of  the  Glenmalure — Aughrim  district;  it  came  to  be  known  as  Goulranell 
; or  Ranelagh  from  the  15th  century  onwards. 

The  fact  that  O hUidhrin  records  the  name  Siol  Ealaigh  is  an  argu- 
ment against  our  supposing  that  this  was  the  case  here.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  discover  where  O hUidhrin  got  his  information  from.  There 
is  a name  Eladach  or  Elothach  in  the  Ui  Cennselaigh  genealogy,  and  the 
Book  of  Lecan  has  the  sept  name  Sil  nElathaig,  but  the  form  Siol  Ealaigh 
does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere.  An  abbot  of  Aghowle  {Mitigen  abb 
Acaid  abla)  is  named  in  one  of  the  Ui  Cennselaigh  families,  and  perhaps 
this  is  an  indication  that  the  district  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Ui  Cenn- 
selaigh from  early  times.  When  an  opportunity  occurs  for  examining  the 
genealogies  more  fully,  and  for  investigating  the  few  scattered  references 
to  places  in  the  Shillelagh  district  which  are  to  be  found  in  13  th  and  14th 
century  records,  some  more  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  question.  Mean- 
while the  publication  of  the  Wexford  Civil  Survey  has  enabled  us  to 
interpret  the  1607  Inquisition  and  to  show  that  the  territory  of  Shillelagh 
had  its  present  extent  at  that  period. 

®See  Orpen,  The  Song  of  Dermot  and  the  Earl,  line  2185. 
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THE  CHRONOLOGY  AND  RELATIONSHIPS  OF 
SOME  IRISH  AND  SCOTTISH  CROSSES 


By  Robert  B.  K.  Stevenson 


TN  studying  the  sequence  of  the  early  Christian  monuments  of  Scotland, 
particularly  those  in  the  west,  constant  reference  is  inevitable  to  works 
on  Irish  sculpture,  but  problems  common  to  both  countries  may  appear 
in  a different  light  when  seen  from  a Scottish  viewpoint.  Ideas  that  have 
arisen  in  this  way  are  now  put  forward  as  suggestions  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Iona  occupies  a very  special  position  between  the  two  countries 
historically,  and  one  might  almost  say  geographically.  Dr.  Franfoise 
Henry  has  emphasised  the  possibility  that  the  monastery  there  may  have 
been  also  an  artistic  intermediary,  and  itself  a centre  of  such  artistic  im- 
portance as  to  be  the  Book  of  Kells’  place  of  origin.  In  this  connection 
she  notes  that  some  panels  of  boss  patterns  on  the  sculptured  crosses 
at  Iona  resemble  parts  of  the  spiral  compositions  of  the  great  Chi-Rho 
page  of  the  Book;  and  further  that  the  animal  style  of  another  of  the 
artists  of  the  manuscript  has  distinct  Pictish  affinities.’^ 


The  Boss  Style 

Amplifying  the  first  point  she  has  said  that  the  Iona  crosses  shared 
‘their  plastic  conception  of  sculpture’  with  a few  monuments,  also  decorated 
with  bosses  and  figures,  to  be  seen  in  eastern  Scotland — the  tomb-shrine 
at  St.  Andrews,  the  tall  cross-slab  at  Nigg  (Ross-shire),  and,  one  should 
add,  that  at  Aberlemno  (Angus).^  Her  dating  of  those  monuments  to  the  8th 
century,^  and  thus  to  the  period  to  which  she  refers  the  Book  of  Kells 
itself  (between  760  and  820),  is  followed  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Curie  who  has 
dealt  with  the  matter  more  fully  in  her  important  paper  on  the  Chronology 
of  the  early  Christian  monuments  of  Scotland.^ 

In  criticism  of  Mrs.  Curie  it  has  been  pointed  out  convincingly  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Ralegh  Radford  that  806  can  not  be  taken  as  a terminus  ante 
quern  for  the  Iona  crosses,  since  the  monastery  was  reoccupied  for  several 


ip.  Plenry:  Irish  Art  (London,  1940), 
148-9. 

2ibid.  111. 

^Sculpture  irlandaise  (Paris.  1933),  99. 
iP.S.A.S.  Ixxiv.  (1939-40).  60-116  with 
many  illustrations;  also  Antiquity  1936, 


428-40.  The  indispensable  basic  corpus 
is  J.  Anderson  and  J.  Romilly  Allen, 
Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1903);  from  it  the  site- 
numbers  are  taken : cited  as  E.C.M.S. 
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periods  in  the  9th  century  at  least  down  to  878,  and  in  part  of  the  10th 
I century. Yet  his  belief  in  a really  flourishing  10th  century  monastery 

j with  a corresponding  date  for  the  crosses  is  derived  from  later  records 

I of  royal  burials  that  may  well  be  pious  inventions.®  He  bases  his  dating 

I of  the  crosses,  however,  on  two  assumptions:  that  the  Iona  crosses  are 

essentially  the  same  as  the  early  10th  century  high  crosses  of  Ireland,  and 
! that  the  St.  Andrews  tomb-shrine  can  be  historically  dated  to  about  900- 
940. 

Against  this  late  date  for  the  shrine  there  is  the  weight  of  Mile.  Henry’s 
acceptance  of  a date  near  800  for  the  undoubtedly  related  Iona  crosses. 
(Earlier  writers  who  ascribed  the  beginnings  of  the  Irish  high  crosses  to 
ij  the  10th  century  could,  like  R.  A.  S.  Macalister  in  1928,'  place  the  ‘St. 

I John’s  Cross’  at  Iona  even  as  late  as  the  11th  century).  But  there  are 

other  strong  arguments  as  well.  As  Mrs.  Curie  pointed  out,  there  is  a 
marked  resemblance  between  the  unusual  and  horrid  snake-like  animals 
at  St.  Andrews*  and  ‘gripping  beast’  reptiles  on  a cross  at  Rothbury 
(Northumberland),  dated  by  Sir  Thomas  Kendrick  to  about  800.^  Further, 
the  latter  considers  small  crosses  sunk  in  an  overall  interlace  pattern  in 
the  Leningrad  Gospels  to  be  a manuscript  convention  of  the  Book  of 
Kells  period,^®  and  one  can  see  an  exact  parallel  on  the  St.  Andrews  shrine. 
Then  a hunting  scene  with  trumpeters  on  the  cross-slab  at  Aberlemno  is 
a version  of  that  on  the  Hilton  of  Cadboll  (Ross-shire)  stone  which 
has  no  bosses  and  which  both  Mrs.  Curie  and  Mr.  Radford  place  about 
800.  Lastly,  when  one  views  the  development  of  sculpture  in  Scotland 
as  a whole  and  in  northern  England  (following  Kendrick  rather  than 
W.  G.  Collingwood  for  the  early  stages),  the  10th  century  appears  as  a 
time  of  artistic  degeneration  in  which  the  monuments  we  are  considering 
would  be  quite  out  of  place.  This  is  apparent  from  Mrs.  Curie’s  paper 
even  if  the  whole  of  it  is  not  accepted:  the  present  writer  has  ventured 
on  a considerable  revision  of  Mrs.  Curie’s  scheme  in  a symposium  on 
The  Problem  of  the  Picts}^  and  has  argued  there  the  dates  used  in  what 
follows  here. 

The  Iona  Crosses 


In  1933  Mile.  Henry  showed  that  while  the  Irish  high  crosses  reached 
a stylistic  climax  in  the  10th  century,  they  must  be  spread  through  the 
9th  if  not  also  the  8th  century.^^  Now  it  seems  possible  to  deduce  from 
the  Iona  crosses  themselves  that  they  belong  to  a time  when  the  Irish 
or  ‘ Celtic  ’ form  of  cross  was  not  fully  settled  or  dominant,  that  is  towards 
the  beginning  rather  than  the  end  of  the  series  of  the  high  crosses.  First 


^Antiquity  1942,  1-18. 

®M.  O.  Anderson  Scot.  Hist.  Rev. 
xxviii  (1949),  112. 

"^Antiquity  1928.  216. 

^Sculpt,  iri.  pi.  98,  4. 

®T.  D.  Kendrick:  Anglo-Saxon  Art 


(London,  1938),  156-8. 

’«ibid.  148. 

i^Ed.  F.  T.  Wainwright  (Edinburgh, 
1955).  97-128. 

12/m/;  Art  101-13,  166-77  and  Sculp, 
ir.  163. 
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of  all  there  are  at  Iona  non-Irish  and  non-Scottish  features.  Two  of  the 
most  complete  crosses  of  the  Iona  school,  that  now  called  St.  John’s  Cross, 
and  that  at  Kildalton  in  Islay,  have  a peculiarity  that  has  not  been 
remarked  on,  indeed  it  is  ignored  by  Romilly  Allen’s  otherwise  very 
complete  series  of  cross-shapes^^:  the  sides  of  the  arms  are  not  parallel 
but  concave.  This  seems  a direct  imitation  of  a normal  Northumbrian 
cross-head,  as  found  already  around  700  at  Ruthwell  (Dumfriesshire); 
but  only  a partial  imitation,  since  unlike  the  Iona  crosses  the  Northum- 
brian crosses  are  ringless  and  their  heads  are  smaller.  Confirmation  of  such 
Anglo-Saxon  influence  is  provided  by  Dr.  Henry’s  observation  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  on  the  shafts  of  the  Kildalton  cross 
and  of  Iona  No.  10  (see  below)  and  in  the  centre  of  St.  Martin’s  Cross, 
Iona,  is  a derivation  from  Northumbria.  There  it  was  introduced,  accord- 
ing to  Radford,^^  from  Carolingian  sources,  and  therefore  at  a date 
similar  to  that  of  the  Rothbury  cross.  He  also  suggests  that  the  paired 
beasts  at  the  head  of  St.  Martin’s  Cross  are  Northumbrian  in  inspiration. 

The  arms  of  that  familiar  cross  are  very  slightly  concave  not  parallel- 
sided. They  are  also  as  Mile.  Henry  remarks  ‘curiously  short’.^®  But 
James  Drummond  pointed  out  many  years  ago^®  that  there  are  shallow 
vertical  slots  in  the  ends  of  those  arms,  indicating  that  they  were  com- 
pleted by  end-pieces  of  stone  or  even  of  wood,  for  the  slots  are  only 
1|  ins.  wide  and  the  same  deep,  and  the  thickness  of  the  arms  above 
is  6 ins.  excluding  the  bosses.  A moulding  runs  round  the  arms  as  they 
are  now,  and  has  no  doubt  disguised  their  incompleteness.  The  design 
on  the  end-pieces  must  have  formed  a small  separate  panel,  something 
like  that  on  the  8th  century  Northumbrian  cross  at  Hoddam  (Dumfries- 
shire).^' 

The  chief  interest  of  these  slots  on  the  otherwise  monolithic  cross 
is  that  they  can  be  linked  to  a phase  when,  as  indicated  by  Romilly 
Allen,  several  other  crosses  at  Iona  were  made  of  parts  joined  together. 
Little  stress  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  laid  on  the  evidence  for  this, 
though  it  supports  to  some  extent  Professor  Sean  O Riordain’s  suggestion 
that  the  ‘ Celtic  ’ type  of  cross,  that  with  the  arms  joined  with  a ring, 
is  derived  from  a wooden  prototype.^®  St.  John’s  Cross  restored  by 
R.  A.  S.  Macalister^®  from  the  fragments  described  by  Romilly  Allen  as 
Nos.  3,  5,  8 a-f,  was  a complex  structure,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The 
top  end  of  the  upper  arm  was  separate  and  tenoned  into  the  single  stone 
that  forms  the  rest  of  the  arms,  7 feet  across.  This  in  turn  sat  on  a tenon 
on  the  shaft.  Depressions  in  the  centre  of  the  head  and  on  the  shaft^® 


^^E.C.M.S.  ii.  46.  ff. 

’^op.  cit.  5. 

15/ra/!  Art,  111  and  pi.  XLTI;  span 
4',  height  14i'. 

^^Sciilptured  Monuments  of  Iona  and 
the  West  Highlands  (Edin.  1881),  6.  Dr. 
J.  S.  Richardson,  who  favours  wooden 
end-pieces,  has  noted  that  if  the  crosses 
were  originally  painted  the  difference  in 


material  would  not  have  mattered. 
(Rhlnd  lectures,  unpublished). 

Antiquity  1953,  155-8. 
iSFeilscn'bhinn  Torna  (Cork,  1947),  108 
ff. 

Antiquity  1928.  215-7. 

^^Sculpt.  irl.  pi.  53.  5.  Blown  down  in 
January,  1953.  it  was  re-erected  without 
proper  supervision  in  December,  1954. 
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[Pi  ATi;  IX 


Fragments  of  ‘St.  John’s’  and  ‘St.  Oran’s’  Crosses  as  they  used  to  lie  in  St.  Oran’s  Chapel,  Iona. 

showing  mortice  holes 


Plate  X] 
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Photo  : W.  W.  P.  Rintoul. 


The  transom  of  ‘St.  Oran’s  Cross’,  Iona : three  views  of  E.C.M.S.  No.  1 1 
and  one  of  No.  12 
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may  have  held  applied  bosses  to  give  higher  relief  than  the  slab  allowed— 
Macalister  on  the  other  hand  suggested  insets  of  marble  (pi.  XI  a).  In  the 
head  there  are  also  oblique  mortices  measuring  by  3 ins.  and  4 ins.  deep 
for  the  ends  of  the  (lost)  segments  of  the  ring.^^  The  mortices  for  the 
lower  segments  could  be  seen,  in  the  writer’s  incomplete  examination, 
cut  in  part  into  the  tenon  on  the  shaft,  while  an  old  photograph  of  the 
fragments  shows  that  the  mortices  in  the  arms  varied  in  shape,  as  might 
have  been  expected  (pi.  IX). 


D 


Fig.  1 — Diagrammatic  reconstruction  ( 
to  pi. 


‘ST.  JOHN’S’ 


f stone  crosses  at  Iona : letters  refer 
IX 


The  segments  might  be  said  to  have  acted  as  struts  as  in  O Riordain’s 
hypothetical  origin  of  the  ‘ Celtic  ’ ring.  But  fragments  of  one  or  more 
crosses  at  Iona  are  undoubtedly  ringless  although  made  like  St.  John’s 
Cross  in  a carpentry  technique,  so  that,  particularly  as  they  were  massive, 
struts  would  have  been  a structural  benefit.  As  several  of  the  ringless 
fragments  are  or  have  been  in  St.  Oran’s  Chapel  we  may  call  them  St. 
Oran’s  Cross(es).  Fig.  1 gives  an  idea  of  what  such  a cross  may  have 
looked  like,  but  when  the  two  pieces  of  transom  come  actually  to  be 
fitted  together  it  may  well  be  that  the  shaft  and  upright  arm  will  not 
fit,  besides  being  of  different  stone.^^  The  transom  {E.C.M.S.  Nos.  11  and 

2iMeasurements  from  E.C.M.S.  finial  of  St.  John’s,  while  the  other  stones 

22The  transom  is  a mica  schist  like  the  resemble  the  rest  of  that  cross. 
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12  has  mortices  13  ins.  by  4 ins.  by  1\  ins.  deep,  minimum  dimensions,  but 
as  their  walls  have  broken  away  to  a considerable  extent  they  are  recorded 
as  tenoned  by  Romilly  Allen,  who  may  not  have  seen  them  himself. 
The  pieces  have  in  addition  weathered  seriously  (pi.  X),  but  it  appears  that 
on  the  constrictions  there  were  figures  front  and  back  (a  man  dompting  a 
beast,  and  two  men  side  by  side,  one  perhaps  seated,  are  recognisable).  In 
the  centre  and  outer  portions  there  were  patterns  of  medium  and  small 
bosses  with  snakes.  The  shaft  has  already  been  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated in  E.C.M.S.  as  Iona  Nos.  9 and  10.  In  addition  to  being  broken  in 
half  it  has  lost  its  back,  perhaps  half  the  thickness  having  split  off.  Above 
panels  of  snakes  and  bosses  are  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  on 
the  constriction,  and  above  there  rises  the  remains  of  a wide  tenon.  The 
stone  here  treated  as  the  upper  limb  of  St.  Oran’s  Cross  has  also  been 
fully  recorded  before  {E.C.M.S.  No  4),^^  but  as  a shaft.  Yet  the  attitude 
of  the  animals  with  recurving  heads  at  the  tenon  end  suggests  that  the 
tenon  pointed  downwards.  Further,  though  the  stone  is  carved  on  both 
sides,  the  tenon  end  is  thicker  than  the  other:  the  tip  is  4 ins.  thick 
exclusive  of  relief  bosses,  the  same  as  the  tip  of  No  11  which  must  have 
been  at  least  10  ins.  thick  in  the  centre. 

Though  the  early  monumental  crosses  at  Iona  are  so  different  from 
one  another  they  have  normally  been  assumed  to  belong  to  a single  ‘period’, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  evident  how  one  may  ascertain  their  chronological 
order.  The  St.  Oran’s  Cross  is  the  clumsiest  in  structure.  Its  upper  limb 
No  4,  has  on  one  side  nine  large  low  bosses  in  three  rows,  and  on  the 
other  a complex  and  sophisticated  arrangement  of  medium  and  small 
bosses  such  as  might  otherwise  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  a different 
phase  or  style.^^  The  other  pieces  each  bear  a small  amount  of  figure 
sculpture.  St.  Martin’s  differs  from  the  other  two  crosses  in  having  a 
considerable  amount  of  figure  sculpture  on  one  side;  and  except  for  the 
missing  arm-ends  is  a single  block  of  granite  14^  feet  long.  It  might 
thus  seem  rather  later  than  the  almost  figureless  St.  John’s  Cross,  put 
together  out  of  six  sections  of  epidiorite,^®  the  longest  8+  feet,  and  a 
small  more  micaceous  schist  finial  with  figures  at  the  very  top^®;  in  which 


23The  tenon  is  best  seen  in  J.  Stuart, 
Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  II 
(Edinburgh,  1867),  pi.  xlvi 
^*E.C.M.S.  iii.  fig.  400. 

25Dr  James  Phemister  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  kindly  examined  a 
fragment,  which  he  reports  to  be  a calc- 
chlorite-albite-schist.  He  adds  that  it  can 
not  have  come  from  Iona  or  the  adjacent 
Ross  of  Mull;  and  considers  that  it 
came  from  the  mainland  of  Argyll,  in 
the  Kilmartin-Tayvallich  area.  This 
argues  better  boats  than  curraghs. 

26Macalister  thought  he  recognised  the 
Prodigal  Son.  The  finial  has  a down- 
ward tenon— in  contrast  to  Irish  (house- 


shaped) finials,  to  judge  from  upward 
tenons  on  crosses  at  Kilrea,  Kells 
(Tower),  Duleek : joints  at  other  points 
on  a cross  do  not  seem  in  evidence  in 
Ireland,  though  Macalister  (op.  cit.)  says 
separate  heads  were  common  enough.  At 
Bewcastle  (Cumberland)  the  head  tenoned 
into  its  shaft  (W.  G.  Collingwood ; 
Northumbrian  Crosses  (London,  1927). 
85).  At  Ruthwell  the  head  and  upper 
panel  of  the  shaft  were  probably  of  one 
stone,  which  tenoned  into  the  rest  of  the 
shaft,  the  two  pieces  being  about  5 and 
12  feet  long.  (Letter  from  the  mason 
who  moved  the  cross,  to  the  Rev.  King 
Hewlson.) 
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[Pl.ATH  XI 


St.  John’s  Cross,  Iona:  (a)  front;  ih)  back.  In  background,  St.  Martin’s  Cross  and  stump  of  St.  Matthew’s 

Cross 
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case  the  St.  John’s  birds-nest  bosses  (a  purely  Scotic  feature)  would  have 
been  a fairly  early  elaboration  dropped  in  favour  of  an  exaggerated 
bulbousness  combined  with  a general  sculptural  simplification  of  detail. 
Yet  the  depressions  on  St.  John’s  Cross  may  mark  applied  bulbous  bosses, 
and  its  ‘ birds-nests  ’ and  Northumbrian  arms  are  combined  at  Kildalton 
(Islay)^^  with  figures  and  bulbous  bosses  both  comparable  to  St.  Martin’s. 
St.  Oran’s  shaft  (Nos.  9-10)  also  has  ‘birds-nests’.  One  is  left  with  the 
impression  that  several  sculptors  may  have  been  experimenting  more 
or  less  simultaneously  with  the  theme  of  a monumental  cross,  more 
unanimously  indeed  in  point  of  style  than  their  fellow  artists  then  illumin- 
ating the  Book  of  Kells.  Perhaps  at  the  same  time  the  quarrymen  were 
achieving  increasingly  large  blocks,  larger  than  anything  required  in 
buildings.  The  Kildalton  cross  with  an  arm-span  of  feet  is  apparently 
monolithic. 

It  should  be  noted  that  St.  Matthew’s  cross-shaft  at  Iona  (No.  2), 
sculptured  with  an  Adam  and  Eve  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  side 
with  a rather  dull  flat  interlace,  is  evidently  quite  different  in  date  from 
the  others : it  might  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century  or  later 
still,  or  at  any  rate  be  compared  with  the  Tower  cross  at  Kells. 

Some  Pictish  Sculpture  and  the  Origin  of  the  Ring 
The  Iona  artists,  then,  were  eclectic  at  least  to  the  extent  of  some- 
times incorporating  Northumbrian  ideas  and  sometimes  not,  and  could 
omit  the  ‘ Celtic  ’ ring  even  when  not  copying  completely  the  Northumbrian 
shape  in  the  case  of  at  least  one  cross,  St.  Oran’s.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
ring  was  not  yet  normal  in  Ireland  itself,  could  it  too  have  been  borrowed 
from  another  direction?  It  is  just  possible  that  it  was  evolved  in  Pict- 
land  where  the  influence  of  Hiberno-Saxon  art,  particularly  from  Northum- 
bria, resulted  at  least  by  the  second  half  of  the  8th  century-®  in  cross-slabs 
with  figures  in  low  relief,  such  as  those  at  Glamis  (Angus)  and  a monu- 
ment at  Aberlemno  (No  2)  other  than  that  already  mentioned  (No  3). 
These  relief  crosses  have  indented  semi-circular  arm-pits  like  St.  Oran’s 
Cross  and  straight-sided  arms.  The  hollows  are  normally  each  completed 
into  a circle  by  a semi-circular  moulding.  These  form  a quadrilobate 
‘ halo  ’,  not  a circular  one.  The  result  may  be  compared  with  the  ‘ jewelled  ’ 
type  of  cross  found  for  example  on  the  4th-5th  century  late  Roman 
pottery  at  Constantinople,^®  related  to  the  pottery  found  at  Garranes, 
Co  Cork,®®  and  on  a stone  at  Papa  Stronsay  (Orkney)  inscribed  in 
minuscules®!;  but  the  circles  are  in  both  cases  placed  in  ordinary  rect- 
angular arm-pits.  Similarly  placed  projecting  semi-circular  ornaments 
occur  on  St.  Cuthbert’s  gold  cloisonne  pendant  cross.®®  The  quadrilobate 

Pl-  42.  3op_Rj_A.  xlvii  (1942),  133-4. 

^»Mrs  Curie  says  late  7th-early  8th  sifcatv  iii  75 
century,  but  this  seems  too  early.  V ^ ^ ^ ; c 

29Walker  Trust;  Great  Palace  of  the  , P-  Kendrick:  Anglo-Saxon  Art, 
Byzantine  Emperors  (Oxford,  1947),  pl.  3. 
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ring,  but  with  the  hollows  replaced  by  low  bosses,  is  found  on  the  elaborate 
Aberlemno  No  3,  all  surrounded  in  turn,  however,  by  a true  ring — which 
is  equivocal  in  the  problem  whether  the  quadrilobate  ring  could  have 
evolved  in  Angus  into  the  circular  one.  W.  G.  Collingwood  on  the  other 
hand,^2  followed  by  Dr.  Douglas  Simpson  and  recently  by  Professor  Talbot 
Rice,  would  derive  the  ring  cross  from  the  Isle  of  Man  where  he  supposed 
it  to  have  developed  out  of  the  7th  century  curvilinear  cross-head  inscribed 
entirely  within  a circle  such  as  one  at  Whithorn  (Wigtownshire).  But 
Branhui’s  stone  described  by  Mr.  B.  R.  S.  Megaw  as  one  of  the  earliest 
Celtic  crosses  in  Man,  is  dated  by  him  (on  historical  grounds)  only  to 
about  800,®^  which  does  not  establish  priority  compared  with  other  places. 
The  whole  question  is  complicated  by  the  recent  recognition  of  a silver 
cross  applied  to  the  late  7th  century  Anglo-Saxon  helmet  from  Benty 
Grange  (Derbyshire).^®  A Latin  cross  with  the  straight  sides  of  the  arms 
diverging,  it  has  a disc  in  the  place  of  the  ring — the  similarity  heightened 
by  an  accidental  hole  in  one  corner.  Such  a disc,  but  on  an  equal  cur- 
vilinear armed  cross,  is  a feature  of  the  cloisonne  and  garnet  pendant 
cross  from  Ixworth  (Suffolk).'^® 

Whatever  then  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  ring,  there  is  some- 
what more  evidence  to  suggest  that  at  any  rate  the  boss  and  snake 
ornament  at  Iona  did  come  from  Pictland,  where  its  appearance  coincides 
with  the  climax  of  Pictish  art.  In  taste  it  is  linked  with  the  reptilian 
type  of  creatures  found  at  Rothbury  and  St.  Andrews  as  already  mentioned: 
whether  their  initial  application  to  stone  was  Pictish  or  Northumbrian  it 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  east  coast.  Moreover  on  the  St.  Andrews 
shrine  some  bosses  are  surrounded  with  snakes,  and  the  bosses  and  the 
adjacent  panels  are  covered  with  close  ‘ knitted  ’ interlace.  Such  close 
interlace  is  distinctly  a feature  of  the  earliest  monuments  sculptured  in 
relief  in  southern  Pictland.  It  occurs  for  example  in  a large  flat  roundel 
in  the  middle  of  the  cross-head  of  Aberlemno  No  2.  And  the  growth  of 
such  a roundel  into  a boss,  under  the  inspiration  of  metal-work,  would 
have  been  natural  when  local  sculpture  was  taking  a more  plastic  form. 
On  the  St.  Andrews  shrine  there  are  spirals  over  one  boss  and  the  field 
it  stands  in.  The  monument  at  Nigg  has  both  knitted  and  spiral  bosses, 
and  also  others  covered  with  meanders  as  found,  more  suitably  perhaps, 
on  rectangular  bosses  on  Aberlemno  No  3.  At  Iona  there  seem  to  be 
spiral  bosses  on  a St.  Oran’s  fragment  (No.  4),  while  the  St.  Martin’s  bosses 
are  knitted,  as  are  at  least  some  of  St.  John’s,  as  well  as  its  backgrounds 
and  frames.  But  the  decoration  of  the  bosses  at  Iona  seems  less  varied 
than  in  Pictland,  and  lacks  a history  of  knitted  interlace,  which  Macalister 
noted  as  sharply  differentiating  Scottish  sculptured  stones  from  those  of 
Ireland. 

^^Northumbrian  Crosses,  137  ff,  kindly  allowed  this  reference  in  advance 

I.o.M.N.H.  and  A.S.  1950.  170-1.  of  his  publication. 

T Bateman:  Ten  Fears  Diggings  ^^Anglo-Saxon  Art,  pi.  xxxiv.  4. 
(London,  1861).  30-1.  Mr.  R.  L.  S.  Bruce- 
Mitford  of  the  British  Museum  has 
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One  might  suggest  that  the  idea  of  such  bosses  came  to  Iona  from 
Fife  or  Angus  in  the  heavy  but  low  form  exemplified  by  one  face  of  St. 
Oran’s  No  4,  and  that  it  was  transformed  under  the  influence  of  an  artist 
working  on  the  Book  of  Kells  into  the  more  subtle  and  varied  forms 
represented  by  the  other  face  of  the  same  stone.  Perhaps  it  then  returned 
to  Pictland,  but  northwards  up  the  Great  Glen,  to  appear  on  the  Nigg 
cross-slab  along  with  more  truly  native  manifestations. 


Ireland:  Early  High  Crosses 

We  have  seen  above  that  whatever  the  origin  of  the  ring-cross,  its 
form  was  not  standard  among  the  Columban  artists  as  late  as  about  800, 
while  the  Book  of  Kells  and  the  range  of  sculptured  crosses  suggest  that 
Iona  was  in  the  vanguard  of  artistic  work  at  the  time.  This  raises,  but 
does  not  itself  justify,  the  doubt  indicated  above,  as  to  whether  the  ringed 
form  came  to  Iona  after  a period  of  general  acceptance  in  Ireland.  The 
Irish  evidence  has  therefore  to  be  examined. 

Professor  O Riordain  has  argued  that  the  monumental  form  of  ring 
cross  (in  wood)  came  before  its  smaller  representatives,  and  adduces  Irish 
grave-slabs  in  support  of  a date  considerably  earlier  than  800.  Yet  for 
one  he  mentions  842  as  an  alternative  date  to  759,  while  a crutch-headed 
cross  in  another  of  his  illustrations  is  surely  much  later  than  early  7th 
century. 

There  are,  however,  two  groups  of  monumental  ringed  crosses  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Henry  to  belong  to  the  8th  century.®^  The  most  securely 
dated,  as  late  8th  century,  is  the  group  which  includes  the  Bealin  cross, 
which  she  places  about  800  on  the  evidence  of  a name  inscribed  on  it.®® 
There  are  allied  monuments  at  Clonmacnoise  and  Banagher.  The  riders 
and  stags  in  flat  relief  have  something  of  the  spirit  and  appearance  of 
the  late  8th  century  Pictish  sculpture  of  Angus  (Aberlemno  No  2 and 
Rossie  Priory).  There  is  also  a similarity,  noted  by  Mile.  Henry,  between 
the  scroll  pattern  with  birds  at  Bealin  and  that  on  a metal  fragment  from 
Stromness,  Orkney — a Pictish  area.  Both  are,  in  different  ways,  rather 
rnore  stylised  versions  of  the  Anglian  ‘ inhabited  vine-scroll  ’ than  the  thin- 
lined  example  on  one  of  the  most  notable  Pictish  monuments,  that  from 
Hilton  of  Cadboll,  probably  about  800.  The  Bealin  version  is  closer  in 
style  to  the  latter,  and  though  the  inhabited  vine-scroll  is  rare  in  Pictland 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  bring  it  from  there  to  Ireland. 

More  sophisticated  in  appearance  than  the  Bealin  group,  but  on  Mile. 
Henry  s view  earlier,  is  her  Slievenaman  or  Ossory  group  of  high  crosses. 
The  different  character  of  the  interlacing  and  spiral  decoration  on  which 
she  bases  the  priority,  might  be  due  to  difference  of  district  rather  than 
of  date.  For  though  the  close-set  decoration  on  the  Ahenny  and  other 

^‘Irish  Art,  102  IT.  ^^Reviie  Archeologique,  xxxii,  1930, 

110  ff. 
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crosses  of  the  group  is  not  paralleled  elsewhere,  some  of  the  bosses  at 
Ahenny  come  closer  than  any  others  to  the  birds-nest  bosses  of 
Iona,  and  the  unusual  proportions  of  the  crosses  themselves  with  a tall 
upper  limb,  are  like  what  St.  Martin’s  cross  must  have  been,  and  perhaps 
St.  Oran’s.  The  elaborate  human  interlace  apparently  first  seen,  on 
crosses,  at  Ahenny  may  be  thought  much  nearer  to  the  spirit,  and  date, 
of  the  Book  of  Kells  than  to  that  of  Lindisfarne,  though  long  popular 
later.  As  Dr.  Henry  pointed  out  the  Tybroughney  centaur  carrying  axes 
is  also  found  in  Scotland.  Its  two  occurrences  there  are  on  the  Aberlemno 
cross-slab  No.  3,  stylistically  linked  to  the  St.  Andrew’s  shrine,  and  on  a 
later,  probably  mid-9th  century  monument  at  Meigle  (No  2)  in  Perthshire. 
It  is  also  found,  as  Mrs.  Curie  observed,  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins  of  late 
8th  century  date.^“ 

The  Tybroughney  carving  has  other  points  that  may  be  noticed  here. 
The  disposition  of  the  animals  and  the  low  rounded  relief  recalls  9th 
century  Pictish  sculpture.  The  human-faced  animal  looking  backwards 
is  found  on  a stone  at  Dunfallandy  (Perthshire),  and  looking  forwards  on 
one  at  Meigle  (No  10),  both  mid  or  second  half  9th  century.  A detail 
of  the  spiral  roundel  is  paralleled  on  the  Hilton  of  Cadboll  stone:  the 
ends  of  the  spirals  broaden  into  triangles  and  the  ends  of  these  curl  into 
one  another  like  bent  fingers,  and  do  not  join.^°  The  scenes  on  the  bases 
of  the  Ahenny  crosses,  and  on  the  later  but  surely  closely  related  bases 
at  Kells,  recall  less  elaborate  scenes  on  sculptured  stones  at  Meigle. 
Incidentally  the  development  of  the  boss  style  into  a series  of  small 
bosses  with  in  particular  a group  of  small  bosses  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross,  is  found  at  Kells  (Tower  cross)  and  also  at  Meigle  and  Dunfallandy 
and  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  and  ascribable  to  the  middle  of  the  9th  century. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  consistent  with  the  Scottish  chronology, 
as  seen  by  the  present  writer  of  course,  to  place  the  Slievenaman  monu- 
ments after  the  Bealin  group,  instead  of  before.  This  allows  the  beginning 
of  monumental  ring-crosses  in  stone  to  be  dated  in  Ireland  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  earlier  than  at  Iona.  Whichever  has  priority  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  Bealin  and  Iona  groups,  the  Hilton  and  St.  Andrews 
masterpieces,  the  Nigg  cross-slab  and  the  Ahenny  crosses,  are  the  mani- 
festations of  little  more  than  a single  generation  of  rapid  sculptural 
development  in  Celtic  lands.^^  We  suppose  that  Pictish  relief  sculpture 
began  a generation  or  two  before  that,  and  Northumbrian  a couple  of 
generations  earlier  still. 

It  is  interesting  that  even  after  Kenneth  mac  Alpin’s  accession  about 
850  to  the  thereafter  united  kingdom  of  Piets  and  Scots,  and  the  resulting 
transformation  of  Pictland  into  a part  of  Scotland,  the  free-standing 
crosses  that  appear  in  eastern  Scotland  seem  to  owe  more  to  continuing 


39G.  Baldwin  Brown:  The  Arts  in 
Early  England,  III,  (London,  1915),  87. 
^oStevenson.  op.  cit.  fig.  15. 

41H.  G.  Leask  while  accepting  Mile. 


Henry’s  date  for  Bealin  and  the  priority 
of  the  Ahenny  crosses,  brings  these  close 
to  800:  Christian  Art  in  Early  Ireland. 
II,  ed.  J.  Raftery  (Dublin,  1941),  83-4. 
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Northumbrian  influence  there  than  to  any  Scotic  influence.'*^  The 
traditional  cross-slabs  continued,  both  ringed  and  unringed.  Four  of  the 
known  free-standing  crosses  of  which  heads  remain  had  rings,  but  three 
had  not.  The  closer  contact  between  east  and  west  may  have  resulted 
in  the  similarities  we  have  noted  between  the  stones  at  Meigle  and  the 
Irish  cross  bases,  and  in  a later  tendency  to  rows  of  close-set  human 
figures.  But  on  the  whole  late  9th- 10th  century  evidence  supports  the 
hypothesis  that  previously  the  main  sculptural  influence  had  travelled 
towards  rather  than  from  Ireland. 


Donegal  and  Ardchattan 


Separated  from  Bealin  by  a century  in  Mile.  Henry’s  chronology  are 
the  cross  and  other  stones  at  Carndonagh  and  the  cross-slab  at  Fahan 
Mura,  both  in  Donegal  between  Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly.  These  form  her 
late  7th  century  group,  in  which  the  crosses  are  ringless.  They  would  then 
be  contemporary  with  the  two  famous  Northumbrian  crosses  at  Ruthwell 
and  Bewcastle,  and  their  relative  ingenuousness  would  demonstrate  “a 
quel  point  Fart  irlandais  se  developpe  independamment  de  Fart  anglais 
The  dating  has  been  widely  accepted,  for  example  by  Nordenfalk.^^  And 
in  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Durrow  Mile.  Henry 
has  recently  stressed  the  similarities  between  the  sculptured  stones  and 
the  manuscript  as  proof  of  “ the  fact  that  the  manuscript  was  decorated 
in  Ireland,  perhaps  even  in  the  Columban  monastery  at  Derry,  quite 
close  to  Fahan  and  Carndonagh  However  the  present  writer  has  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  Donegal  monuments  are  not  relevant  either  in  that 
connection  or  in  the  pedigree  of  the  high  crosses. 

One  Scottish  monument  was  placed  in  the  Donegal  stylistic  group  by 
Mrs.  Curie,  because  of  the  broad  triple-ribbon  interlace  and  ‘flat  rather 
heavy  style  of  carving  ’ : the  cross-slab  at  Ardchattan  on  Loch  Etive. 
But  though  inclined  to  date  the  Argyllshire  stone  by  the  Irish  analogy, 
Mrs.  Curie  did  so  with  caution.  She  pointed  out  not  only  that  the  figure 
merging  into  the  interlace  should  be  at  any  rate  8th  century  but  that  the 
whole  slab  bore  a resemblance  to  the  Manx  Norse-Christian  slabs  of  mid- 
10th  century  or  later.  Two  further  points  of  detail  should  however  be 
stressed;  some  of  the  interlacing  ribbons  bifurcate,  and  there  are  rows  of 
pellets  in  the  interlace.  The  first  feature  is  characteristically  Norse.^®  It 
recurs  on  stone  at  Folkton  (Yorkshire).^^  The  pellets  are  characteristically 


42C.  L.  Curie  op.  cit.  107-11. 

^'■^Sculpt.  irl.,  164. 

^^‘Before  the  Book  of  Durrow’,  Acta 
Archaeologica,  1947,  141. 

Henry:  Early  Christian  Irish  Art 
(Dublin.  1954),  31. 

Shetelig:  ‘Norse  Style  of  Orna- 
ment in  the  Viking  Settlements’,  Acta 
Arch..  1948,  81.  The  following  argument 


is  not  affected  by  W.  Holmqvist’s  later 
dating  of  the  Manx  stones,  nor  his  stress 
on  the  English  origin  of  some  Anglo- 
Scandinavian  styles:  ‘Viking  Art  in  the 
Eleventh  Century’  Acta  Arch.,  1951,  1 
ff. 

G.  Collingwood,  Northumbrian 
Crosses,  129. 
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included  singly  and  in  rows  in  the  lOth-llth  century  Anglo-Scandinavian 
sculpture  of  northern  England  and  of  the  culturally  related  area  of 
Galloway,  all  well  illustrated  by  Collingwood.  (Pellets  are,  of  course, 
scattered  among  the  ornament  in  earlier  MSS.  and  metal-work.) 

The  rather  rare  broad  triple-ribbon  interlace  of  Ardchattan  and 
Donegal,  and  Folkton,  covers,  as  Dr.  Henry  noted,  a Scottish  carved  bone 
box  known  as  the  Fife  Casket.^*^  And  on  it  there  are  pellets  in  rows,  and 
also  ‘ ring-twists  ’ and  other  features  similarly  found  on  the  stones  of  the 
Anglo-Scandinavian  or  Viking  areas  opposite  Donegal.  Bands  of  angular 
interlace,  as  on  the  casket  and  also  on  the  Carndonagh  cross,  are  in 
Scotland  and  northern  England  a late  rather  than  an  early  feature^®;  the 
triple-ribbon  interlace  of  the  Book  of  Durrow  is  in  contrast  angular  only 
at  the  corners  of  the  panels. 

The  close  matted  covering  of  a surface  also  differs  from  anything  in 
the  Book.  Moreover,  much  of  the  interlace  on  the  Donegal  stones,  and  on 
some  of  the  panels  of  the  Scottish  caskets,  has  a fluid  non-geometric 
character,  which  seems  consciously  rebellious;  it  could  not  have  been  built 
up  on  squared  paper  like  normal  Irish,  and  Pictish,  interlace. 

Pursuing  the  possibility  of  a ‘ late  ’ date  we  may  notice  that  the  upright 
heads  of  Longinus  and  Steaton  of  the  crucifixion  below  the  interlaced 
cross-head  at  Carndonagh  are  quite  unlike  the  representations  in  the  early 
MSS.  and  on  the  Athlone  bronze,  which  have  odd  oblique  heads;  indeed 
the  cramped  and  clumsy  drawing  reminds  one  of  the  similary  placed 
crucifixion  of  10th  century  date  on  a cross-shaft  from  Monifieth  (Angus),®" 
different  as  they  are  in  detail.  The  swordhilt  of  the  warrior  on  the  small 
north  pillar  at  Carndonagh  might  even  be  compared  with  the  similar 
‘ concave-cocked-hats  ’ of  Petersen’s  9th- 10th  century  type  1.®^  The  stele 
at  Carndonagh®-  may  stand  or  fall  in  date  with  the  other  stones  there, 
yet  its  very  prominent  crucifixion  seems  a further  sign  of  lateness,  a bad 
copy  of  the  main  increasingly  prominent  feature  of  late  Irish  crosses 
elsewhere. 

With  all  this  in  mind  it  is  less  surprising  to  find  that  there  is  a striking 
resemblance  between  the  interlace  crosses  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Fahan 
Mura  slab  and  the  10th  century  north  English  fan-armed  crosses  as  they 
developed  into  the  hammer-heads  of  the  latest  pre-Norman  crosses.®" 
The  east  face  cross  in  particular  is  virtually  hammer-shaped  though  better 
proportioned  than  those  in  England,  whose  careless  shapes  are  reminiscent 
of  the  careless  outline  of  the  Carndonagh  cross.  Triquetral  knots  at  the 
ends  of  the  arms  are  frequent  on  the  heads  of  the  Anglo-Scandinavian 
crosses,  and  their  combination  with  five  bosses  is  characteristically 


‘^^Scitph.  irl.  pi.  15.  2 one  side  only; 
fully  ill.  in  P.S.AS.  lx  (1925-26),  105  ff. 
J.  G.  Callander  was  obviously  wide  of 
the  mark  in  dating  the  casket  and  an- 
other from  Ayrshire  by  their  late 
medieval  brass  mountings  — see  also 
P.S.A.S.  XX.  390-6. 


‘^^Northumbrian  Crosses,  48. 
soMrs.  Curie  cit.  pi.  52. 

^^Norske  Vikingesverd  (Oslo,  1919), 
figs.  86-8. 

^^Sculpt.  irl.  pi.  12. 

^'^Northumbrian  Crosses,  90-3. 


Fig.  1 — Sketches  of  interlacing  and  cross-heads : 1 and  8 Fahan  Mura,  2 
Eglinton  casket,  3 Folkton,  4 Ardchattan,  5 Northallerton,  6 High  Hoyland, 
7 Kilmorie,  Wigtownshire,  9 Gargrave,  10  Carndonagh  (After  photographs 
and  W.  G.  Collingwood) 
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Anglian — the  form  may  derive  from  circular  brooches.®^  Bosses  in  the 
arm-pits  of  monumental  crosses  are  very  much  at  home  in  the  same 
general  context,®“  while  the  elongated  oval  form  of  the  arm-pits  at  Fahan 
may  be  compared  with  the  cross  at  Gargrave  (Yorks.).®® 

The  evidence  in  short  all  indicates  that  the  Donegal  stones  are  not 
the  precursors  of  the  great  crosses  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  are  as 
decadent  as  they  are  remote  from  the  focal  points  of  Irish  art  in  the 
wealthier  areas  of  Munster  and  Leinster.  It  is  significant  in  view  of  the 
parallels  we  have  been  considering  that  Shetelig  observes  in  a different 
context  that  Fahan  is  in  “ a district  which  was  a principal  centre  of  Norse 
settlement”.®^ 


Mibid.  fig.  116,  4-6. 

55ibid.  figs.  83,  116,  138,  159. 


5«ibid.  fig.  111. 

57/4 cm  Arch.,  1948,  88. 


UNUSUAL  GROUP  OF  EARTHWORKS  AT  SLIEVE 
BREACH,  CO.  MEATH 


By  Liam  de  Paor,  Member 
and  Marcus  P.  6 h-Eochaidhe,  Member 


The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  put  on  record  a complicated  and 
extensive  group  of  earthworks  which  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded 
and  which  was  noticed  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Sean  P.  6 Rfordaind 
The  earthworks  are  near  the  summit  of  Slieve  Breagh^  hill  which  is 
8 miles  W.  of  N.  of  the  village  of  Slane,  Co.  Meath  (fig.  1).  The  6"  and 
25"  Ordnance  survey  maps  consistently  show  two  of  the  earthworks  only 
— the  mound  (our  site  22),  which  is  marked  as  Moat  and  a circular  earth- 
work which  is  shown  approximately  in  the  position  of  our  site  16.  The 
word  Fort  appears  beside  the  earthwork  on  the  1837  and  1882  editions 
of  the  6"  map  but  is  omitted  on  the  1913  edition  of  the  6"  Sheet  and  on 
the  25"  plan  (1910). 

The  maps  are  not  consistent  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
hill.  On  the  (unpublished)  “Fair  Plan”  of  1836  it  appears  as  Slieve 
Brack.  This  is  the  form  which  was  recorded  by  the  surveyors  in  the  Name 
Book,  where  the  authority  given  is  “a  countryman”.  O’Donovan  annotates 
it  as  “ Mons  Bregarum,  Mountain  of  Bregia  ”,  writes  the  Irish  form  SLiaU 
Bneg  above  it  and  gives  Slieve  Bregh  as  the  spelling  to  be  accepted  on 
the  map.  This  version  appeared  on  the  original  edition  in  1837  but  the 
name  was  omitted  on  the  1882  edition.  On  the  1910  25"  Survey  the 
name  appears  as  Slieve  Beagh  and  in  this  form  also  on  the  1913  edition 
of  the  6"  Sheet.  On  the  1"  map  (sheet  81)  the  name  is  shown  as  Slieve 
Breagh  but  as  Slieve  Beagh  on  the  map  (sheet  13). 

In  the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters  for  Co.  Meath,  117,  O’Donovan  wrote 
as  follows : 


Slieve  Breagh  alias  sliabh  na  g-cearc,  the  western  part  of  the  mountain  called 
sliabh  breagh,  it  extends  from  Rathkenny  in  the  Co.  of  Meath  to  Clogherhead  in 
the  Co.  of  Louth.  The  description  of  this  mountain  has  been  given  in  the  Louth 
Letters,  as  received  there,  here  we  find,  this  part  of  the  mountain  retains  the 
original  name.  There  is  part  of  it  called  Sliabh  dubh.  It  is  sometimes  called  Sliabh 
na  g-cearc  or  at  least  part  of  it  is  so  called. 


iThe  survey  presented  here  was  carried 
out  under  Professor  6 Ri'ordain’s  direc- 
tion by  the  authors  with  the  help  of 
members  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
University  College,  Dublin,  to  whom 
thanks  are  due  for  their  assistance. 

2The  site  is  on  Ordnance  Survey  6" 


Sheet.  Co.  Meath.  No.  16  and  is  mainly 
in  the  townland  of  Rathbranchurch, 
Parish  of  Killary,  Barony  of  Lower  Slane 
and  partly  in  the  townland  of  Creewood, 
Parish  of  Grangegeeth,  Barony  of  Upper 
Slane. 
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At  present  the  older  name  seems  to  be  almost  forgotten  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  supplied  the  name  “ Downey’s  Hill  ” or  “ Downey’s 
Mountain  ” for  the  general  area  but  applied  the  name  Buc  Re  (bok  re  ;) 
to  that  portion  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  main  group  of  earthworks. 
We  did,  however,  meet  another  local  informant  who  knew  the  hill ' as 


Fig.  1 — Map  showing  location  of  the  Site.  (Based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
by  permission  of  the  Minister  for  Finance ) 

Sliabh  Breagh  (SUav  bra).  We  also  learned  that  the  road  which  is  to 
the  north  of  the  earthworks  (fig.  2)  was  called  Rath  Dearg. 

This  hill,  which  is  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  a cluster  of  low  hills 
situated  on  the  Meath-Louth  border,  is  composed  of  Silurian  rock  known 
to  geologists  as  Llandeilo  beds,®  with  the  rock  quite  close  to  the  surface. 
All  the  sites  surveyed  are  above  the  700'  contour,  while  the  “ Moat  ” (our 
site  22)  is  marked  as  a trigonometrical  station,  753'  O.D. 

The  sites  (fig.  2)  number  thirty-two  and  lie  along  the  crest  and  the 

3GeoI.  Map.  Sheet  81. 
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Slieve  Breach:  (a)  Aerial  view  of  the  crest  of  the  hill 
(b)  Site  22 


I 


Fig.  2 — Plan  showing  the  Earthworks 
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western  slope  of  the  hill.  Only  about  one-third  of  them  have  their  outlines 
sufficiently  marked  to  make  them  readily  discernible;  indeed  many, 
particularly  the  smaller  ones,  are  so  faintly  defined  that  a person  walking 
over  the  hill  might  easily  overlook  their  presence. 

In  all,  five  different  types  of  site  are  to  be  found  and  in  the  following 
descriptions  we  list  the  sites  included  under  the  individual  types  (A  to  E). 

Type  A:  nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  13,  14,  24  and  31. 

This  type  consists  of  a circular  earthwork  (average  diam.  crest  of 
bank  to  crest  of  bank,  is  32m.)  composed  of  well-defined  bank  and  inner 
ditch,  usually  enclosing  a flat  interior.  Entrances  which,  when  well- 
defined,  consist  of  a gap  in  the  bank  with  a causeway  across  the  ditch, 
occur  in  most  examples.  In  numbers  2,  6 and  13  the  interior  shows  a 
slight  rise  towards  the  centre.  A conjoined  group  is  formed  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  hill  by  numbers  2 to  8 inclusive  (no.  3 being  doubtful) 
while  the  other  examples  of  this  type  lie  near  the  hilltop.  Conjoined 
sites  4 and  6 have  a common  bank  at  the  point  of  contact  but  in  the 
other  examples  the  banks  touch  one  another  but  do  not  coalesce.  In 
no.  5 and  in  no.  8 the  ditch  is  not  continuous  but  is  formed  by  four 
depressions  inside  the  bank  which  are  separated  by  baulks,  resembling 
causeways  leading  from  the  interior  to  the  bank.  These  do  not,  however, 
coincide  with  breaks  in  the  bank  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  entrances. 

Type  B:  nos.  1,  9,  12,  15,  21,  23,  26,  29,  30,  32. 

In  this  type  are  small  circular  banks  (average  diameter  6m.)  with 
shallow  ditch  inside.  (Sections  of  nos.  1,  9 and  12  are  included  in  fig.  3) 
Most  of  these  sites  are  extremely  ill-defined  and  it  was  only  the  recent 
burning  of  the  heather  that  enabled  us  to  see  them  clearly.  A common 
feature  in  this  type  is  the  break  in  the  bank  which  may  have  served  as  an 
entrance. 

Type  C:  nos.  10,  11,  17,  18,  20,  25,  27  and  28. 

Earthworks  of  this  type  consist  of  oval  or  sub-rectangular  low  banks 
with  shallow  inner  ditches.  They  range  in  size  from  5.70m.  by  3.80m. 
to  7.30m.  by  6.20m.,  and  most  have  a break  in  the  bank  which  might 
have  served  as  an  entrance.  They  are  distributed  all  over  the  hill,  and 
are  similar  to  those  of  type  B in  that  they  are  badly  defined  and  difficult 
to  see.  In  the  interior  of  no.  5 there  is  a feature  which  resembles  a site  of 
this  type;  it  is  an  area  enclosed  by  a rectangular  low  bank  with  slight  inner 
ditch  and  is  divided  by  a low  ridge  into  two  equal  parts.  A similar  division 
may  be  detected  in  nos.  20  and  27. 

Type  D:  nos.  16  and  19  (pi.  XII). 

The  two  examples  of  this  type  are  the  conjoined  ringforts  situated 
near  site  22  on  the  western  summit  of  the  hill.  They  have  a well-defined 
bank  and  outer  ditch  while  no.  19  shows  traces  of  an  outer  bank.  No.  16 
has  a slightly  raised  interior.  Diameters  (crest  of  bank  to  crest  of  bank) : — • 
no.  16:  33.50m.;  no.  19:  29m. 
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Fig.  3 — Profiles  of  the  Earthworks 
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Type  E:  no.  22  (pi.  XII). 

This  site,  marked  “ Moat  ” in  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  is  clearly 
a burial  site  and  consists  of  a mound  surrounded  by  a ditch  and  outer 
I bank.  The  top  of  the  mound  is  flattened  and  the  contour  of  the  ditch 
and  bank  has  been  altered  by  field  fences  at  the  south  and  north-west. 
Maximum  height  of  the  mound  is  2.30  m.;  the  diameter  (crest  of  bank  to 
crest  of  bank),  is  35.50m. 


Summary. 


Such  a large  and  varied  collection  of  earthworks  on  Slieve  Breagh 
makes  the  site  a significant  one  and,  while  the  individual  types  here  can 
be  paralleled  at  other  places  throughout  the  country,  the  density  and 
variety  make  this  site  unique.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  area  in  which  the 
earthworks  lie  has  escaped  cultivation,  because  in  many  cases  they  are 
i so  slightly  defined  that  a single  ploughing  would  obliterate  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Sliabh  Breagh  earthworks  are  conjoined 
is  reminiscent  of  the  grouping  of  the  ringforts  at  Cush,  Co.  Limerick.^ 
Only  two  of  our  sites  (nos.  16  and  19)  are  ringforts  and  these  are  con- 
joined, but  the  phenomenon  of  grouping  is  more  markedly  similar  to  that 
at  Cush  in  the  case  of  the  south-western  group,  nos.  2 to  8 of  which  are 
of  our  A type. 

Sites  of  Type  A are  paralleled  by  the  large  ring-barrows  excavated  on 
the  Curragh®  and  on  Carbury  Hill,®  Co.  Kildare,  while  the  Type  B sites  are 
counterparts  of  the  small  ring-barrows  so  well  represented  on  the  Limerick 
plain.’^ 

The  tumulus,  no.  22,  could  be  paralleled  by  examples  at  various  places 
j throughout  the  country  and  excavated  examples  show  a great  range  of 
date.  For  instance  Caherlisdoonaun,  Co.  Mayo,®  produced  early  Bronze 
I Age  material  while  one  of  the  tumuli  at  Cush®  gave  evidence  of  an  early 
Iron  Age  dating. 

The  earthworks  here  described  stand  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hill 
region  anciently  known  as  Sliab  Breg,  and  the  fact  that  the  name  has 
remained  attached  to  the  hill  on  which  the  group  occurs  would  seem  to 
' indicate  a recognition  of  its  importance.  The  prominence  of  Bregia  (Breg, 
Brega)  as  an  ancient  territory,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Tara  lay  within 
it,  is  attested  by  the  numerous  references  in  early  literature.^®  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  this  remarkable  group  of  earthworks — including 
habitation  as  well  as  miscellaneous  types  of  burial  mounds — had  con- 
siderable religious  and  social  significance  and  may  have  served  as  an 
important  early  sanctuary  for  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situated  and  whose 
name  it  retains. 


iP.R.I.A.,  45  (1940),  83-181. 
^P.R.I.A..  53  (1950),  249-277. 
^J.R.S.A.L,  68  (1938),  130-142. 
y.R.S.A.L.  66  (1936),  173-185; 
J.C.H.A.S.,  52  (1947),  1-4. 


SJ.R.S.A.I..  65  (1935),  75-83. 

^P.R.I.A.,  45  (1940),  175. 

R’Hogan,  Onomasticon  Goedelicum 
(Dublin.  1910).  under  ‘brega’  (p.  123)  and 
‘S.  breg’  (p.  605). 
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TWO  IRISH  SALMON  SPEARS 


In  my  paper  “ Irish  fishing  spears  ” published  in  the  Journal  in  1952,^ 

I gave  a description  of  a large  number  of  salmon  spears  which  have  been 
deposited  from  time  to  time  in  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum, 
Dublin.  Two  further  interesting  spear  heads  have  now  come  to  light.  The 
first  is  from  Gortnagross,  which  is  near  Athea,  Co.  Limerick,  on  the  River 
■Sale,  and  it  was  obtained  for  the  Museum  by  Mr.  C.  Danaher  of  the 
Folklore  Commission.  It  is  a crude  spear  (fig.  1,  A),  obviously  made  by 
a man  who  was  no  craftsman.  When  found  the  major  part  of  the  spear 
was  embedded  in  the  wall  of  a house  known  to  have  been  erected  before 
the  year  1800.  A portion  of  the  spear  protruded  from  the  wall  and  this 
was  used  as  a hook  on  which  to  hang  domestic  utensils  (see  fig.  1,  C). 
The  finder  thinking  the  end  had  been  turned  to  form  a hook  straightened 
it  before  giving  it  to  Mr.  Danaher.  When  found,  in  fact,  the  tang  was 
bent  at  right  angles  in  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
fig.  1,  A.  This  was  probably  its  original  shape  as  this  type  of  attach- 
ment to  the  handle  is  not  uncommon  with  Irish  salmon  spears.^  The 
spear  head  weighed  J lb. 

The  second  salmon  spear  head  is  quite  small  and  weighed  only 

II  ounces.  It  was  collected  by  Mr.  William  W.  Hewetson  of  Westport, 
Co.  Mayo,  and  had  been  fashioned  from  a donkey’s  shoe,  remains  of  the 
nail  holes  being  easily  seen.  The  centre  tine  and  the  tang  were  made  of 
a single  piece  of  iron.  It  is  a well  made  spear  with  the  tang  bent  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  plane  for  about  f inch  from  its  end  (fig.  1 , B).  The  form 
of  attachment  to  the  handle  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Gortnagross  specimen. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Lucas  for  bringing  the  Gortnagross  spear 
to  my  attention  and  to  Mr.  E.  D.  Toner,  of  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  bringing  the  second  specimen  to  my 
attention.  As  I mentioned  in  my  previous  paper,  salmon  spears  are 
fashioned  from  a large  variety  of  material  to  be  found  around  the 
ordinary  farm  or  in  the  ordinary  countryman’s  cottage,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  I have  seen  a donkey’s  shoe  used  for  the  purpose.  Few  salmon 
spears  are  fine  examples  of  the  blacksmith’s  art,  because  the  spearing  of 
salmon  is  illegal  and,  therefore,  the  manufacture  of  spears  must  be  carried 

lArthur  E.  J.  Went.  (1952)  “Irish  2Went,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128-9 

fishing  spears”  J.R.S.A.I.  LXXXII,  pp.  32  Geo.  I.  Cap.  21. 

109-134. 
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on  clandestinely.  Indeed  the  Act  of  Geo.  I,®  which  first  prohibited  the 
use  of  spears,  actually  made  it  an  offence  to  have  a spear  in  possession 
anywhere  or  even  make  a spear. 

Arthur  E.  J.  Went. 


Fig.  1 
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AN  IMPORTANT  UNRECORDED  COURT  CAIRN  IN 
CO.  MAYO 

The  tomb  described  in  this  note  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the  town- 
land  of  Cartronmacmanus,  Co.  Mayo.  It  is  not  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  maps  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  noted.  The 
co-ordinates  of  the  site  are;  O.S.  6-inch  Mayo,  Sheet  49,  82.5  cm.  from 
left  and  32.5  cm.  from  top.  The  tomb  stands  at  a height  of  approx. 
550  ft.  above  O.D.  The  general  slope  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  is 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  The  land  is  red  dauby  soil  over  mica- 
schist. 

The  monument  is  an  impressive  Court  Cairn.  It  is  largely  denuded 
of  its  covering  mound  and  roof  but  the  fa§ade  and  much  of  the  gallery 
structure  are  weU  preserved.  Ten  clearly  defined  court  stones  are  in  situ. 
The  jambs  at  the  gallery  entrance  are  the  highest  of  these,  being  1.50  m. 
(northern)  and  1.40  m.  (southern)  high  respectively.  The  extent  of  the 
closure  of  the  court  is  not  certain.  Two  or  three  light  low  set-stones  and 
two  humps  in  the  ground  (shown  pecked  on  the  plan)  might  suggest  the 
possibility  of  a full  closure  of  the  court.  A fence  running  across  just  east 


Fig.  1 
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I of  these,  in  which  are  several  large  blocks,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
I interpretation.  Within  the  court  lies  a large  prostrate  slab  (max.  dimension 
! 2.80  m.)  possibly  a displaced  roofing  stone. 

i The  main  gallery  is  divided  into  two  by  a fine  pair  of  jambs  1.05  m. 
(northern)  and  1.20  m.  (southern)  high.  At  the  west  end  of  the  gallery 
is  a low  backstone  partially  covered  by  a large  slab  (max.  dimension 
2.10  m.)  probably  a roof-stone  somewhat  displaced.  The  northern  side 
of  the  gallery  is  well  preserved;  the  southern  is  largely  destroyed.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  tomb  is  the  presence  of  a pair  of  very  well 
defined  transepts  on  the  northern  side  opening  off  the  main  chambers. 
The  main  front  chamber  and  the  transept  off  it  are  of  taller  and  heavier 
stones  than  the  second  chamber  and  transept.  The  walling  of  the  north- 
east portion  of  the  front  main  chamber  is  doubled.  The  second  transept 
is  largely  filled  with  rubble  and  earth.  A stone  in  the  eastern  main  chamber 
at  present  leaning  heavily  to  the  south,  but  with  its  northern  edge  still 
embedded,  seems  to  be  the  displaced  entry  jamb  to  the  first  transept. 
The  entry  to  this  transept  would  thus  have  been  similar  to  the  entry 
arrangement  still  intact  in  the  second  transept. 

While  destruction  of  the  southern  side  makes  certainty  impossible, 
it  is  on  the  whole  likely  that  the  tomb  was  symmetrically  arranged.  In 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  gallery  the  fill  of  stones  and  earth,  extending 
under  the  large  slab  lying  over  the  backstone,  largely  conceals  the  area 
where  a transept  corresponding  to  that  on  the  north  might  be  expected. 
A fine  well-set  slab  extending  southwards  from  the  central  segmenting 
jambs  indicates  that  chamber  structure  extended  in  this  direction.  This 
stone  may  possibly  have  served  as  the  side  walling  of  a transept  but  the 
exact  arrangement  is  not  certain.  There  is  no  surface  indication  of  cairn 
shape. 

No  other  Court  Cairn  in  Mayo,  nor  as  far  as  I know  in  Ireland,  has 
been  recorded  with  transepts  off  the  gallery,  these  being  a feature  of 
the  passage  graves,  though  they  are  known  in  the  Cotswold  Hills  in 
Gloucestershire.  I am  not  going  to  attempt  to  try  to  classify  the  position 
of  this  court  cairn  in  the  Irish  series  as  I know  that  Dr.  Ruaidhri 
de  Valera  will  have  to  deal  with  this  in  his  forthcoming  paper  on  these 
monuments.  However,  it  seems  that  the  builders  must  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  builders  of  the  passage  graves  and  may  possibly  have 
copied  this  feature  from  them.  The  passage  graves  at  Carrowkeel,  Co. 
Sligo,  are  but  25  miles  distant. 

This  south-east  comer  of  Slieve  Gamph,  away  from  main  roads, 
appears  to  be  well  worth  exploring  more  fully.  Apart  from  megalithic 
remains,  every  rath  and  cashel  seems  to  have  a souterrain,  many  not 
recorded  on  the  map  and  quite  a number  easily  entered.  The  nature  of 
the  rocks  is  ideal  for  stone  building  providing  plenty  of  large  flat  slabs 
for  roofing  or  upright  walling. 

The  steep  hillocks  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  are  comparatively  dry 
and  overlook  the  wide  boggy  plain  of  the  River  Moy  which  runs  parallel 
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to  the  mountains  for  many  miles  to  the  east.  Fine  views  are  to  be  had 
over  the  plains  of  Sligo,  Roscommon  and  south  Mayo.  Behind  this 
outer  line  of  hillocks  and  cutting  through  the  southern  end  of  the 
mountains,  runs  the  valley  of  the  Yellow  River,  which  joins  the  Moy  a 
few  miles  below  Foxford.  This  valley  would  seem  to  be  a probable  line 
of  approach  for  prehistoric  communities  between  the  southern  end  of 
Slieve  Gamph  and  the  heavily  wooded  plain  below. 

The  plan  published  here  was  made  by  the  Archaeological  Section  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey.  I wish  to  acknowledge  the  permission  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  authorities  to  publish  it  and  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Archaeological  Section  (Dr.  R.  de  Valera  and  Mr.  S.  O Nuallain)  for 
showing  me  the  material  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  office  and  discussing 
the  problems  of  the  Court  Cairns  with  me. 

R.  B.  Aldridge. 


SMALL  HILL-FORT  AND  TUMULUS  ON  MOUNTFORTESCUE 

As  an  addendum  to  the  account^  of  the  remains  on  Slieve  Breagh 
the  following  note  deals  with  the  earthworks  on  the  next  hill-top — 
Mountfortescue — which  is  about  900  m.  to  the  SE.  of  Slieve  Breagh 
across  a deep  valley.  The  Ordnance  Survey  records  a circular  enclosure 
(about  180  yards  in  diameter)  with  a mound  marked  “Moat”  slightly 
NW.  of  the  centre.  The  boundary  is  indicated  by  a single  line  in  the 
manner  of  a modern  field-fence.  It  is  clear  that  the  enclosure  did,  in 
fact,  serve  as  a field  and  that  the  ditch  and  bank  which  surround  it  had 
been  adapted,  at  least  along  part  (N.  to  SE.)  of  the  circumference,  as  a 
field  fence.  The  adaptation  consisted  of  sharpening  the  ditch  and  building 
a stone  facing  to  the  bank.  This  facing  is  similar  to  that  which  is  to 
be  seen  on  several  of  the  fences  which  run  radially  to  it  and  which  cross 
the  ditch  to  make  contact  with  the  bank. 

The  older  ditch  and  bank,  unaltered  by  the  stone  facing,  can  best 
be  recognised  from  the  NW.  to  the  S.  of  the  site.  It  consists  of  a rather 
broad  ditch  with  inner  bank  which  is  preserved  to  a varying  degree;  in 
places  a slight  outer  bank  is  recognisable.  The  ditch  is  rock-cut  and  the 
bank  is  composed  in  large  part  of  the  broken  shaly  material  which  would 
have  come  from  the  cutting  of  the  ditch.  Our  sections  show  the  ditch 
and  bank  at  points  where  they  appear  to  have  escaped  modem  re-building; 
the  N-S.  section  is  taken  at  the  SSE.  and  the  S-N.  section  at  the  NW. 
respectively. 

The  position  of  the  entrance  cannot  be  recognised  with  certainty. 
A gap  in  the  bank  with  corresponding  causeway  at  the  north-east  has 
stone  facing  on  the  sides  of  the  gap  as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  the  bank. 
It  may  be  a modern  adaptation  of  an  old  entrance. 


iSee  page  97. 
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[Plate  XIII 


Mountfortescul  : (a)  aerial  view  and  (b)  view  from  slope  of  Slieve 
Breagh 


Platf  XIV] 
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Mountfortescue  : ditch  and  bank 
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At  the  highest  point  of  the  enclosed  area  there  is  a small  tumulus 
(about  1.5  m.  high  and  11  m.  in  diameter),  which  appears  to  have  been 
dug  into  at  the  centre.  Locally  the  site  as  a whole  is  known  as  ‘ The 
Cup-and-Saucer  ’ — a name  which  was  presumably  inspired  by  the  general 
appearance  of  the  mound  near  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  area. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  evidence  of  date  of  either  mound  or  enclosure. 
The  latter  is  certainly  too  large  to  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  ring-fort 


Fig.  1 — Sections:  top,  across  mound;  others,  across  ditch  and  bank 


and,  although  its  defences  in  their  present  state  are  not  impressive  and  its 
defensive  possibilities  must  always  have  been  slight,  it  must  be  classed  as 
a small  hill-fort.  It  is  not  strictly  a contour  fort  because  of  its  position 
on  the  end  of  a ridge.  The  existence  of  burial  mound  and  hill-fort  adds 
another  example  to  sites  which  show  this  combination.^ 

Sean  P.  6 Riordain. 


-The  aerial  photograph  of  this  site 
(PI.  XIII)  and  that  of  Slieve  Breagh 
(PI.  XII)  were  taken  with  the  kind  co- 
operation of  Mr.  N.  Preston,  who  flew 


me  over  the  sites.  Unfortunately  rather 
hazy  conditions  in  the  hills  on  that 
occasion  did  not  allow  of  good  photo- 
graphs. 
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E.  ST.  JOHN  BROOKS 

The  Society  has  suffered  a very  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  St. 
John  Brooks.  He  was  one  of  our  leading  authorities  on  the  history  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  period,  and  the  results  of  his  long  and  careful 
researches  have  been  made  available  to  readers  of  the  Journal  in  many 
valuable  papers,  the  first  of  which.  Archbishop  Henry  of  London  and  his 
Irish  Connections,  appeared  as  long  ago  as  1930.  These  papers  dealt  chiefly 
with  genealogy  and  local  history,  but  they  were  only  a small  part  of  his 
contributions  to  Irish  historical  study;  the  volumes  which  he  edited  for 
the  Irish  Manuscripts  Commission  are  very  important  for  historians  of  the 
period,  and  for  some  years  past  he  had  been  working  for  the  Commission 
on  the  compilation  of  a guide  to  the  sources  for  mediaeval  Irish  history, 
a task  for  the  performance  of  which  he  was  particularly  well  qualified. 

Dr.  Brooks  had  a remarkably  versatile  career.  He  graduated  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1906,  as  senior  moderator  and  gold  medallist 
in  Natural  Science,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  assistant 
keeper  of  botany  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1911  he  joined  the  staff  of 
The  Times,  for  whom  he  acted  as  special  correspondent  in  Brazil  and 
elsewhere.  During  the  war  he  contributed  articles  in  Norwegian  to 
journals  in  Norway.  In  1922  he  went  to  The  Times  Literary  Supplement, 
where  as  assistant  in  the  editorial  work  his  standard  of  scholarship  and 
the  training  in  accuracy  which  his  scientific  education  had  taught  him 
were  applied  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  his  unusual  administrative  ability.  He  retired  from  The  Times 
in  1945,  and  in  1946  he  published  his  biography  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  also  awarded  the  Lever- 
hulme  Research  Grant  for  research  work  which  he  undertook  in  con- 
nection with  the  slave  trade. 

He  had  already  in  1936  edited  for  the  Irish  Manuscripts  Commission 
the  Register  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  without  the  New  Gate, 
Dublin.  His  next  volume,  published  in  1950,  was  Knights’  Fees  in 
Counties  Wexford,  Carlow  and  Kilkenny  {13th-15th  Century),  in  which 
are  listed  the  lands  held  by  military  tenants  in  three  of  the  five  divisions 
which  were  created  when  the  Earl  Marshal’s  fee  of  Leinster  was  partitioned 
in  1247.  In  tracing  the  feudal  descent  of  each  holding  Dr.  Brooks  drew 
on  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  early  Anglo-Norman  families  to  give 
a picture  of  the  settlement  of  these  parts  of  Leinster  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  In  1953  he  edited  The  Irish  Cartularies  of  Llanthony  Prima  & 
Secunda,  with  an  Introduction  giving  an  account  of  the  Irish  dependencies 
of  the  Priories,  and  in  a paper  published  in  the  same  year  in  the  Journal, 
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14th  Century  Monastic  Estates  in  Meath,  he  showed  what  a mass  of 
detailed  information  these  Cartularies  gave  us  about  the  manors  of  the 
I Priories  in  Duleek  and  Colp.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  too  long 
before  his  book  on  the  sources  for  the  study  of  mediaeval  Irish  history  is 
made  available. 

He  had  been  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  since  1952. 

' His  work  on  historical  subjects  did  not  lessen  his  interest  in  natural 

I science,  as  was  shown  by  his  biography  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  published 
I in  1954. 

' To  give  an  account  of  Dr.  Brooks’s  publications  would,  however,  only 

tell  part  of  the  story.  Anyone  who  consulted  him  on  a difficult  point 
I could  be  sure  of  having  his  full  attention,  and  there  must  be  many  who 
have  kept  his  letters  for  the  value  of  the  comments  and  references  they 
contain.  He  would  of  his  own  accord  copy  out  for  his  fellow  workers 
documents  that  he  came  across  in  the  course  of  his  reading  and  that  he 
thought  might  be  useful.  This  was  in  character;  he  was  interested  in  all 
that  went  on  around  him,  and  delighted  in  helping  others.  Ready  in 
conversation,  he  always  enjoyed  meeting  people;  his  good  nature  made 
him  see  the  best  in  everyone  and  he  could  not  say  an  uncharitable  word. 
Apart  from  the  very  real  loss  which  his  death  means  to  scholarship,  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  as  an  individual,  and  not  only  by  his  contemporaries, 
but  at  least  as  much  by  the  younger  generation. 

Liam  Price. 


HERBERT  WOOD 

Mr.  Herbert  Wood,  who  died  on  the  26th  June,  1955,  at  the  age  of 
94,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society  in  1900.  He  was,  therefore,  one 
of  its  very  senior  members.  In  1905  he  became  a member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  (he  was  its  doyen)  and  eleven  years  later  a fellow  of  our 
Society.  Mr.  Wood  spent  his  official  life  on  the  staff  of  the  Irish  Public 
Record  Office  which  he  joined  in  1884,  rising  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Keeper  in  1921,  a post  which  he  relinquished  a year  later.  His  particular 
interest  was  in  Irish  medieval  history  and  he  gave  several  contributions 
on  various  aspects  of  this  subject  to  the  Journal.  Amongst  his  important 
papers  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  were  those  on  the  Templars 
in  Ireland,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Governors  and  the  muniments  of 
Edmond  de  Mortimer,  but  his  outstanding  work  was  “ The  Guide  to  the 
Records  deposited  in  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland’’  published 
in  1919.  This  volume  is  a very  valuable  work  of  reference,  the  more 
indispensable  because  of  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  Record  Office. 
He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 

When  Mr.  Wood  retired  he  went  to  live  in  England  where  he 
represented  the  Society  officially  at  a number  of  congresses  and  the  like. 
In  retirement  he  still  preserved  his  interest  in  Irish  historical  matters  and, 
among  other  activities,  did  editorial  work  for  the  Manuscripts  Commission. 

H.  G.  Leask. 
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LIAM  UA  BROIN 

Liam  Ua  Broin,  who  died  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1955,  was  born 
in  1871  at  Ballyfermot,  Co.  Dublin,  on  a farm  in  what  was  then  a rural  area. 
His  family  had  come  from  Saggart.  The  greater  part  of  his  working  life 
was  spent  in  the  Permanent  Way  Department  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company;  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  railways  he 
went  to  the  Departmental  Accounting  Office  at  Broadstone,  until  his 
retirement  in  1930.  From  a very  early  age  he  associated  himself  with  the 
language  movement;  he  was  a member  of  the  National  Literary  Society, 
of  which  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  was  President,  and  when  the  Gaelic  League 
was  formed  in  1893  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  first  Coiste  Gnotha. 
For  many  years  he  worked  for  the  language  in  the  Clondalkin  district, 
organising  Irish  classes,  lectures  and  feiseanna.  Among  his  other  activities 
he  took  part  in  the  compilation  of  lists  of  Irish  surnames.  The  local  history 
of  his  native  district,  the  south-western  part  of  Co.  Dublin,  was  one  of 
his  lifelong  interests.  He  had  a great  fund  of  information,  some  of  it 
collected  from  local  tradition,  and  much  obtained  by  assiduous  examination 
of  records  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  and  of  maps,  and  documents  such  as 
old  Grand  Jury  Presentments,  in  the  National  Library  and  elsewhere.  It 
was  he  who  drew  attention  to  the  mound  at  Drimnagh  which  was  found 
on  excavation  to  be  a tumulus  containing  early  and  middle  bronze  age 
burials.  He  was  always  ready  to  put  his  local  knowledge  at  the  disposal 
of  others,  and  he  was  most  unassuming  about  his  own  work.  In  1942 
his  valuable  paper  on  the  local  history  and  traditions  of  Drimnagh  was 
published  in  our  Journal,  and  similar  accounts  of  Rathcoole  and  Clon- 
dalkin followed.  His  other  publications  included  an  interesting  collection 
of  South-West  Co.  Dublin  local  words  and  phrases,  printed  in  Bealoideas. 
Latterly  he  was  collecting  material  for  a paper  on  the  history  of  Saggart. 
When  he  was  no  longer  able  to  engage  actively  in  the  language  movement, 
he  would  always  place  his  experience  at  the  service  of  the  Drimnagh  Gaelic 
League,  of  which  he  remained  an  honorary  member  up  to  the  last 

Liam  Price. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Irish  Churches  and  Monastic  Buildings.  Vol.  I.  By  H.  G.  Leask.  Dundalgan 
Press,  1955. 

Since  Gothic  ceased  to  be  a term  of  contempt  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of 
travel  in  Europe  has  been  the  many  beauties  of  mediaeval  architecture.  Generations 
I of  travellers  from  John  Evelyn  to  Sachevrell  Sitwell  have  eloquently  described  the 
I impression  made  upon  them  by  the  magnificent  cathedrals  and  abbeys  which  are 
! the  common  heritage  of  our  civilization;  generations  of  scholars  have  worked  to 
I reveal  the  world  of  ideas  and  the  way  of  life  which  produced  such  monuments 
I of  Christian  art  as  the  great  tympanum  of  Vezelay  or  the  Royal  Portal  of 
I Chartres.  In  Ireland,  separated  from  Europe  by  wide  and  formidable 
I seas,  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  Roman  civilization  on  which  was  founded 
mediaeval  Christendom,  the  Middle  Ages  show  themselves  to  us  in  a different 
guise.  Here  there  is  no  great  cathedral,  busy  as  a town;  in  our  cities  there  is 
not  that  continuity  of  material  culture  which  displays,  in  the  contrast  of  old  and 
I new,  a tradition  of  settled  and  civilized  life  stretching  back  for  centuries.  In  the 
main  our  architectural  environment  is  of  recent  date  and  is  the  result  of  a culture 
which  came  to  us  from  outside.  Our  tradition  is  immaterial;  literary  and  oral, 
coming  to  us  across  a gulf  from  a culture  which  has  been  destroyed. 

Mediaeval  architecture  in  Ireland,  then,  has  a different  appeal  from  the 
mediaeval  architecture  of  Europe.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  ruins, 
so  numerous  as  to  be  a familiar  part  of  the  Irish  scene,  but  so  little  a part  of 
the  life  around  them  that  they  might  be  monuments  of  a vanished  race.  The 
citizens  of  Beauvais  vainly  striving  to  build  their  spire  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  town  seem  less  remote  from  us  today  in  thought  and  outlook  than  that 
stonecarver  who  cut  the  barbaric  but  masterly  and  sophisticated  ornament  on  the 
Cashel  sarcophagus.  Yet  the  hermit  praising  his  cell  in  the  oak  wood  speaks 
to  us  with  a voice  we  can  immediately  appreciate,  and  the  simple  request  for  a 
prayer  on  a High  Cross  or  a doorway  is  one  which  we  can  not  only  understand 
but  answer. 

It  is  in  this  contrast  of  the  familiar  and  the  remote  that  the  fascination  of 
our  early  Christian  monuments  lies  for  Irish  people,  and  it  was  this  that  prompted 
some  of  our  most  gifted  antiquarians  in  their  study  of  early  Irish  art.  All  who 
are  interested  in  Irish  antiquities  are  in  the  debt  of  Petrie  and  Margaret  Stokes : 
their  work  is  of  enduring  value;  their  scholarship  was  humane  and  wide.  Other 
writers  have  described  Irish  mediaeval  architecture  with  learning  and  ability — 
Dunraven  and  Champneys  being  noteworthy  among  them — but  the  time  had  come 
for  a new  assessment  in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship  of  a subject  which  still 
has  many  problems  to  be  solved.  We  are  fortunate  that  this  is  now  being  pro- 
vided by  Dr  Leask,  an  architect,  with  an  architect’s  eye,  and  a scholar,  with  a 
scholar’s  thoroughness. 

The  first  volume  of  his  work  is  concerned  with  the  early  churches  and  the 
Romanesque.  Here  there  is  an  admirable  summary,  amply  illustrated,  of  the 
art  of  the  Irish  stonemason  before  the  Norman  invasion,  and  Dr.  Leask  has  set 
forth  his  views  clearly  and  honestly.  He  deals  with  his  subject,  as  it  must  be 
dealt  vvith,  as  a whole,  and  is  not  led  astray  by  minor  details  of  ornament  or 
decoration  from  the  basic  architectural  forms  which  are  the  primary  aspect  of 
the  buildings.  The  early  churches  and  monasteries  because  of  their  very  simplicity 
are  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  Dr  Leask  handles  them  capably,  listing  and  de- 
scribing the  material  all  but  exhaustively.  There  are  a few  omissions : the  excavated 
monastery  of  Nendrum  is  worthy  of  a mention  and  a reference  to  Rathmichael, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Dublin,  might  be  added  to  the  list  of  remains  of  monastic 
cashels.  In  general,  however,  the  early  mortared  churches  are  presented  with  a 
thoroughness  and  balanced  judgment  which  are  altogether  admirable. 

The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Romanesque,  an  amount  of 
space  out  of  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  involved  being  allotted  to  the  subject 
in  order  to  give  that  style,  ‘the  most  individual  product  of  the  native  genius’,  the 
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attention  it  deserves.  Few  major  periods  in  the  history  of  architecture  are  more 
beset  with  problems  and  the  period  is  obscure  particularly  in  its  chronology.  Irish 
Romanesque  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  that  great  stylistic  movement  of 
which  it  is,  in  Clapham’s  words  ‘a  remote  and  local  adaptation  . . . combined  with 
features  which  are  of  purely  native  origin’.  Continental  and  English  Romanesque 
buildings  are,  however,  still  the  subject  of  controversy  as  to  their  dating.  Kingsley 
Porter  some  twenty  years  ago  strongly  advocated  an  earlier  dating  for  many 
French  buildings  than  was  then  accepted,  while  Zarnecki,  Saxl,  and  others  have 
more  recently  been  advancing  the  date  of  much  English  work.  If  this  is  the 
case  where  documentary  records  of  building  are  relatively  plentiful,  how  much 
more  difficult  must  the  chronological  problem  in  Ireland  be.  Any  new  chronological 
scheme  for  mate/ial  such  as  ours,  where  direct  dating  evidence  is  largely  lacking, 
is  therefore  valuable  and  to  be  welcomed,  although  it  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  controversial  in  some  respects. 

Many  of  the  views  current  in  Ireland  on  the  dating  of  Romanesque  are 
based  on  work  on  the  sculptural  ornament  as  a result  of  which  some  buildings 
were  taken  completely  out  of  their  architectural  context  and  referred  back  to  dates 
earlier  than  iriost  architectural  historians  would  accept.  Dr  Leask,  redressing  the 
balance  in  this  respect,  proposes  a threefold  chronological  division  of  his  subject 
spanning  the  period  from  about  the  beginning  until  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Certain  important  buildings,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is  Cormac’s 
Chapel,  are  regarded  as  separate  from  the  main  stream  and  are  not  therefore 
assigned  to  any  of  his  three  phases.  This  late  dating  for  Irish  Romanesque  is, 
in  my  opinion,  fully  justified  by  the  evidence  but  the  author’s  thesis  would  have 
been  strengthened  had  he  discussed  critically  the  arguments  for  an  early  date. 
These  depend  in  the  main  on  the  styles  of  Scandinavian  interlaced  ornament  which 
appear  on  a considerable  number  of  buildings.  The  ornament  has  been  dated  by 
comparisons  with  early  metalwork  and  by  what  seems  an  over-rigid  interpretation 
of  the  Scandinavian  Jellinge,  Ringerike  and  Urnes  styles  in  Ireland.  It  is  however 
an  important  feature  of  the  buildings  and  arguments  based  on  it  cannot  be  ignored. 
A short  analysis  of  this  ornament  with  some  reference  to  the  related  late  metal- 
work and  crosses,  and  perhaps  a development  of  Kendrick’s  perceptive  observations 
on  the  matter,  would  have  added  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Leask’s  views. 

The  three  chronological  phases,  while  in  general  they  are  based  on  a sound 
appreciation  of  the  development  of  architectural  forms,  are  not  so  fully  convincing 
in  some  points  of  detail.  This  is  partly  because  the  individual  character  of  Irish 
Romanesque  is  perhaps  too  readily  assumed,  and  the  style  is  discussed  as  if  it 
evolved  from  simplicity  to  complexity  within  this  island  and  with  little  outside 
influence.  The  indications  on  the  contrary  are  that  the  Romanesque  arrived  here 
in  a mature  and  devoloped  form,  and  from  several  sources,  producing  a regionalism 
which  can  be  traced  within  the  broad  unity  of  the  Irish  style.  Many  of  the 
elements  of  Irish  Romanesoue  may  be  found  in  the  churches  of  western  France, 
around  the  mouth  ot  the  Loire,  where,  as  Gardner  says,  ‘the  distinctive  feature 
is  the  semi-barbaric  wealth  of  ornament,  spreading  over  arch  and  doorway  an 
amazing  web  of  int'icate  carving.’  Here  the  doorways  are  frequently  without 
tympana,  carved  human  heads  appear,  the  pedimented  doorway  is  known,  and  the 
chevron  was  very  likely  evolved.  Other  foreign  influences  are  felt  in  Irish  work. 
Dr  Leask  has  pointed  out  comparisons  in  the  west  of  England.  There  is  also  a 
probable  influence  from  the  school  of  York  and  Northumbria  in  eastern  Ireland, 
appearing  at  Glendalough,  Baltinglass,  and  perhaps  Killeshin.  Then  the  architecture 
of  the  Cistercians  with  their  predilection  for  plain  building — whose  advent  occurred 
while  Irish  Romanesque  was  stifl  developing — must  have  influenced  the  native 
tradition  by  which  it  was  in  turn  influenced.  Therefore  the  plain  chancel  arch,  for 
example,  should  not  without  caution  be  assumed  to  indicate  an  early  date:  there 
are  late  examples,  as  at  Dysert  O’Dea.  Other  dating  criteria  raise  some  doubts. 
Is  the  colonetted  jamb  an  indicator  of  early  date?  There  are  examples  in  Cistercian 
work,  as  at  Mellifont  and  Jerpoint  and  in  other  late  buildings,  such  as  the  Nun’s 
Church  and  Annaghdown. 

There  is  a group  of  buildings  in  the  south-west  which  have  sufficient  in  common 
in  the  treatment  of  shafts,  capitals,  chevron-ornament,  and  hood-moulds  to  be 
regarded  as  a reasonably  homogeneous  school:  they  are  related  through  Kil- 
malkedar  to  Cormac’s  Chapel.  Three  of  these  buildings,  St  Caimin’s,  Clonkeen, 
and  Ardfert  Cathedral,  are  assigned  respectively  to  phases  One,  Two  and  Three, 
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This  chronology  may  not  be  seriously  inaccurate  but  such  regional  schools  deserve 

equal  emphasis  with  chronological  phases,  and  in  this  school  we  may  perhaps 

discern  the  pervading  influence  of  Cormac’s  Chapel  which  falls  rather  unhappily 
outside  Dr.  Leask’s  scheme.  Indeed,  Cormac’s  Chapel  may  yet  prove  to  be  of 
greater  significance  in  Irish  architecture  than  is  usually  thought,  for  it  is  possible 
that  Irish  Romanesque,  like  the  Cistercian  style,  is  a result  of  the  powerful  in- 
novating movement  of  the  Mac  Carthy  and  O Brien  princes  and  St  Malachy  of 
Armagh. 

These  criticisms  of  details,  if  they  are  valid,  would  not  affect  more  than  a few 
buildings  in  the  author's  scheme.  On  the  whole  his  chronology  is  based  on 
architectural  and  sculptural  features  whose  courses  through  the  century  can  be 
traced  with  confidence  and  he  deserves  our  gratitude  for  providing  this  ordered  and 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  material,  illustrated  with  a body  of  excellent  photo- 
graphs and  drawings.  In  this  the  volume  follows  the  fine  precedent  of  the  author’s 

Irish  Castles.  There  are  a few  unfortunate  typographical  errors:  the  references  for 
Chapter  Five  have  been  omitted  completely,  those  for  Chapter  Eight  are  wrong 
after  no.  8 (which  is  duplicated),  and  on  p.  76,  in  the  date  given  for  Cogitosus, 

' thirteenth  century  ’ (which  vitiates  the  argument)  should  read  ‘ eighth  century  ’. 

Dr  Leask’s  second  volume,  judging  from  the  quality  of  the  first,  will  com- 
plete a work  which  will  remain  the  standard  general  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Perhaps  the  author  would  then  consider  addressing  his  knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  writing  of  an  appendix  on  the  one  missing  item — an  item  worthy  of  a fresh 
study — the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland. 

L.  de  P. 

Lyles  Hill.  A Late  Neolithic  Site  in  Co.  Antrim.  By  E.  Estyn  Evans. 
Pp.  71,  8 pis.,  26  figs.  Archaeological  Research  Publications  {Northern 
Ireland)  No.  2.  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  Belfast,  1953.  12/6. 

Ever  since  1927  when  the  curious  monument  which  has  since  come  to  be 
called  “ Lyles  Hill  ” was  first  brought  to  notice  by  means  of  aerial  photography, 
it  has  been  a problem  site.  Dr  Evans’  full  publication  of  the  results  of  his 
excavations  there,  is  therefore  particularly  welcome  even  if  the  structure  still  re- 
mains somewhat  of  a problem! 

The  site  has  two  principal  features:  a low  circular  cairn  which  occupies  a 
position  20  yards  to  the  south  of  the  highest  point  of  the  dome-like  hill,  and  an 
earthen  bank  which  follows  the  crest  of  a scarp  at  approximately  the  700  foot 
contour  and  on  plan  forms  a pear-shaped  enclosure  (950'  by  700')  of  some  121 
acres  in  extent.  The  bank  is  now  about  three  feet  high  where  best  preserved  and 
in  its  present  degraded  condition,  its  basal  width  is  about  30  feet.  'There  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  there  may  have  been  an  outer  bank,  but  the  surviving 
fragments  of  it  have  not  been  surveyed  or  excavated. 

Complete  excavation  of  the  cairn  revealed  a low  platform  of  boulders 
delimited  by  a kerb.  The  boulders  covered  an  extensive  black  layer  (14'  by  IT) 
which  had  a maximum  thickness  of  7"  and  which  is  interpreted  as  the  site  of 
a ritual  cremation  pyre.  Under  most  of  the  boulder  platform  there  was  a dark 
grey  layer  resembling  old  humus,  which  averaged  4"  thick.  Both  the  black  layer 
and  the  grey  layer  were  exceptionally  rich  in  finds,  producing  scores  of  worked 
flints  and  sherds.  It  is  suggested  that  the  latter  were  collected  as  sherds  from 
the  rubbish  dumps  of  adjacent  habitation  sites  and  ritually  “ dumped  on  the 
ground  around  the  pyre  and  selected  handfulls  thrown  into  it  ”.  The  material 
above  the  boulders  contained  “ coarse  ware  ” sherds  as  well  as  the  same  type  of 
fine  Neolithic  ware  that  had  occurred  below  them. 

'The  kerb  remained  for  two  thirds  of  the  circumference  only,  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  it  was  ever  complete  or  not.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  was  a 
dummy  entrance  in  silTand-jamb  construction.  The  sill  stone  had  a lightly  en- 
graved decoration  of  chevrons  on  one  face.  At  the  centre  of  the  cairn  there  were 
the  remains  of  a circular  cist-grave  with  paved  floor,  but  all  trace  of  the  roof  had 
disappeared.  The  filling  of  the  grave  contained  some  cremated  bone,  several 
Neolithic  sherds,  a fragment  of  coarse  ware  and  two  fragments  of  a highly  ornate 
food  vessel. 

Sections  through  the  bank  of  the  enclosure  revealed  that  an  inner  and  an 
outer  boulder  revetment  had  been  laid  down  20'  apart  to  contain  the  earthen  core 
and  that  a central  line  of  boulders  along  the  spine  of  the  bank  helped  to  support 
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the  posts  of  a wooden  palisade.  The  presence  of  the  latter  feature  shows  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bank,  was  defensive,  the  entrance  was  a simple,  undefended,  30- 
foot-wide  gap  in  the  bank.  Since  there  was  no  ditch,  the  material  for  the  bank 
had  been  obtained  from  scrapings  on  either  side  augmented  by  material  brought  up 
from  places  lower  down  the  hill-slope. 

The  excavator  considers  that  the  two  main  features  of  the  hill-top  site,  that  is 
the  cairn  and  the  enclosing  bank,  are  approximately  contemporary  structures  of  the 
late  Neolithic-early  Bronze  Age  overlap  period,  and  to  maintain  this,  is  now  pre- 
pared to  admit  rather  grudgingly,  that  the  coarse  ware  sherds  found  above  the 
cairn  base  and  in  the  bank  in  cutting  C4,  may  belong  to  the  late  Neolithic  or  early 
Bronze  Age.  He  finds  much  evidence  for  ritualism  in  the  construction  of  the  cairn 
and  regards  it  as  a single  period  structure,  while  the  incomplete  kerb  with  its 
dummy  portal  and  the  very  low  cairn  form,  led  him  to  suggest  that  the  whole 
monument  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  fore-court  of  a horned  cairn.  Alterna- 
tively, “ the  Ulster  horned  cairn  series  has  its  starting-point  in  the  addition  of 
segmented  chambers  of  the  false  entrance  of  a degenerate  passage  grave!”  (pp.  64-5). 

While  pointing  out  obvious  differences,  the  enclosure  is  compared  with  the 
British  causewayed  camps  and  with  other  large-size  structures  in  western  Europe. 
To  counter  the  difficulty  of  its  undefended  entrance  it  is  said  that  “ There  may  after 
all  have  been  some  ritual  element  in  the  open  entrance  to  the  camp.  It  is  oifficult 
to  see  any  purpose  in  the  gully  and  one  wonders  whether  it  represents  a ritual 
closing  of  the  entrance”  (p.  63). 

There  appears  to  have  been  a tendency  throughout  the  excavation  to  see 
ritualism  in  almost  every  feature  and  one  wonders  if  this  preoccupation  has  not 
clouded  the  picture  somewhat.  It  is  clear  from  many  comments  throughout  the 
report  that  Dr  Evans  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  which  he 
suggested. 

For  instance,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  cairn  is  not  itself  a 
single-period  structure.  The  grey  “floor”  (and  in  many  references  in  the  report  to 
this  feature,  it  is  called  a floor)  below  the  greater  part  of  the  boulder  core  can  be 
interpreted  as  the  covering  of  a pre-existing  Neolithic  stratum  over  which  the  turf 
had  grown  before  the  cairn  builders  came  along.  This  stratum  can  be  compared 
with  the  very  low  primary  Neolithic  barrow  at  Moneen,  Co.  Cork,  or  with  some 
of  the  Neolithic-early  Bronze  Age  barrows  at  Rathjordan,  Co.  Limerick,  though 
these  structures  had  shallow  ditches  surrounding  them.  After  a comparatively 
short  interval,  but  one  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  arrival  in  the  area  of  the 
makers  of  the  late  Neolithic-early  Bronze  Age  coarse  ware,  the  cremation  fires  were 
lighted  on  the  site  and  a low  cairn  and  kerb  were  erected  by  food  vessel  people 
to  cover  the  central  food  vessel  grave.  The  earth  and  stones  used  to  construct  this 
cairn  contained  a mixture  of  the  Neolithic  A ware  and  the  lately  arrived  coarse 
ware.  The  cairn,  perhaps  covered  by  a layer  of  soil  (as  at  Moneen),  would  have 
been  high  enough  to  cover  the  roof  of  the  central  cist.  The  percolation  of  water 
through  this  structure  would  have  caused  the  turf  layer  beneath  to  alter  to  the 
grey  colour  described  and  form  another  of  the  “ ritual  floors  ” described  in  so 
many  of  the  Northern  Ireland  monuments. 

Despite  the  negative  evidence  that  no  late  objects  were  found  in  the  bank,  one 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  enclosure  and  cairn  are  contemporary — as  Dr  Evans  himself 
says  (p.  62):  “Some  visitors  to  Lyles  Hill  have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  con- 
temporaneity of  the  cairn  and  bank  ...  A priori  the  rampart  should  be  somewhat 
older  than  the  cairn  ...  on  the  other  hand  one  might  argue  on  the  evidence  of 
the  Group  IV  sherds  [coarse  ware]  that  the  rampart  is  somewhat  later  than  the 
cairn!  The  size  of  the  enclosure,  its  contour  alignment,  the  construction  of  the 
bank,  its  denuded  condition  and  the  absence  of  a fosse,  all  distinguish  the  earth- 
work from  those  of  the  Dark  Ages  of  which  the  earthen  raths  are  the  most 
familiar  representatives  ”.  Certainly  the  earthwork  is  distinguishable  from  the 
earthen  raths,  but  there  is  really  nothing  to  show  that  it  is  not  a construction  of 
the  Iron  Age  or  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  early  pottery  which  the  bank  contained 
could  already  have  been  in  the  soil  collected  up  to  build  it.  Some  of  the  stones 
for  its  three  revetments  may  well  have  come  from  the  cairn  and  this  may  be  the 
explanation  of  the  lowness  of  the  structure.  Such  a denudation  of  the  central 
monument  would  have  facilitated  the  insertion  of  the  “ cache  ” (amber  bead,  lignite 
ring  and  blue  glass  bead  with  two-colour  inlay),  and  there  is  therefore  no  need  to 
argue  that  the  cairn  was  never  more  than  about  a foot  high. 
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If  one  is  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  that  the  great  enclosure  might  be  an 
unfinished  Iron  Age  hill  fort  (unfinished  because  the  entrance  was  left  incomplete) 
one  can  compare  it  with  a number  of  other  Irish  structures  as  for  instance  Cashel 
Hill  and  Cam  Tigherna  in  Co.  Cork,  Freestone  Hill  in  Co.  Kilkenny,  Knockaulin, 
Co.  Kildare  and  Rath  na  Riogh  at  Tara,  Co.  Meath,  to  mention  a few  of  the 
best  known.  Admittedly  these  structures  have  ditches  either  oi/tside  or  inside  the 
banks,  but  Cam  Tigherna,  Baltinglass  and  Freestone  Hill  have  Bronze  Age  cairns 
at  their  centres.  This  reviewer  would  therefore  suggest  that  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  possibility  that  Lyles  Hill  is  a multiperiod  monument  which  began 
with  a Neolithic  occupation  of  the  hill-top  followed  by  the  erection  of  the  cairn 
in  the  earliest  part  of  the  Bronze  Age.  Three  secondary  burials  were  inserted  out- 
side the  kerb  of  the  cairn  in  the  later  Bronze  Age  and  this  may  have  been  followed 
by  the  building  of  the  great  enclosing  bank  in  the  Iron  Age. 

M.  J.  O’K. 


Photography  for  Archaeologists.  By  M.  B.  Cookson.  Max  Parrish,  London, 
1954.  15s. 

Mr  Cookson’s  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a subject  which  is  of 
increasing  importance  in  archaeological  work.  The  author’s  own  supreme  technical 
competence  is  revealed  in  the  illustrations  which,  save  for  the  cautionary  examples, 
are  first-rate,  and  the  quality  of  his  work  is  well  known  from  the  excellent  photo- 
graphs which  illustrate  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler’s  excavation-reports. 

The  value  of  his  book  is  diminished,  however,  partly  by  its  limited  scope 
(the  emphasis  is  very  much  on  excavation  photography)  and  partly  because  it  is 
not  clear  to  whom  the  text  is  addressed.  If,  as  many  passages  would  suggest,  it 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  professional  photographers  working  on  large-scale 
excavations  the  volume  is  unnecessarily  padded  out  with  elementary  photographic 
information.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  archaeologist 
who  is  obliged  to  be  his  own  photographer,  a great  deal  of  the  text  is  irrelevant 
and  the  work  suffers  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  elementary  information  given 
is  confusing  (as  in  the  discussion  of  plates  and  focal  lengths  of  lenses  on  p.  16) 
or  inaccurate  (as  in  the  filter  factors  given  on  p.  33). 

In  spite  of  these  defects  the  book  is  useful  because  of  the  excellent  advice, 
based  on  his  own  wide  experience  and  practice,  which  Mr.  Cookson  gives  on 
many  details  of  photographic  work  at  excavation-sites,  and  in  particular  on  the 
important  matter  of  cleaning  and  preparing  the  subject  for  photography. 

L.  de  P. 


County  Louth  Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2,  1954. 

This  issue  of  the  Louth  Journal  opens  with  an  informative  article,  “‘Penal’ 
Crucifixes  ’’  by  A.  T.  Lucas.  An\ong  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  from 
an  analysis  of  the  data  at  his  disposal  are  the  following  facts : That  crucifixes  of 
the  ‘ penal  ’ type  were  made  at  Lough  Derg  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  sold 
to  the  pilgrims  and  by  them  taken  home  as  souvenirs  of  their  visit;  that  all  their 
stylistic  and  symbolic  elements  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  body  of  post- 
medieval  Irish  religious  aft.  The  re-discovery  of  St  Brigid’s  Well  at  Dunleer  forms 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  by  Michael  Coyle.  In  “ The  Death  of  Alice 
Draycott  ” E.  St.  John  Brooks  discusses  a document  connected  with  Alice’s  death, 
which  is  of  considerable  interest.  Rev.  Aubrey  Gwynn,  S.J.,  in  “ A Forgotten 
Abbey  of  St  Mary’s,  Drogheda  ’’  disagrees  with  Father  Colmcille  of  New  Mellifont 
that  the  monks  of  Blessed  Mary  at  Drogheda  are  to  be  identified  as  the  Cistercian 
monks  of  Mellifont;  he  finds  it  altogether  more  probable  that  there  was  an  otherwise 
unknown  community  of  monks  of  the  Bles.sed  Mary  in  Drogheda  during  the  last 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  H.  G.  T.  has  a short  article  on  “ Newgrange  by 
Electric  Light  ’’. 

C.  S. 

Seanchas  Ardmhacha.  Journal  of  the  Armagh  Diocesan  Historical  Society. 

Vol.  1.  No.  2. 

This,  the  second  issue  of  Seanchas  Ardmhacha,  maintains  the  standard  of  the 
first  number  in  the  variety  and  interest  of  its  contents,  Eelix  J.  Hughes  gives  a 
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synopsis  of  the  traditional  history  of  Eamhain  Macha  and  tentatively  suggests  the 
possible  help  to  be  derived  from  a more  intensive  study  of  the  archaeological 
background.  In  “ Bhi  Naomh  Padraig  Anseo  ” an  tAth.  Eamonn  6 Doibhlin 
identifies  the  placenames  dealing  with  Ui  Tuirtre  mentioned  in  the  Vita  Tripartita. 
Rev.  Aubrey  Gwynn,  S.J.,  in  " Armagh  and  Louth  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries"  shows  that  it  was  the  new  element  of  Norman  aggression,  combined 
with  the  traditional  claims  of  Armagh  over  a territory  that  had  once  been  part  of 
the  primatial  diocese,  which  finally  brought  the  churches  of  Louth  back  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  of  Armagh.  “The  Son  of  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill”  by 
an  tAth.  Tomas  0 Fiaich,  seeks  to  establish  that  the  Franciscan  Felim  O’Neill  who 
was  Blessed  Oliver  Plunkett’s  contemporary  was  different  from  the  Franciscan  who 
was  the  darling  of  the  poets:  and  that  both  were  distinct  from  the  Phelim  O’Neill 
whose  name  appears  on  the  Secret  Service  list.  Rev.  Canice  Mooney,  O.F.M., 
gives  interesting  information  about  the  Franciscan  First  Order  Friary  at  Dungannon. 
A Biographical  Directory  of  the  Missionary  Priests  of  All  Hallows  College,  Dublin, 
from  the  Archdiocese  of  Armagh,  1842-75  is  given  by  Rev.  Patrick  Murray.  The 
High  Crosses  of  Co.  Armagh  are  described  with  beautiful  illustrations  by  Helen 
M.  Roe.  Much  information  about  plantation  procedure  and  the  gradual  decline 
of  the  ancient  landowners  within  the  Liberties,  and  the  replacement  of  native 
tenants  within  the  city  is  given  by  Michael  Clancy  in  “ The  Incidence  of  the  Plan- 
tation on  the  City  of  Armagh  ”.  Two  poems  on  the  Clergy  of  Armagh  are 
published  by  an  tAth.  Seosamh  Mag  Uidhir.  An  interesting  account  of  “ Old  St 
Malachy’s”  is  given  by  T.  G.  F.  Paterson.  Chronicle  for  1954  includes;  Fverits  of 
Local  Historical  Interest;  Publications  of  Local  Historical  Interest;  Diocesan  History 
in  the  Making,  1954;  Cumann  Seanchas  Ardmhacha  1954-5;  and  Appreciations  of 
the  late  Dr  Seamus  O Ceallaigh  and  the  late  Terence  O’Hanlon. 

C.  S. 


History  of  Terenure.  By  Brian  Mac  Giolla  Phadraig,  M.A.  Dublin;  Veritas 
Company,  Limited. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  Terenure  has  developed  from  a small  country 
village,  surrounded  by  a select  residential  district,  into  a flourishing  suburb  with 
places  of  worship,  schools,  public  library,  fine  shops  and  all  the  other  amenities 
of  a very  desirable  residential  quarter.  The  “History  of  Terenure”  by  Brian 
Mac  Giolla  Phardaig.  M.A.,  will,  therefore,  be  welcomed  not  alone  by  the  present 
inhabitants  of  this  district  but  also  by  those  who  remember  the  Terenure  of  the 
early  years  of  this  century.  After  giving  the  derivation  of  the  name,  Terenure,  the 
author  gives  information  about  the  three  families — the  Barnewalls,  the  Deanes  and 
the  Shaws — with  whom  its  story  is  closely  associated.  Then  we  are  told  about  the 
three  rivers  of  the  district,  the  village  of  Terenure  and  its  surroundings,  its  places 
of  worship  and  its  schools.  The  Dublin  and  Blessington  Steam  Tramway  Co.  gets 
honourable  mention,  as  also  those,  clergy  and  lay  folk,  who  have  laboured  there. 
One  of  the  Appendices  of  the  book  gives  the  sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  Robert 
Kane,  S.J.,  at  the  dedication  of  St  Joseph’s  Church,  20th  April,  1904.  The  book 
has  some  good  illustrations,  informative  maps  and  is  well  printed. 

C.  S. 


Galvia.  Irisleabhar  Chumann  Seandalui'ochta  is  Staire  na  Gaillimhe.  Imleabhar 
1.  1954. 

Beidh  failte  and  fiche  ag  gach  Gaedhael  roimh  an  irisean  suimeamhail  seo. 
O’n  Chlar  is  feidir  breitheamhnas  a thabhairt  ar  suimeamhlacht  agus  ar  thabhacht- 
acht  na  n-aistf  atha  clo-bhuailte  ann.  An  tSnaim  is  Deireannai  Mhaireas  6n  Sean- 
Aimsir  idir  Fire  agus  an  Fhrainc.  an  Amhlaidh  a Scaoilfear  i?  leis  an  Dr  Padraig 
De  Brun;  Roinn  na  Laimhscribhinn  sa  Leabharlainn  Naisiiinta  le  Famonn  Mac 
Giolla  lasachta.  D.Litt.;  Macalla  as  Cluain-mhac-Nois  A.D.  1050  leis  an  Ollamh 
Caith'n  Nf  Maol-Cbroin;  Torainn  Mhaonmhaf  leis  an  Ath.  P.  C.  Mac  Aodhagain, 
S.C.;  Ainm  na  Gaillimhe  le  T.  S.  O Maille;  Dha  Leabhar  Notaf  Le  Searlas  0 Con- 
chubhair  le  Si'le  Ni  Chinneide.  M.A.;  Deachaithe  le  Breandan  Mac  Giolla  Choille, 
M.A, 


C.  S. 
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I Ulster  Folklife,  Belfast,  1955,  is  issued  by  the  recently  formed  Committee 

I on  Ulster  Folklife  and  Tradition,  mainly  to  stimulate  interest  in  Northern  Ireland 
I in  the  collection  and  study  of  folk  tradition.  The  Committee  hopes  to  continue 
! publication  as  a regular  journal — a hope  which  will  be  shared  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  Irish  tradition.  It  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  tangible  material 
culture  of  the  Ulster  countryside,  but  has  place,  too,  for  belief,  custom,  legend  and 
all  other  aspects  of  folk  tradition,  for,  as  the  foreword  points  out,  all  these  must 
be  considered  in  relation  to  each  other,  not  as  isolated  elements.  In  this  issue 
“ The  Study  of  Folklore  ” by  Ronald  H.  Buchanan  emphasises  the  necessity  of  a 
scientific  approach  to  folklore  problems,  both  in  field  work  and  in  study.  The 
writer  is  quite  wrong,  however,  in  his  reference  to  the  Irish  Folklore  Commission, 
where  he  supposes  that  the  work  of  that  body  is  confined  to  any  particular  areas 
of  Ireland  or  to  any  individual  aspect  of  folk  tradition,  as  also  in  his  reference 
to  the  publications  of  the  Commission,  which  has,  hitherto,  no  published  work. 
“A  Folklore  Collector  in  County  Down”  by  Arthur  J.  Pollock,  “Harvest-Knots 
and  Brigid’s  Crosses  ” by  T.  G.  F.  Patterson,  “The  Ulster  Farmhouse”  by  E.  Estyn 
Evans  and  “Some  Primitive  Forms  of  Transport  Used  in  Northern  Ireland”  by 
George  B.  Thompson  are  factual  reports  on  features  of  rural  life.  “The  People  of 
the  Forths”  by  V.  Bruce  Proudfoot  is  mainly  archaeological  but  serves  to  show 
the  connection  between  archaeology  and  folklore  so  well  expressed  in  A.  Mahr’s 
dictum  that  “a  prehistorian  has  missed  his  vocation  if,  at  a certain  point  of  his 
scientific  activity,  he  does  not  develop  into  a European  ethnographer”.  John  B. 
Arthurs’  “The  Legends  of  Place-Names”  should  arouse  increased  interest  in  this 
important  branch  of  tradition.  “The  Ordnance  Survey  Memoirs”  by  Rosemary 
L.  Harris  and  the  “Notes  on  the  Parish  of  Carnmoney,  Co.  Antrim”  written 
in  1862  by  William  Orr  McGaw  show  the  significance  of  the  written  record  in 
the  study  of  folk  tradition.  Theje  are  several  Illustrations,  and  the  clear  print, 
good  quality  paper  and  handsome  cover  combine  to  make  this  publication  praise- 
worthy in  appearance  as  well  as  in  content. 


C.  D. 


PROCEEDINGS 

Meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  as  follows : — 

1.  — January  24,  1956. — Annual  General  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House 
at  8 p.m.  Chairman:  PROFESSOR  SEAN  P.  0 RIORDAIN,  President. 

No  other  nominations  having  been  received  the  Chairman  declared  the 
following  elected  to  their  respective  offices : — 

President.-  PROFESSOR  SEAN  P.  O RlORDAlN. 

Hon.  General  Secretary. — A.  T.  LUCAS. 

Hon.  Treasurers.—!.  MAHER  and  B.  J.  CANTWELL. 

Members  of  Council.— DR.  H.  W.  PARKE,  MRS.  H.  G.  LEASK  and 
PADRAIG  O SIOCHFHRADHA. 

Dr.  A.  Farrington  and  Dr.  W.  O’Sullivan  were  appointed  Hon.  Auditors 
for  the  year  1956. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  1955  was  read  and  adopted. 

One  member  was  elected. 

An  illustrated  lecture  entitled  “The  Mesolithic  in  Ireland”  was  delivered  | 
by  G.  F.  Mitchell,  F.T.C.D.,  Vice-President. 

2.  — March  6,  1956. — Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at  8 p.m. 

Chairman : PROFESSOR  SEAN  P.  O Rl'ORDAiN,  President.  ! 

An  illustrated  lecture  entitled  “Food  Vessel  Burials  in  Ireland”  was 
delivered  by  Breandan  O Riordain,  of  the  National  Museum,  Dublin. 

3.  — April  17,  1956. — Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at  8 p.m. 
Chairman : DISTRICT  JUSTICE  LIAM  PRICE,  Past  President. 

Six  members  were  elected. 

The  Report  of  the  Hon.  Auditors  for  1955  was  adopted. 

An  illustrated  lecture  entitled  “The  Holy  Wells  of  County  Limerick” 
was  given  by  Caoimhin  O Danachair,  Member. 

4.  — June  5,  1956. — Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at  8 p.m.  | 
Chairman : PROFESSOR  SEAN  P.  O RIORDAIN,  President. 

An  illustrated  lecture  entitled  “Irish  Art  and  the  Norman  Invasion”  was 
delivered  by  Liam  de  Paor,  Member. 

5.  — June  19,  1956. — Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  International  Hotel, 
Killarney  at  8 p.m.  Chairman : PROFESSOR  SEAN  P.  O RIORDAIN, 
President. 

One  fellow  and  three  members  were  elected. 

A talk  on  the  Archaeology  of  Kerry  was  given  by  Professor  O Riordain 
and  on  Ogham  stones  by  District  Justice  Liam  Price. 

The  excursions  held  (detailed  in  the  Report  of  the  Council  for  1956, 
Journal  1957  Pt.  I)  were  as  follows:  — 

Spring  Excursion:  April  28,  1956,  to  Castledermot,  Moone  and 
Ardskull;  Summer  Excursion:  June  19-23,  1956,  to  Killarney. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1955. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  the  Society’s 
House  on  January  25,  1955,  the  following  were  elected  to  the  respective 
offices : — 

President: — Professor  Sean  P.  6 Ri'ordain,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  Fellow. 

Hon.  General  Secretary: — A.  T.  Lucas,  M.A.,  Member. 

Hon.  Treasurers: — J.  Maher,  Member,  and  B.  J.  Cantwell, 
Member. 

Members  of  Council: — R.  de  Valera,  Ph.D.,  Member,  Senator 
Professor  Michael  Hayes,  Member,  and  Miss  Maire  McDermott, 
Member. 

During  the  year  eight  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held.  The  papers 
read  and  the  lectures  given  are  listed  in  the  Journal  for  1955  at  p.  130. 

The  following  nominations  for  President,  Officers  and  Members  of 
the  Council  for  1956  were  received:  — 

President: — Professor  Sean  P.  O Rfordain,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  Fellow. 

Hon.  General  Secretary  : — A.  T.  Lucas,  M.A.,  Member. 

Hon.  Treasurers: — J.  Maher,  Member,  and  B.  J.  Cantwell, 
Member. 

Members  of  Council: — Mrs.  A.  K.  Leask,  Fellow,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Parke,  Member,  and  Padraig  O Siochfhradha,  Member. 

The  foregoing  nominations  being  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  and 
Bye-Laws  and  not  in  excess  of  the  several  vacancies,  the  persons  named 
are  to  be  declared  elected  to  the  respective  offices  for  which  they  have 
been  nominated. 

The  Council  has  nominated  Dr.  A.  Farrington,  Member,  and  Dr. 
William  O’Sullivan,  Member,  as  Hon.  Auditors  for  the  year  1956. 


Meetings  of  the  Society  will  be  held  during  the  year  1956  as  follows:  — 


Tuesday,  January  24 

...  Annual  General  Meeting. 

„ March  6 

...  Meeting  for  Paper. 

„ April  17 

. . . Ouarterly  Meeting. 

„ June  5 

...  Meeting  for  Paper. 

Quarterly  (Summer)  Meeting 

„ September  18  ... 

...  Quarterly  Meeting. 

„ November  6 ... 

...  Meeting  for  Paper. 

„ December  4 

. . . Statutory  Meeting. 
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During  the  year  seven  meetings  of  the  Council  were  held  at  which  the 
attendance  was  as  follows : — 


Prof.  Sean  P.  O Riordain, 

H.  E.  Kilbride-Jones,  Hon. 

President  . . . 

6 

Editor  ... 

3 

Dr.  H.  G.  Leask,  Past 

J.  R.  W.  Goulden,  Member  ... 

7 

President  . . . 

4 

t P.  F.  Nyhan,  Member 

3 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Ryan,  S.J., 

0 

+ Conn  R.  O Cleirigh, 

Past  President  . . . 

Member  ... 

5 

District  Justice  Liam  Price, 

Brian  Mac  Giolla  Phadraig, 

Past  President  . . . 

1 

Member  ... 

5 

Lady  Dorothy  Lowry-Corry, 

0 

R.  E.  Cross,  Member 

7 

Vice-President  ... 

JDr.  L.  B.  Somerville-Large, 

*Prof.  M.  J.  O’Kelly,  Vice- 

Fellow  ... 

4 

President  . . . 

0 

Dr.  j.  G.  Simms,  Member  ... 

6 

G.  F.  Mitchell,  Vice- 

H.  F.  Kearney,  Member  ... 

3 

President  . . . 

Dr.  T.  B.  Costello,  Vice- 

5 

Sean  O Suilleabhain, 

Member  . . . 

0 

President  . . . 

0 

Dr.  Maire  de  Paor, 

A.  T.  Lucas,  Hon. 

Member  ... 

5 

Secretary  . . . 

6 

Dr.  R.  de  Valera, 

J.  Maher,  Hon.  Treasurer 

2 

Member  . . . 

4 

B.  J.  Cantwell,  Hon. 

Treasurer  . . . 

4 

Senator  Professor  Michael 
Hayes,  Member  ... 

1 

* Co-opted  April  13,  1955. 
t Co-opted  February  24,  1954. 

X Co-opted  September  16,  1953. 


EXCURSIONS. 

During  the  year  the  following  excursions  were  made:  — 

April  30  1955.— To  visit  Leixlip  Church,  Maynooth  Church,  May- 
nooth  Castle  ’and  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth.  The  P/rty,  which  was 
guided  at  the  first  three  sites  by  Mr.  Liam  de 

Museum  by  Rev.  Dr.  P.  J.  MacLaughhn,  was  received  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  Kissane  and  was  subsequently  entertained  to  tea  in  the  College, 
The  party  numbered  150. 

June  21-25  1955.— To  visit  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  party  whicl 
numS  49  was  led  by  Mr.  Ramsey  B.  Moore,  Mr.  Bas.l  Megaw 
director  Manx  Museum,  and  Mr.  M.  Cubbon,  Manx  Museum. 
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On  Wednesday  evening,  June  22,  a reeeption  was  held  at  his  home. 
Raven’s  Cliff,  Douglas  Head,  by  Rev.  F.  Cubbon  and  an  exhibition  of 
Manx  dances  was  arranged  by  the  Manx  Branch  of  the  Celtic  Congress; 
on  Thursday,  June  23,  the  Isle  of  Man  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society  and  the  Manx  Museum  and  National  Trust  held  a reception  for 
the  party  at  the  Manx  Museum  where  the  party  was  welcomed  by  the 
Society’s  President,  Mr.  Norman  Crampton  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Trust, 
Mr.  Ramsey  B.  Moore.  Captain  David  Craine,  M.A.,  delivered  an 
address  entitled  “ Links  between  Ireland  and  Man.” 

The  sites  visited  during  the  excursion  were  as  follows ; — Laxey 
Wheel;  King  Orry’s  Grave;  Cashtal-yn-Ard;  Ballaglass  Glen  and  Cornaa 
Mill;  Maughold  Church;  Cronk  Sumark;  the  gardens  of  Ballamanaugh 
(by  kind  permission  of  Lady  Collet);  Castletown  Nautical  Museum;  Castle- 
town Old  Grammar  School;  Ballabeg  Friary;  Cregneash  Folk  Museum; 
Meayl  Circle;  Chapel  Hill  and  Keeill  Vael,  Balladoole;  Castle  Rushen; 
Old  Kirk  Braddan;  the  Braid  Circle;  Keeill  Vreeshey;  St.  Trinian’s  Chapel; 
Peel  Castle;  Tynwald  Hill. 

Besides  the  three  official  leaders  of  the  party  other  guides  at  various 
sites  were  Mr.  G.  E.  Quale;  Mr.  J.  R.  Corrin,  M.L.C.;  Mr.  Edward  Mad- 
drell;  Mr.  Neil  Mathieson;  Mr.  J.  S.  Colman,  M.A.;  Major  T.  E.  Browns- 
don,  M.H.K.;  Rev.  Canon  E.  H.  Stenning,  M.A.;  Captain  David  Craine, 
M.A.,  C.P.;  and  His  Honour  the  Deemster  J.  A.  Cain. 

September  24,  1955. — To  visit  Clane  Motte,  Naas  Motte,  Jigginstown 
House  and  Old  Connell  Motte.  The  party  which  numbered  71  was  led 
by  Dr.  H .G.  Leask,  Dr.  R.  de  Valera  and  District  Justice  Liam  Price. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

During  the  year  2 Fellows  and  37  Members  were  added  to  the  Society’s 

Roll. 


Fellows. — Francis  Gregor  Gilbert  Bentley;  Rev.  Robert  Silvanus 
Ferguson. 

Members. — Right  Rev.  Patrick  Monsignor  Boylan;  Mrs.  Olive  G. 
Goodbody;  Aloysius  E.  Digan;  Mrs.  Catherine  Digan;  Raymond  Clifford; 
Miss  M.  O’Flaherty;  Everett  D.  Timmerman;  Marcus  P.  O h-Eochaidhe; 
Peter  Danaher;  Liam  de  Paor;  Capt.  Gerard  O’Gorman  Quin;  C.  I.  D. 
Moriarty;  Mrs.  Didi  Jameson;  Arthur  Halliday;  John  Emmet  O’Donovan; 
Patrick  O’Keeffe;  Micheal  O Donnchadha;  Sir  Alfred  Beit;  Bernard 
O’Regan;  Brendan  Hyland;  Mrs.  Cecila  Topp;  Sean  McGrath;  Thomas 
P.  Walsh;  John  Lawrence  Mills;  Marta  Stromberg;  Dermot  O Broin; 
Miss  A.  E.  O’Clery;  Miss  Jill  Robbins;  Captain  Michael  Harrison;  John 
P.  Dowling;  Patrick  J.  Kennedy;  Ailbhe  O Monachain;  Mairead  Bean  Uf 
Mhonachain;  Robert  F.  J.  Henry;  Alfred  E.  Jones. 
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The  deaths  of  3 Fellows  and  10  Members  were  recorded:  — 

Fellows. — T.  J.  Gaisford-St.  Lawrence;  S.  D.  Glassey;  Herbert  Wood. 

Members. — Lucius  O’Callaghan;  D.  P.  O’Connor;  M.  G.  Dowling; 
Gobnait  Ni  Bhruadair;  E.  M.  Stephens;  Ernest  J.  Clarke;  R.  T.  Jackson; 
V.  Rev.  Thomas  Canon  Cloney;  Dr.  E.  St.  John  Brooks;  J.  E.  Geoghegan. 

The  resignations  of  2 Fellows  and  15  Members  were  accepted. 

The  names  of  the  following  have  been  removed  from  the  Roll  under 
Rule  10 — they  may  be  restored  to  membership  on  payment  of  the  amounts 
due:  — 

Fellows. — Mrs.  Katherine  Cairns;  James  E.  Maguire;  Mrs.  Mary 
Vincent  O’Grady;  Padraig  O Riain;  Rev.  Father  Senan,  O.F.M.  Cap. 

Members. — Francis  Armstrong;  Seamus  Bourke;  Rev.  William  Grome- 
Merrilees;  Ciaran  Mac  Mathuna;  T.  J.  Moran;  Kevin  P.  Murphy;  Mrs. 
Barbara  O’Keeffe;  Dr.  P.  P.  O’Malley;  F.  W,  Padbury;  Jeremiah  Purcell; 
Leslie  Scheps;  Mrs.  C.  Twomey;  Dr.  Thomas  Wall;  Joseph  P.  Walsh; 
Donal  McGrath. 

The  losses  to  the  Society  by  deaths  and  resignations  amounted  to  29. 
The  number  removed  from  the  Roll  under  Rule  10  amounted  to  20  and 
the  accessions  amounted  to  39. 

The  number  of  Fellows  and  Members  on  the  Roll  is  distributed  as 


follows : — 

Honorary  Fellows  ...  ...  8 

Life  Fellows  ...  ...  32 

Fellows  ...  ...  85 

Life  Members  ...  ...  40 

Members  ...  ...  533 

698 


FINANCE. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  1955,  from  sub- 
scriptions, dividends,  sale  of  publications,  excursions,  rents  and  miscel- 
laneous receipts  amounted  to  £2,071  2s.  5d.  The  total  expenditure  was 
£2,136  Os.  3d.  as  follows: — Journal:  printing  1955  part  I,  balance  due  on 
1954  part  II  and  on  account  for  1955  part  II  £737  9s.  7d.;  illustrating  1955 
part  I £96  13s.  lOd.;  rents,  salaries,  insurance,  stationery,  excursions,  re- 
decoration of  premises  and  general  expenses  £1,301  16s.  lOd. 
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The  Society  holds  investments  of  £100  3^%  4th  National  Loan,  £155 
(F.V.)  Post  Office  Saving  Certificates,  £280  4j%  New  Land  Bonds  and 
£1,010  2s.  Od.  Dublin  Corporation  5^%  Redeemable  Stock. 

LIBRARY. 

In  addition  to  current  periodicals  the  following  publications  have  been 
received : — 

Sussex  by  E.  Cecil  Curwen  from  B.  J.  Coghlan. 

Viking  Antiquities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Ed.  Haakon  Shetelig, 
Part  IV. 

Huskisson  and  Irish  Affairs  by  C.  R.  Fay  from  the  author. 

For  Review;  — 

Metalwork  and  Enamelling  by  H.  Maryon. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  by  E.  St.  John  Brooks. 

Genealogy  for  Beginners  by  A.  J.  Willis. 

Excavations  at  Star  Carr  by  J.  D.  G.  Clarke. 

The  Prehistoric  Solar  Calendar  by  J.  Phelps. 

English  Mediaeval  Architects  by  John  Harvey. 

Irish  Churches  and  Monastic  Buildings  by  H.  G.  Leask. 

Inventaria  Archaeologia  No.  1. 

Ulster  Folk  Life. 

Downpatrick  Gold  Find  by  V.  Bruce  Proudfoot. 

Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Historical  Committee  No.  1. 
History  of  Terenure  by  Brian  mac  Giolla  Phadraig. 

Highlights  of  the  Donegal  Highlands  by  Harry  Percival  Swan. 

The  Latin  Writings  of  Bishop  Patrick  by  Aubrey  Gwynn,  S.J. 
Clogher  Record,  1955. 


To  Cash  in  Hand,  January  1st,  1955 
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FRANCISCAN  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
PRE-REFORMATION  IRELAND 

(Part  II) 


By  Rev.  Canice  Mooney,  O.F.M. 


Builders  and  Workmen 

■pRACTICALLY  no  information  about  the  architects  and  workmen 
engaged  on  the  building  of  Franciscan  friaries  in  pre-reformation  times 
in  Ireland  has  survived.  It  is  only  because  of  a legal  dispute  that  occurred 
at  Clonmel  in  1318  that  we  happen  to  know  that  the  magister  operum,  the 
master  of  the  works,  for  the  building  of  the  Lady  chapel  in  the  friary  in 
that  year  was  Friar  John  Nash  (de  Nasse).  William  Wall  (de  Valle)  had 
left  forty  pounds  to  the  friars  for  the  construction  of  the  chapel,  but  his 
son  Raymond  came  to  the  friary  and  forcibly  took  back  the  money.  Nash, 
as  procurator  for  the  friars  and  master  of  the  works,  brought  the  case 
before  William  Fitzjohn,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  to  have  the  money 
recovered.“^2  At  Buttevant  there  is  a stone  bearing  a Latin  inscription  in 
raised  black  letter  which  indicates  that  it  originally  marked  the  burial-place 
of  John  O’Dowling  (Johes.  O’Dulying),  carpentarius,  carpenter  of  the  Friars 
Minor  at  Buttevant,  and  also  of  his  family.  Unfortunately,  no  date  is 
given.^^^  In  the  south  transept  at  Quin  there  is  or  was  a rough  monumental 
slab  with  an  axe  cut  on  it,  which  is  believed  to  mark  the  tomb  of  a carpenter 
who  was  killed  in  a fall  from  the  roof  in  mediaeval  times.^^^  F.  J.  Bigger  in 
his  article  on  Kilconnell  remarks  on  the  number  and  variety  of  the  masons’ 
marks  on  the  carved  stones  of  the  cloister  and  gives  reproductions  based 
on  rubbings  of  about  two  dozen  of  them.  He  took  many  of  them  to  be  of 
French  origin  because  of  the  fleur-de-lis  motif.^^®  If  those  masons’  marks 
on  old  buildings  throughout  the  country  were  studied  and  classified,  they 
would  shed  light  on  the  travels  of  craftsmen  and  the  cultural  routes  of 
mediaeval  Ireland.  We  might  not  be  able  to  state  their  names,  but  we 
would  be  able  to  say  that  the  same  men  worked  at  the  building  of  such  a 
friary  and  of  such  a church  or  castle.  Donagh  Mooney  makes  incidental 
reference  to  a carpenter  at  Timoleague  in  the  closing  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  was  regularly  engaged  in  the  repair  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  fabric,  quidam  faber  lignarius  qiii  ordinarie  in  conventu  operi 


212E.  B.  Fitzmaurice  and  A.  G.  Little, 
Materials  for  the  History  of  the 
Franciscan  Province  of  Ireland,  p.  221. 
213R.  R.  Brash,  The  Local  Antiquities 


of  Buttevant’,  in  JRSAI,  II  (1852-3).  90. 
2147RS/1/.  XXX  (1900).  438. 

215F.  J.  Bigger,  The  Franciscan  Friary 
of  Killconnell.  p.  12. 
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conservationis  fabricae  intendebatP^  Doubtless  this  was  the  continuation 
of  a practice  of  some  pre-reformation  friaries  of  engaging  lay  craftsmen 
whole-time  or  part-time  around  the  house  and  church  when  no  trained 
member  of  the  order  was  available. 

As  in  some  other  provinces  of  the  order,  there  was  probably,  at  least 
occasionally,  a friar  architect  and  friar  craftsmen,  and  presumably  a certain 
amount  of  the  manual  labour  connected  with  building,  painting  and 
repairing  was  done  by  the  laybrothers  of  the  community.  From  references 
in  some  grants  of  papal  indulgences,  it  is  evident  that  the  friars  also 
depended  on  voluntary  labour  freely  given  by  kindly  and  pious  neighbours 
with  an  eye  merely  to  the  spiritual  reward.  When  the  church  of  Athlone 
was  being  repaired  in  1398,  indulgences  were  granted  by  Pope  Boniface  IX 
not  to  those  who  visited  it  merely  but  to  those  who  visited  it  and  extended 
a helping  hand  for  the  repair  of  the  edifice,  et  ad  eius  reparationem  manus 
adiutrices  porrexerint}^'^  In  the  same  way,  when  the  friary  of  Claregalway 
was  undergoing  extensive  repairs  in  1433  and  the  belfry  was  being 
completed.  Pope  Eugene  IV  granted  indulgences  to  those  who  would  visit 
the  church  on  certain  days  and,  as  well,  give  a helping  hand  towards  its 
repair  and  completion,  et  ad  reparationem  et  perfectionem  praedictas 
manus  porrexerint  adiutrices Persons  giving  a helping  hand  would  have 
included  not  merely  those  who  made  gifts  of  stone  and  timber  but  those 
who  carted  in  the  materials  and  helped  to  prepare  them  and  place  them  in 
position  and  give  them  finish  and  polish. 

Materials  and  Their  Use 

The  earlier  friaries,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  made  greater  use  of 
timber  than  the  later  ones,  although  in  some  places  considerable  use 
continued  to  be  made  of  it  right  down  to  the  suppression,  especially  in 
those  districts  where  wood  was  easier  to  come  by  than  stone.  In  some  other 
places,  stone  was  used  for  the  church  and  for  one  or  more  of  the  domestic 
ranges,  and  timber  for  the  rest.  The  generous  use  of  timber  may  partly 
account  for  the  burning  of  the  friary  of  Roscommon  in  1 270,^1®  of  Athlone 
about  1398,220  of  Cavan  in  1451 221  and  1468,222  of  Galbally  in  1472,223  and 
of  Dromahaire  in  1536.224  Dromahaire  was  founded  in  1508  by  Tadhg 
O’Rourke,  chieftain  of  west  Breffny,  and  by  his  wife,  Margaret  O’Brien  of 
Thomond.  Margaret  died  in  1512  and  is  described  as  having  been  buried 
in  the  wooden  church  which  she  herself  caused  to  be  built  for  the  Friars 
Minor  at  Dromahaire,  a hanniacadh  a n-eclus  croind  do  rinne  fen  do  na 


^T^^Anal.  Hib.,  VI,  68. 

^^"Biillariiim  Franciscaniim,  VII,  no. 
254a;  and  cf.  Cal.  Papal  Letters,  V,  266. 

^^^Bullarium  Franciscaniim,  n.s.,  I,  no. 
108;  or  L.  Wadding,  Annales  Minorum, 
X,  525. 

™ Annales  de  Monte  Fernandi,  ed.  A. 
Smith,  p.  15. 

-^OBuilariiun  Franciscaniim,  VII,  no. 


254a. 

22Mt/,  1451  (III,  170,  172);  ALC, 
1451  (II,  260). 

222^ C/,  1468  (III,  220);  ALC,  1468  (II, 
168.  170). 

2^'iAFM,  1471  (IV,  1070). 

22Mt/,  1536  (III,  606);  ALC,  1536  (11, 
290). 
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Brathrib  Minura  laini  re  Dndin-dd-ethiarP'^  Pending  the  planning  and 
erection  of  a permanent  stone  structure  the  friars  had  evidently  been 
contenting  themselves  with  timber  buildings. 

Donagh  Mooney  describes  Moyne  as  aedificium  aniplum  constructum 
pene  totum  ex  marmure  secto,  et  opere  satis  polito;-^  the  tower  at 
Drogheda  as  ex  lapide  niannoreo  secto  optima  artificio  constructa;'^'^'  and 
all  the  walls  at  Quin  as  ex  marmore  pollitoP'^.  It  would  be  misleading  to 
translate  those  phrases  literally  as  cut  or  polished  marble,  even  though  we 
know  that  use  was  made  of  local  marbles  for  some  of  the  more  ornate 
portions  of  some  of  the  friary  churches.  The  tower  at  Drogheda  has  dis- 
appeared, but  the  friaries  of  Moyne  and  Quin  are  still  almost  entire  three 
centuries  later,  so  we  can  confidently  assert  that  he  must  have  intended 
something  like  finely  dressed  limestone.  Both  of  these  friaries  are  situated 
in  good  limestone  areas.  The  limestone  at  Quin  is  of  a darkish,  hard, 
durable  variety,  resembling  a low-grade,  rough  marble.  Moyne  is 
constructed  from  that  peculiar  type  of  limestone  which  is  to  be  found 
extensively  in  the  north  of  Co.  Mayo,  and  which  has  been  described  by 
Wilkinson  as  blackish,  compact,  dense,  approaching  to  a black  marble  or 
half-ways  between  that  and  a more  earthy  carp-like  stone,  of  oolitic 
texture,  and  very  suitable  for  building  strong  walls.  It  is  to  be  found  actually 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  friary,  the  ruins  of  which  Wilkinson 
considers  as  affording  excellent  examples  of  its  good  qualities,  since  they 
are  still  so  perfectly  preserved  and  exhibit  several  interesting  and  ingenious 
constructive  peculiarities.-^® 

Donagh  Mooney’s  impressions  of  Kilconnell  were  of  a building  having 
walls  constructed  with  an  excellent  stone,  a great  part  of  which  were 
valde  polite  secta.^'^^  Since  Kilconnell,  also,  is  excellently  preserved  to  this 
day,  we  can  examine  it  for  ourselves  and  compare  his  description  of  it  with 
the  reality.  Seemingly,  what  he  sought  to  convey  was  that  a good  portion  of 
the  building  boasts  ashlar  masonry  and  block  in  course  work,  with  polished 
limestone  dressings. 

The  chief  stone  used  in  the  different  friaries  was,  of  course,  the  avail- 
able freestone  of  the  locality.  Limestone,  since  it  is  to  be  found  in  abund- 
ance in  all  parts  of  the  country  outside  of  a strip  along  the  east  coast  is 
used  in  nearly  every  one  of  them — white,  red,  grey,  brown,  green,  yellow,  and 
variegated  hues;  fine  and  coarse  grain;  varieties  of  lesser  and  greater 
durability.  At  Muckross,  for  instance,  the  friars  went  no  farther  than  the 
slatey  limestone  to  be  found  on  the  lake  shore.  Sandstone,  both  white  and 
red,  being  of  common  occurrence,  was  also  in  common  use,  as,  for  instance, 
at  Roscrea  and  Sherkin.  At  Wicklow,  since  there  was  no  limestone  near  at 
hand,  sandstone  and  slatey  shale  were  used.  Granite  was  used  for  Castle- 
dermot.  Wilkinson  writes,  “the  interesting  and  beautiful  ruins  of  Castle- 

1512  (III,  500).  22!)g  Wilkinson,  Practical  Geology 

^^^Anal.  Hib.,  VI,  51.  and  Ancient  Architecture  of  Ireland,  pp. 

227W.  p.  28.  281-2. 

228/(/.  p.  60.  230,4 Hih;  VI,  56. 
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dermot,  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  erections,  in  which  granite  has  been 
used  for  Gothic  architecture’. “■*'  The  local  slate-rock  was  used  for 
Timoleague.  At  various  places  one  finds  slate,  quartz,  and  other  easily 
procured  local  stones  used  for  the  rubble  masonry  while  limestone,  sand- 
stone, and  sometimes  soapstone,  are  used  for  arches,  quoins,  mullions, 
mouldings,  and  corbels,  and  the  two  first-named  also  for  arches  and  quoins. 
Limestone  and  sandstone  were  often  used  in  combination.  The  early 
Normans  favoured  sandstone  for  dressings  because  they  were  more  familiar 
with  it,  but  gradually  limestone  replaced  it,  and  more  rapidly  in  the  west 
and  south  of  the  country.  Thus  one  finds  sandstone  dressings  for  the  older 
piers,  jambs,  and  arches,  as  at  Buttevant  and  Nenagh,  whereas  limestone 
dressings  are  used  for  the  later  openings  of  these  friaries  and  for  all  the 
openings  of  later  friaries.  At  Kilkenny  the  window-jambs  are  of  stone 
trans-shipped  from  Caen  in  Normandy,  which  was  a great  favourite  with 
English  builders  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  of  England.  There 
is  hardly  any  evidence  for  the  use  of  brick.  Plenty  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the 
present  ruins  at  Kilcullen,  but  they  date  from  a subsequent  period  when 
the  abandoned  friary  was  being  altered  and  rebuilt  to  suit  the  needs  of  a 
private  dwelling-house.  Moyne,  according  to  Donagh  Mooney,  was  built 
with  cement  made  from  burnt  oyster-shells  and  other  sea-shells,  cum 
cemento  ex  conchiis  ostrearum  et  aliorum  conchilium  combustis,  which 
proved  wonderfully  effective  in  joining  the  stones  and  the  roof-tiles 
together.”^-  No  doubt,  a similar  cement  was  used  in  other  places  as  well, 
and  also  to  bind  the  slates  and  roof-tiles  together  and  render  them  water- 
tight. Some  of  the  ancient  floor-tiles  of  Waterford  friary  were  dug  up 
towards  the  end  of  last  century.  They  were  described  as  bearing  a leaf- 
pattern  within  circles. 

A great  portion  of  every  or  nearly  every  friary  was  built  of  rubble 
masonry,  sometimes  random,  sometimes  coursed,  sometimes  set  dry, 
sometimes  in  mortar  or  grouted.  Usually,  block  in  course  or  ashlar 
masonry,  being  more  expensive  and  troublesome,  was  reserved  for  the 
important  and  prominent  parts — door-jambs,  and  quoining.  The  interior 
face  of  the  rubble  and  irregularly  coursed  masonry  was  intended  to  be 
covered  with  plaster,  adorned  with  frescoes,  judiciously  hidden  behind 
panelling,  and  the  like.  Hence,  by  stripping  off  the  plaster  of  the  inner  walls 
of  an  old  church,  we  are  not  necessarily  restoring  it  to  its  simple  pristine 
beauty.  We  may  be  revealing  in  all  their  naked  ugliness  defects  and 
irregularities  which  were  never  intended  to  be  seen,  and  which  would  not 
have  told  against  the  aesthetic  impression  created  by  the  church  in  its 
original  state. 

Little  or  no  material  evidence  of  the  sort  of  timber  used,  has  come 
down  to  us.  Presumably,  it  was  chiefly  oak,  elm,  ash,  larch,  fir  and  pine. 
Donagh  Mooney  describes  the  cells  of  the  dormitory  at  Timoleague  at  the 
time  of  its  suppression  as  ex  aceribus  ex  quercu  elaboratisP'^  The  fixtures 

cit:  p.  2 39.  233/^/.,  p.  67. 

232^/7«/.  Hib.,  VI,  51. 
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and  fittings  in  which  timber  was  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  used  were 
altars,  choir-stalls,  reredoses,  rood-lofts,  galleries,  pulpits,  stairs,  porches, 
roofs,  and  partitions  between  dormitory  cubicles. 

The  various  available  metals  were  also  pressed  into  service-  the 
precious  ones  to  adorn  the  house  of  God  and  add  dignity  to  divine  worship, 
the  baser  ones  for  strictly  utilitarian  purposes  in  kitchen,  workshops,  and 
out-offices.  Apart  from  bells,-'’'*  some  gold  and  silver  altar-plate,  brass 
and  bronze  ornaments  and  candlesticks  and  pewter  vessels,  there  were 
wrought-iron  grilles  and  screens,  locks  and  hinges,  and  occasionally  a 
leaden  roof  and  leaden  water-pipes.  Donagh  Mooney  mentions  that  when 
William  Lyons,  Protestant  bishop  of  Cork,  was  short  of  iron  for  a mill 
which  he  was  building  in  1590,  he  took  it  from  the  friary  mill  at 
Timoleague.^'*''’  The  dissolution  documents  tell  us  that  the  stones,  tiles,  glass, 
and  iron  of  what  remained  of  the  friary  of  Kildare  in  1 540  were  worth  fifty- 
three  shillings  and  fourpence  in  the  money  of  the  time.^**'*  and  that  the  tiles, 
timber,  glass,  iron  and  stones  of  Castledermot  at  that  time,  if  offered  for 
sale,  would  fetch  sixty  shillings.-''*'  They  also  speak  of  a chapel  of  the 
Drogheda  friary  which  was  roofed  with  lead.^'*®  A sketch  of  the  ruins  of 
Quin  made  by  Thomas  Dineley  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  shows  still  in 
position  what  seems  to  be  a large,  ornate,  wrought-iron  cross  over  the  gable 
of  the  south  transept,  and  another  smaller  one  over  the  east  gable  of  the 
church. 

Prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  since  glass  was  expensive,  the  smaller 
windows  frequently  lacked  glazing.  In  bad  weather,  wooden  shutters,  horn, 
a piece  of  sheepskin,  or  oiled  linen  was  used  to  block  the  opening.  In  fact, 
precisely  because  it  was  not  intended  to  glaze  them,  many  windows  in  the 
dormitories  and  other  domestic  quarters  were  made  tiny  and  narrow.  With 
the  passage  of  time  glass  was  becoming  commoner,  and  we  can  detect  the 
windows  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  groove  or  furrow  that  held  it  in 
position.  Speaking  of  Donegal,  Donagh  Mooney  tells  us,  ecclesia  ne  vitro 
quidem  caruit,  which  seems  to  convey  that  all  the  windows  of  this  church, 
founded  1473-4,  in  which  he  was  residing  1600-1,  were  glazed.-^®  He  also 
informs  us  that  some  of  the  glass  remained  in  the  ruins  of  Adare  and 
Roscrea  friaries  even  to  his  own  day;-^*  that  all  the  glass  had  survived  at 
Muckross  until  ‘the  last  war’;'-^-  and  that  the  stained  glass  windows  at 
Timoleague  were  broken  by  stones  fired  by  a party  of  English  soldiers 
passing  that  way  on  one  occasion  during  the  same  war.-^'*  Wadding  speaks 
of  the  large  windows  of  the  church  of  Clonmel  with  their  multi-coloured 


'-■^‘^See,  for  instance,  C.  McNeill, 
‘Account  of  Sums  realised  by  Sales  of 
Chattels  of  some  Suppressed  Irish 
Monasteries’,  in  JRSAt.  LII  (1922),  26-8, 
31-4. 

235/1 Hih..  VI,  67. 

236N.  B.  White.  Extents  of  Irish 
Monastic  Possessions,  p.  166. 

2377r/..  p.  170. 

2-3RW.,  p.  248.  Cf.  C.  McNeill,  op.  cit. 


p.  26. 

235T.  Dineley.  Observations  on  a 
Vovape  throin’h  the  Kinitdoni  of  Ireland 
(Dublin,  1870),  p.  150;  JRS.4I.  IX 
(1867),  179. 

240/1  Hih..  VI.  40. 

241W.,  pp.  64.  75. 

■242/c/..  p.  65. 

243/J..  p.  68. 
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glass.-^^  The  fourteenth  century  treatise  known  as  Caithreim 
Thoirdhealbhaigh  or  The  Triumphs  of  Turlough  descants  on  the  beauteous 
friary  of  Ennis  with  its  precious  books  and  ornaments  and  gonnfuinneoig,^*^ 
literally  ‘blue  window’,  but  the  author,  Sean  Mac  Craith,  is  too  prone  to 
rhetorical  flourishes  and  poetic  diction  to  enable  us  to  attach  any  precise 
meaning  to  this  Irish  expression.  Fragments  of  stained  glass  are  stated  to 
have  been  found  embedded  in  the  earth  just  under  the  east  window  by 
gravediggers  at  Muckross. 

With  oak  panelling  and  wainscotting,  artistic  window  tracery,  stained- 
glass  east  windows,  alabaster  reredoses,  stone,  timber,  or  iron  screens  and 
grilles,  polychrome  statues,  mural  paintings,  and  sculptured  mouldings,  those 
old  friary  churches  would  have  made  a more  delightful  picture  than  the 
mere  architectural  shells  that  now  remain  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Donagh 
Mooney  states  that  the  ceiling  of  the  church  at  Kilconnell  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,-^*’  and  that  the  paintings  still  remained  at  Kilcullen,  but  that  they 
had  become  darkened  and  discoloured.-^’'  Over  a hundred  years  ago, 
Crofton  Croker  found  what  he  claimed  to  be  traces  of  fresco  painting  on 
the  wall  of  one  or  two  recesses  in  the  nave  at  Buttevant,  in  red,  yellow, 
black,  and  orange,  but  he  did  not  consider  them  as  revealing  any  great 
excellence  in  the  artist  who  executed  them.^^®  At  various  times  visitors  have 
claimed  to  discover  indications  of  mural  paintings  at  other  friaries — Adare, 
Askeaton,  Moyne,  Ouin,  and  Ross.  Thomas  Johnson  Westropp  in  1916 
described  traces  of  paintings  still  remaining  on  the  stone-work  at  Adare — a 
diaper  of  reddish-orange  and  greenish-blue  all  around  the  head  and  sides 
of  the  piscina  recess  in  the  south  wall  of  the  choir,  and  a deep  crimson  on 
the  chamfer  of  the  piscina;  bands  of  blood  red  alternating  with  the 
mouldings  on  the  recess  just  opposite  in  the  north  wall  and  bands  of 
greenish-blue  on  the  sides  and  arch  of  the  second  of  the  sedilia  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  choir.  He  also  mentioned  a dim  red-robed  figure  in  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  north  wall  and  recalled  traces  of  several  figures  in  green 
and  red  robes  painted  on  the  plaster,  which  he  saw  when  he  visited  the 
place  in  his  boyhood  sometime  before  1875.^^®  The  late  Professor  R.  A.  S. 
Macalister  claimed  to  have  discovered  designs  on  the  church  walls  at 
Moyne  for  a great  historical  painting  to  celebrate  the  hoped-for  victory  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  over  the  English.^®®  With  all  due  deference  to  the 
memory  of  one’s  old  teacher  and  an  illustrious  archaeologist,  it  must  be 
recorded  that  the  claim  is  imaginative. 

Paltry  though  the  surviving  figure  and  decorative  remains  are  in 
comparison  with  what  must  have  once  existed,  they  give  us  a fair  idea  of 
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what  to  expect  in  a mediaeval  friary — sculptured  figures  of  saints  in  low 
relief,  in  high  relief,  and  in  the  round,  some  of  them  trite,  some  impressive, 
some  wonderfully  evocative;  carved  faces  on  corbels  and  terminals; 
startlingly  unexpected  designs  on  splays  and  jambs  and  mullions; 
Flamboyant  screens  and  canopies;  diaper,  dog’s-tooth,  zig-zag,  and  inter- 
laced patterns;  ornamental  foliage,  both  conventional  and  realistic.  Of  the 
face  and  figure  sculpture,  impressive  examples  are  to  be  found  at  Adare, 
Ardfert,  Askeaton,  Bantry,  Dromahaire,  Ennis,  Kilconnell,  Kilcullen, 
Meelick,  and  Waterford,  and  occasion  will  be  taken  to  speak  of  some  of 
them  again  in  a later  section.  The  stone  niches  still  remain  in  position  in 
several  other  churches,  for  instance,  at  Castledermot  and  Multyfarnham, 
although  long  since  emptied  of  their  statues.  In  several  other  churches,  for 
example,  Adare,  the  stone  brackets  that  once  supported  stone  or  wooden 
statues  can  still  be  seen  in  their  original  position.  Donagh  Mooney  tells  of 
an  image  of  St  Francis,  credited  with  many  miracles,  which  was  preserved 
in  the  sacristy  of  Clonmel  friary  long  after  all  the  other  images  in  the 
church  had  been  destroyed,^^^  but  it  no  longer  survives,  and  we  have  no 
details  of  what  it  looked  like.  Archdall  speaks  of  a fine  figure  of  St  Brendan 
in  high  relief  preserved  in  the  church  at  Ardfert.  but  it  is  no  longer  there.^®'^ 
A unique  survival  is  the  collection  of  sculptured  figures  now  preserved 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  Hospital,  Waterford,  but  which,  very  probably,  belonged 
to  the  pre-reformation  Franciscan  friary  of  that  town.  There  are  six  figures 
in  oak,  one  in  alabaster,  along  with  a sandstone  head,  which  may  have 
constituted  part  of  a corbel.  They  vary  in  size  from  about  two  to  six  feet, 
and  represent  Our  Lord,  Our  Lady  with  Infant,  St  Stephen,  and  St 
Catherine  of  Alexandria.  The  remainder  cannot  be  definitely  identified.’®'* 
In  the  library  of  the  present  Franciscan  friary  at  Limerick  is  preserved  a 
finely  carved  wooden  statue  of  St  Francis  or  St  Anthony,  about  two  feet  in 
height,  of  uncertain  date,  which  was  dug  up  in  a field  beside  the  Franciscan 
friary  of  Adare  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The  Municipal 
Library  at  Limerick  possesses  a number  of  objects  from  the  Dunraven 
collection,  including  crosses,  a crucifix,  a small  Byzantine-style  triptych  (of 
which  one  of  the  panels  is  missing)  about  two  inches  and  a half  square, 
with  leather  thong  attached,  glass  fragments,  small  stone  oil  lamps,  a pewter 
paten,  and  an  image  of  the  crucifixion  in  high  relief  about  six  inches  and  a 
half  by  five,  flanked  by  two  figures,  one  of  which  is  Our  Lady.  Some  of 
those  objects  probably  belonged  to  the  Franciscan  friary  at  Adare.  The 
Countess  of  Dunraven,  in  her  volume  on  Adare,  writes  that  during  the 
repairing  and  excavating  that  was  carried  out  at  the  Franciscan  friary  about 
1829  a variety  of  objects  was  discovered,  including  two  small  bells,  small 
candlesticks,  a tin  paten  and  portion  of  a tin  chalice.  A few  years  before 
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she  wrote  her  book,  a small  bell  three  inches  in  length  was  found.^'’^ 

The  same  objects  in  the  old  friaries  were  not,  needless  to  say,  always 
constructed  of  the  same  materials.  There  were  altars  of  wood  and  altars  of 
stone.  The  former  have  all  perished,  but  several  of  the  latter  have  survived, 
for  instance,  at  Askeaton,  Ennis,  Moyne,  Ouin,  and  Ross,  though  in  most 
cases  in  a ruinous  state.  Donagh  Mooney  describes  the  altar  at  Kilkenny 
when  he  saw  it.  It  measured  twenty-four  feet  by  four  and  had  been  cut 
from  a single  block  of  marble.^®^  He  refers  to  a wooden  altar  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  Clonmel  friary  in  his  time,  at  which  he  had  often  seen  mass 
being  celebrated,  but  this  could  have  been  a post-reformation  structure.^^® 
There  is  evidence  for  the  use  of  both  stone  and  timber  stairs  and  upper 
floors,  and  sometimes  of  both  in  the  same  house.  There  is  no  dearth  of 
surviving  examples  of  stone  stairs,  especially  tower  stairs,  though  many  are 
sadly  dilapidated.  Several  vaulted  stone  roofs  survive,  for  example,  at 
Askeaton,  Dromahaire,  Killeigh,  Muckross,  and  Ouin.  Those  of  timber 
have  all  perished,  but  it  is  usually  easy  to  detect  where  they  existed,  for 
example,  Adare.  Multyfarnham,  according  to  Dr.  H.  G.  Leask,  seems  to  be 
a case  of  a friary  where  both  stairs  and  upper  floors  in  the  claustral 
buildings  were  of  timber.^®^  Sometimes  stone,  sometimes  timber  (elm,  for 
instance)  was  used  for  conduits,  culverts,  troughs,  basins,  and  lavatories. 
Sometimes  stone,  occasionally  lead,  was  used  for  pipes,  spouts,  gutters, 
and  flashing.  Lead  was  more  satisfactory,  but  stone  was  cheaper,  and 
easier  to  get.  At  the  dissolution,  the  lead  was  quickly  stripped  away  by  the 
grantees  and  sold  or  used  in  other  buildings,  but  some  of  the  stone  gutters 
and  spouts  can  still  be  examined  in  their  original  position,  as,  for  instance, 
at  Moyne,  Muckross,  Ouin,  and  Ross.  There  is  a round  stone  fish-pond  in 
the  kitchen  at  Ross  for  keeping  fish  alive  and  fresh  till  needed,  and,  of 
course,  stone  sedilia,  piscinas,  and  holy-water  fonts  are  a commonplace 
and  can  still  be  seen  in  many  a friary  ruin. 

Early  ' roofs,  even  over  the  church  and  chief  domestic  ranges,  were 
often  thatched  with  straw  and  reeds.  Since  there  is  specific  reference  to 
certain  thatched  churches  and  friaries  of  other  religious  orders  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  can  take  it  that  some  of  the  Franciscan  houses  of  the 
period  were  also  thatched.  This  was  often  intended  to  be  a mere  temporary 
expedient  but  inevitably  became  prolonged  in  practice.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  because  of  the  extremely  steep  pitch  of  the  roof,  the  north- 
west wing  at  Dromahaire  was  thatched,  and  we  can  take  it  that  very 
probably  some  portions  of  a great  many  friaries  remained  thatched  until 
the  suppression.  The  small  thatched  churches  and  friaries  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  do  not,  of  course,  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
present  study.  Another  common  type  of  mediaeval  covering  for  roofs  and 
spires  was  shingles  or  wooden  tiles.  There  was  a tendency  to  set  those  early 
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roofs  at  a steeper  pitch  than  the  regular  present-day  ones  of  this  country, 
the  more  effectively  to  throw  off  rain  and  snow.  Eaves  were  in  regular  use. 
The  roof-tiles  at  Kilconnell  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  were  of  wood, 
according  to  Donagh  Mooney. Stone  tiles,  of  which  there  were  different 
makes,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  roof-covering  for  church  and 
main  buildings  by  the  time  of  the  suppression,  and  some  of  those  tiles  used 
at  Ardfert,  Donegal,  Ouin,  and  elsewhere,  have  survived  down  to  our  own 
days.  Thin  stones,  resembling,  but  thicker  than,  modern  slates,  were  also  in 
use.  Several  of  the  rudely  dressed  slabs  of  red  slate  once  used  on  the  roof 
of  Kilcrea  are  stated  to  have  been  unearthed  in  the  early  days  of  the  present 
century.  The  larger  ones  measured  ten  inches  by  eight,  the  smaller  ones, 
seven  by  five,  and  they  had  holes  for  nails,  but  owing  to  their  clumsy  make, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  instead  of  having  been  fitted  closely  together, 
they  were  set  in  thick  mortar.^^  The  church  at  Ouin  was  described  in  1548 
as  being  covered  with  slate.2““ 


Doorways 

The  people’s  main  entrance  to  the  church  was  by  a large  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  western  gable  wall  of  the  nave,  as  at  Askeaton,  Athlone, 
Buttevant,  Claregalway,  Dromahaire,  Galbally,  Kilconnell,  Kilcrea, 
Kilnalahan,  Lislaughtin,  Moyne,  Muckross,  Multyfamham,  Nenagh,  Quin, 
and  Waterford.  At  Ross,  if  one  stands  under  the  tower  arch  and  looks 
westwards,  the  door  appears  completely  off  centre,  but  it  is  correctly 
centred  in  relation  to  the  combined  width  of  nave  and  south  aisle,  which  in 
this  church  runs  westwards  the  full  length  of  the  nave.  At  Timoleague 
along  with  the  great  western  doorway  with  pointed  arch  and  mouldings 
there  is  a small  lintelled  one  to  the  south  of  it  giving  direct  access  to  the 
aisle,  and  another  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  At  Galbally,  Dromahaire, 
and  Quin,  along  with  the  western  door,  there  is  an  additional  smaller 
entranee,  but  in  the  south  wall  a few  feet  from  the  west  gable,  although  the 
one  at  Galbally  was  probably  broken  through  much  later  than  the  western 
door.  Castledermot  in  its  present  state  is  deceptive.  The  entrance  from  the 
roadway  is  really  under  the  east  window,  but  the  people’s  entrance  was 
formerly  either  through  a door  in  the  west  gable  under  the  more  northern 
of  the  two  lancet  windows  or  in  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle,  although  the  old 
roadway  or  pathway  on  that  side  has  now  disappeared.  The  present  door- 
way at  Moyne  is  believed  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  wall  in  the 
seventeenth  century  instead  of  the  original  flat-topped  doorway,  which, 
according  to  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  was  spanned  by  either  a lintel  or  a low 
four-centred  areh.”"!  It  is  situated  in  exactly  the  same  position,  however,  as 
the  original  doorway,  that  is,  centred  in  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  and  not. 
as  at  Ross,  centred  in  the  combined  width  of  nave  and  south  aisle,  which 
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here  also,  as  at  Ross,  extends  the  full  length  of  the  nave,  but  is  considerably 
wider. 

By  exception,  one  finds  the  main  doorway  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave,  as  at  Adare,  where  it  is  placed  near  the  west  end,  and  at  Sherkin, 
where  it  is  placed  medially  between  the  west  end  and  the  south  transept.  At 
Buttevant  the  original  entrance  was  in  the  south  wall,  towards  the  west 
end,  but  this  was  built  up,  and  a door  was  broken  through  in  the  west  wall. 
The  same  may  have  happened  at  Ennis.  At  Kilconnell  there  is  a western 
and  a southern  doorway,  neither  of  which  is  very  large,  but  the  western  is 
the  larger  of  the  two  and  the  more  important  looking,  while  the  southern, 
which  was  constructed  at  the  very  west  end  of  the  south  wall,  was  built  up 
again  at  some  unknown  date,  but  it  can  easily  be  noticed  from  the  outside. 
At  the  north  of  the  east  range  adjoining  the  south  side  of  the  choir  at 
Claregalway,  there  is  a narrow  passage  the  use  of  which  as  a short  cut  to 
the  church  may  have  been  permitted  on  occasion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nearby  castle  and  to  other  distinguished  outsiders.  As  a protection  from 
the  weather  there  were  sometimes  porches  outside  the  western  door,  either 
of  wood  or  stone,  some  little  traces  of  which  can  still  be  pointed  out  in  a 
few  places. 

Those  western  doors,  while  usually  of  pleasing  proportions,  are  simple 
in  style  and  restrained  in  ornamentation.  The  one  at  Kilconnell  is  splayed 
outwards,  with  a pointed  arch  and  pointed  hood  mouldings,  but  is  flat- 
headed inside.  The  west  doorway  at  Armagh  is  plain  and  unpretentious, 
with  a round-headed  arch  formed  of  a large  number  of  rough,  undressed 
voussoirs.  Ennis  has  an  ogival  head,  trefoil  unpierced  spandrels,  and  square 
hood  mouldings.  The  one  at  Ouin  is  approached  by  over  half  a dozen 
steps,  is  deeply  splayed  outwards,  and  has  a drop  pointed  arch  and  square 
hood  mouldings.  The  present  doorway  at  Moyne,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a 
post-reformation  insertion.  It  splays  inwards,  but  not  outwards,  and  has  a 
round  arch.  Muckross  has  a pointed  drop  arch  and  pointed  hood  mouldings 
and  splays  outwards.  Waterford  is  pointed  (equilateral)  on  the  outside, 
round-headed  (segmental)  on  the  inside. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  claustral  buildings  was  normally  by  a door- 
way and  passage  in  the  west  range,  which  was,  as  one  might  say,  the  front 
of  the  house.  This  door  is  more  or  less  medially  situated  at  Kilcrea  and 
Sherkin;  towards  the  north  at  Donegal,  Muckross,  Multyfamham,  and 
Ouin;  and  at  the  south  of  the  range,  adjoining  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  in 
the  case  of  Adare,  Dromahaire,  Moyne,  Ross,  and  Timoleague.  Some  friaries, 
such  as  Adare,  Quin,  and  Ross,  had  more  than  one  entrance  in  the  west 
range. 

At  Claregalway,  since  castle,  bridge,  and  road  are  all  to  the  east,  one 
wonders  whether  the  main  entrance  to  the  cloisters  was  by  the  passage  that 
occurs  medially  in  the  east  range  and  leads  into  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  cloister  court,  but  as  the  latrines  were  situated  to  the  south-east  and  as 
the  main  entrance  to  the  church  was  from  the  west,  one  would  expect,  all 
things  considered,  that  the  main  entrance  to  the  conventual  buildings  was 
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also  situated  in  the  west  range.  This  range,  unfortunately,  no  longer  stands. 
Askeaton  presents  a rather  similar  problem.  The  back  of  the  house  is  nearer 
the  castle  and  the  village,  and  at  the  back,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  actually  within  the  building,  is  a porch  with  a circular 
stairway  and  three  doors,  one  leading  northwards  to  the  kitchen,  one  lead- 
ing westwards  into  the  cloister  quadrangle,  and  the  third  leading  south- 
wards down  a few  steps  into  the  open  in  the  direction  of  the  castle.  There 
is  evidence  that  at  some  stage  a passage  was  made  in  the  north  of  the  east 
range  adjoining  the  wall  of  the  church  leading  from  the  open  into  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  cloister  corridor,  and  immediately  to  the  north  of  it  is  a 
skew  passage  leading  from  the  cloister  into  the  church.  Farther  west  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  church  is  another  door  leading  into  the  cloister  and  still 
farther  west  what  seems  to  have  been  another,  leading  into  the  room  in  the 
western  range.  There  seems  to  have  been  another  door  leading  from  the 
house  to  the  grounds  at  the  northern  end  of  the  east  wall  of  the  refectory, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  here  occupied  a wing  protruding  southwards. 

Exits  from  the  friary  to  yard  or  garden  for  the  use  of  the  community 
were  located  in  the  north  or  the  east  range  or  both,  sometimes  medially 
in  the  range,  sometimes  towards  one  end,  sometimes  towards  the  other.  At 
Adare  and  Quin  there  are  two  exits  in  the  northern  range.  At  Dromahaire 
along  with  one  passage  and  doorway  through  the  eastern  range  and  another 
through  the  northern,  there  is  also  an  exit  through  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
wing  that  projects  northwards  in  line  with  the  western  range.  At  Moyne  there 
is  an  exit  down  steps  from  the  kitchen  in  the  middle  of  the  north  range.  There 
was  also  one  leading  through  a passage  eastwards  from  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  cloister  quadrangle  between  refectory  and  chapter-room.  At  Ross 
there  is  one  exit  from  the  passage  between  sacristy  and  cloister,  another 
from  near  the  middle  of  the  northern  range  of  the  northern  quadrangle, 
and  another  in  the  east  wall  of  the  kitchen,  which,  at  Ross,  is  situated  in 
the  northern  projection  of  the  west  range.  In  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
southern  transept  at  Dromahaire  and  Sherkin  there  is  a small  door  which 
would  have  been  convenient  for  persons  wishing  to  go  directly  from  church 
to  cemetery.  At  Multyfarnham  at  one  stage  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
door  in  the  corresponding  position,  more  or  less.  At  Dromahaire  and 
Sherkin  there  is  also  another  door  leading  from  under  the  tower. 
Timoleague  has  one  door  leading  out  from  under  the  tower  and  another 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  choir. 

There  is  a doorway  directly  connecting  choir  and  sacristy  at  Adare, 
Dromahaire,  Kilcrea,  Muckross,  Quin,  and  Sherkin,  while  at  Ross  it  seems 
to  have  led  into  a passage  which  communicated  with  the  sacristy.  The 
entrance  from  the  cloister  to  the  church  leads  directly  under  the  tower  at 
Adare,  Claregalway,  Muckross,  Multyfarnham,  Quin,  and  Sherkin,  but  at 
Kilconnell  it  is  situated  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  tower,  while  there  is 
another  entrance  a little  farther  to  the  east.  The  church  at  Timoleague, 
which  is  exceptionally  well  supplied  with  doorways,  has  one  leading  from 
the  cloister  into  the  church  directly  under  the  tower,  another  connecting 
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sacristy  and  sanctuary,  as  well  as  two  more  in  between,  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  choir.  Moyne  and  Ross  have  two  doorways  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
choir  and  another  connecting  church  and  cloister  under  the  tower.  Kilcrea 
has  a doorway  between  choir  and  sacristy,  another  between  church  and 
cloister  under  the  tower,  and  a third  between  the  two  of  these,  but  all 
three  may  not  have  been  in  use  at  the  same  period.  About  six  feet  from  the 
western  gable  of  the  church  on  the  north  side  at  Wicklow  is  a small  door- 
way with  pointed  arch,  now  partly  underground,  which  connected  the 
church  with  the  cloister.  At  Buttevant  there  is  a doorway  in  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  cloister  wall,  which  leads  down  to  the  crypts. 

There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  an  opening 
was  originally  intended  to  be  a doorway  or  a window.  This  is  especially  so 
as  regards  some  of  the  openings  in  the  towers,  but  there  are  small  doorways 
in  the  east  and  west  walls  leading  into  the  attics  over  the  church  at  Adare, 
Ennis,  Kilcrea,  Quin,  and  Waterford;  ones  lower  down  and  usually  larger 
in  the  west  wall  leading  on  to  the  rood-loft  from  the  tower  at  Kilcrea, 
Multyfarnham,  and  Timoleague;  and  there  are  examples,  such  as  Galbally, 
Kilconnell,  Quin,  of  towers  with  doorways  in  their  north  and  south  walls 
affording  access  from  the  roof  of  the  church.  Speaking  of  tower  doors,  note 
that  there  is  one  towards  the  north  side  of  the  east  wall  of  the  tower  at 
Waterford,  which  gave  access  to  a gallery  at  the  back  of  the  choir.  Refectory 
and  kitchen  were  sometimes  connected  directly  by  a doorway,  sometimes 
by  a hatch  or  guichet,  while  there  are  cases  where  a passage,  running  either 
parallel  or  at  right-angles,  separated  them.  Normally  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  entrance  from  the  covered  walk  to  the  inner  cloister 
quadrangle,  garth,  or  court,  but  Moyne,  which  has  a ground-level  entrance 
in  the  middle  of  the  south  arcade,  is  an  exception.  In  practice,  of  course, 
with  those  open  arcades,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  entering,  and  probably, 
as  is  still  the  case  in  a few  places,  a low  rectangular  stone  to  serve  as  a step 
was  placed  at  either  side  of  one  of  the  bays  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
covered  way. 

By  modern  standards,  the  main  entrance  to  church  and  friary  apart, 
most  doorways  are  small,  even  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
rise  of  the  ground  beneath  them  with  the  passage  of  the  centuries.  There  is 
considerable  variety  in  shapes,  sizes,  and  styles,  even  in  the  same  building. 
Of  the  three  doorways  opening  towards  the  west  in  the  west  range  at  Quin, 
the  middle  one  has  a round  segmental  arch,  the  northernmost  has  a pointed 
equilateral  arch,  and  the  southernmost  has  a pointed  drop  arch.  There  are 
skew  doorways  at  Adare,  Askeaton,  Kilcrea,  Ross,  and  Timoleague.  Lintels 
are  common  instead  of  arches  in  the  smaller  and  internal  doorways,  while 
now  and  then  one  finds  a lintel  cut  in  imitation  of  an  arch.  Many  doorways 
have  arches  constructed  with  a large  number  of  roughly  cut  voussoirs, 
some  are  formed  of  just  a few  carefully  carved  ones,  while  there  are  also 
examples  of  arches  made  with  just  three  or  four  stones,  or  even  of  heads 
formed  with  two  very  large  stones  mutually  supporting  each  other. 
According  to  a sketch  made  by  T.  J.  Westropp  in  1887  there  was  a door- 
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way  with  a shoulder  arch  in  the  east  wall  of  the  sacristy  at  Ennis.'-*’'^  A 
recent  visit  reveals  that  a large  two-light  pointed  window  without  tracery 
has  now  replaced  it.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Stamer  view  of  c.  1780  also 
shows  a two-light  window  and  not  a doorway.  Doorways  in  thick  walls 
sometimes  have  arches  with  differently  shaped  heads  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  wall.  Jambs  are  vertical,  but  in  a few  places,  for  example,  Adare  and 
Kilcrea,  there  are  examples  of  ones  that  slope  slightly  inwards  towards  the 
top,  in  a manner  reminiscent  of  ancient  Irish  churches.  Of  the  main  doors, 
some  have  splays,  some  have  not.  Of  the  former,  nearly  all  splay  inwards, 
not  outwards,  but  a few  splay  both  ways.  Some  are  rectangular  for  part  of 
their  depth  but  splayed  for  the  remainder.  The  sockets  and  holes  for  the 
beams  and  bolts  that  secured  the  doors  can  still  be  seen  in  a few  places,  for 
example,  in  the  west  doorways  at  Dromahaire,  Ross,  and  Waterford,  and 
there  are  other  examples  at  Adare,  Askeaton,  and  Quin.  By  analogy  we 
know  that  some  of  the  large  outer  doors  were  of  oak  reinforced  with 
wrought  iron  in  ornamental  designs;  that  iron  and  wooden  locks,  bolts, 
latches,  and  knockers  were  in  use;  and  that  when  the  doors  were  shut,  in 
order  to  call  the  porter,  one  tugged  a rope  or  chain  attached  to  a small  bell, 
or  else  knocked  on  the  door  with  a small  length  of  wood  kept  in  a little 
hole  in  the  splay  or  jamb  of  the  doorway. 

Windows 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  church  was  its  east  window,  which  in 
practically  every  case  was  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  in  the  whole 
edifice.  Sir  James  Ware  tells  us  that  the  one  at  Dundalk  was  famous 
throughout  Ireland  for  its  wonderful  workmanship,^”^  but  it  has  long  since 
been  totally  demolished.  A few  from  the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth 
century  survive,  at  least  in  part.  Those  older  windows  had  lancet  lights 
with  piers  of  solid  masonry  in  between,  which  were  deeply  splayed  inwards, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  could  be  considered  as  separate  windows,  as 
at  Buttevant,  and  Claregalway  (before  these  two  were  altered),  Nenagh  and 
Waterford,  and  also,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  old  maps  and  illustrations, 
Armagh,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Cashel,  and  Cork.  Carrick-on-Suir  probably  had 
only  two  lights,  the  others  mentioned  have,  or  had,  three. 

Ardfert,  which  has  five  lights,  would  seem  to  represent  a later  stage, 
where  the  piers  tend  to  decrease  in  width  and  become  thin  shafts,  thus 
more  strongly  suggesting  a single  window.  Cashel  east  window  was  pulled 
down  in  1781  to  provide  materials  for  private  buildings,  but  earlier 
representations  show  that  it  had  three  very  tall  lancet  lights  rather  on  the 
style  of  Ardfert.  Ennis,  Kilkenny,  Kilnalahan,  Multyfarnham.  and 
Timoleague  represent  a still  more  advanced  stage  of  development,  where 
the  lancets  are  separated  only  by  mullions — or  by  piers  so  deeply  splayed 
inwards  that  from  the  inside  they  resemble  mullions.  At  Kilkenny  there  is 
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the  extraordinary  number  of  seven  lancets,  giving  an  effect  of  wondrous 
lightsomeness,  at  Ennis  there  are  five,  and  at  Kilnalahan  and  Timoleague, 
three  each.  The  three  middle  lights  at  Ennis  are  contained  within  a single 
arch.  The  east  window  at  Multyfarnham,  now  no  longer  in  existence,  had 
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five  lights  divided  by  mullions,  with  cusped  or  trefoil  heads,  all  live  lights 
under  a single  arch.  Dr.  H.  G.  Leask  conjectures  that  the  heads  were 
pointed,  which  is  what  we  should  here  normally  expect,*'^®'*  although  some 
of  the  old  illustrations  represent  them  as  round.  In  all  the  above  cases  the 
middle  light  is  the  highest,  and  whether  there  be  three,  five,  or  seven,  there 
is  a gradation  in  height  so  that  the  inner  are  higher  than  the  outer  ones. 
Before  it  was  rebuilt  out  of  recognition  last  century,  Clonmel  was  described 
as  having  had  a triplet  of  lancets. 

A still  later  stage  of  development  is  pointed  windows  divided  by 
mullions  into  three,  four,  or  five  lights  and  surmounted  by  bar  tracery. 
Galbally,  Quin,  Roscrea,  and  Sherkin  have  three  lights.  Donegal,  Kilcullen, 
and  Kildare  also  probably  had  three  each.  Adare,  Dromahaire,  Kilconnell, 
Kilcrea,  Lislaughtin,  Moyne,  Muckross,  and  Ross  have  four.  Askeaton  and 
the  altered  or  later  Claregalway  window  have  five.  Nearly  all  those  later 
east  windows  have,  or  had,  lights  crowned  with  simple,  uncusped  but  very 
gracefully  proportioned  interlacing  tracery  formed  by  the  continuation 
upwards  of  the  shafts  or  mullions  in  a direction  more  or  less  concentric 
with  the  radius  of  the  arch,  as  at  Adare,  Askeaton,  Claregalway,  Galbally, 
Kilcrea,  Moyne,  Muckross,  Quin,  Roscrea,  Ross,  Sherkin.  Of  these,  Adare. 
Askeaton,  Galbally,  and  Muckross  for  the  heads  of  the  lights  have  merely 
the  lowest  intersections  of  the  interlacery,  whereas  Claregalway,  Kilcrea, 
Moyne,  Quin,  Roscrea,  Ross,  and  Sherkin  have  subsidiary  or  lower  head- 
pieces  resembling  transoms  just  below  the  interlacery.  These  are  either 
round,  as  at  Moyne  and  Sherkin;  or  pointed,  as  has  been  conjectured  for 
Kilcrea;  or  trefoil  with  slight  cusps,  as  at  Claregalway  and  Quin.  Kilcullen 
and  Kildare  also  had  subsidiary  head-pieces.  Those  at  Kilcullen  were 
probably  pointed.  This  kind  of  window  with  its  resultant  multiple  sub- 
arcuation  is  very  characteristic  of  Irish  as  distinguished  from  English 
architecture  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  century.  In  fact,  it 
could  be  considered  as  the  typical  larger  Irish  Franciscan  window  of  this 
period. 

Instead  of  interlacery,  Dromahaire  and  Kilconnell,  which  resemble 
each  other  closely,  have  a kind  of  flowing  tracery  suggestive  of  both  the 
Perpendicular  and  Flamboyant  styles,  but  not  fully  characteristic  of  either, 
although  dating  evidently  from  the  period  when  those  styles  were  in  vogue. 
The  three  upper  interstices  are  pear-shaped  rather  than  flame-shaped.  The 
window  at  Dromahaire  has  six  small  spandrels,  four  between  the  head- 
pieces  of  the  lights  and  the  beginning  of  the  tracery,  and  two  between  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tracery  and  the  window-head.  The  four  lower  ones  are 
pierced.  The  lights  at  Dromahaire  have  rounded  heads;  those  at  Kilconnell 
are  pointed.  The  style  of  the  present  east  window  at  Meelick  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  Kilconnell,  but  it  is  not  certain  how  far  it  is  a reliable 
re-construction  of  the  pre-reformation  one  with  the  help  of  remaining 
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fragments,  and  how  far  it  is  just  a modern  reproduction  of  the  one  at 
Kilconnell. 

Buttevant  stands  in  a class  by  itself.  The  three  original  thirteenth 
century  lights  of  Early  English  style  were  partly  filled  in  with  masonry  and 
partly  altered  to  give  smaller  and  different  lights  in  which  symmetry  and 
sameness  of  design  were  deliberately  eschewed.  The  middle  light  was  trans- 
formed into  two  lights  in  the  Decorated  style  with  ogee  heads  and  pierced 
spandrels,  surmounted  by  mixed  geometrical  and  flowing  tracery  different 
from  any  of  the  other  east  windows  with  which  we  have  been  dealing.  It 
comprises  a pair  of  semicircles,  diameter  downwards,  with  a pair  of  flame- 
like forms  over,  issuing  from  the  sides  and  almost  joining  in  the  middle, 
and  surmounted  by  a hexagonal  figure  of  which  the  vertical  sides  are 
slightly  longer  than  the  others  and  the  upper  and  lower  pairs  are  of 
contrary  flexure.  The  light  on  the  gospel  side  has  plate  tracery  showing  an 
ogival  cusped  head  with  pierced  spandrels.  The  one  on  the  epistle  side  has 
an  equilateral  arch  with  a rounded  single-cusped  head  at  the  springing  of 
the  arches. 

Of  Donegal,  all  that  now  remains  is  the  jambs,  the  pointed  equilateral 
arch,  and  a few  fragments  of  bar  tracery  that  suggest  a pointed  quatrefoil 
head.  This  and  the  east  window  of  the  Franciscan  Third  friary  at  Killy- 
donnell  in  the  north  of  the  county  were  probably  of  a pattern.  One 
representation  of  Donegal  shows  it  as  formerly  having  had  two  mullions 
and  interlacing  tracery  with  subsidiary  head-pieces  to  the  lights  below  the 
tracery,  but  the  representation  does  not  command  confidence.  At  Clane, 
of  the  east  gable  of  the  church  only  a fragment  survives,  and  where  perhaps 
three  large  lancets  once  graced  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  there  is  now 
merely  a gap  without  any  architectural  features  of  interest.  The  east  gable 
at  Athlone  is  so  patched  and  built  up,  the  ground  has  risen  so  much  from 
constant  burials,  and  the  place  is  so  overgrown  with  weeds  and  bushes,  that 
the  originkl  arrangement  is  not  readily  apparent,  and  the  impression  gained 
is  very  different  according  as  one  views  it  from  outside  or  inside  the  church. 
There  were  three  openings.  The  central  and  largest  one  had  a segmental 
head;  the  two  side  ones  seem  to  have  been  square-headed,  but  there  are 
traces  of  a segmental  arch  overhead. 

East  windows  range  in  height  from  about  thirteen  feet  to  twenty-one, 
and,  excluding  the  older  lancets  with  piers,  range  in  width  from  about  six 
to  eleven  feet.  The  windows  at  Galbally  and  Sherkin  are  small,  and  those 
at  Moyne  and  Ross  are  also  rather  small,  while  those  at  Adare,  Muckross, 
Quin,  and  Waterford  are  to  be  classed  among  the  larger  ones.  Galbally 
measures  only  about  six  by  thirteen  feet  and  a half,  and  even  allowing  for 
the  splay  inwards,  it  does  not  occupy  even  half  the  width  of  the  chancel. 
Usually  the  later  mullioned  windows,  including  splays,  fill  about  half  the 
internal  chancel  width.  Of  the  earlier  ones,  viewing  them  from  the  inside 
and  including  the  splays,  Ardfert  window  accounts  for  the  full  width  of  the 
east  wall,  while  others,  such  as  Claregalway,  Ennis,  Nenagh,  and  Waterford 
all  but  span  it. 
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Nearly  every  east  window  splays  inwards,  some  widely  so.  A few,  like 
Ardfert,  splay  inwards  only,  and  for  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall.  Some 
splay  outwards  and  inwards,  but  usually  at  a lesser  angle  outwards  and  for 
a shorter  distance,  as,  for  instance,  Castledermot.  Some,  like  Moyne,  remain 
at  right-angles  to  the  wall  surface  from  the  outside  to  a point  just  inside  the 
line  of  the  mullions  and  then  splay  inwards.  The  east  window  at  Ross  has 
no  splay  in  either  direction,  although  the  west  window  of  the  nave  and  the 
two  south  windows  of  the  south  transept  all  splay  inwards. 

After  the  east  window,  the  most  ornamental  windows  in  the  whole 
edifice  were  normally  those  in  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  and  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  southern  transept,  but  these  were  usually  smaller  and  often  less 
elaborate  than  the  eastern  one.  The  predominant  consideration  in  the 
construction  of  these,  and  especially  of  the  west  window,  which  was  the 
main  medium  of  light  for  the  nave,  was  utility  rather  than  ornamentation. 
They  often  differed  from  the  east  window  and  from  each  other  in  style, 
since  the  transept  was  almost  always  a later  addition,  and  sometimes  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  was  an  addition  as  well,  and  also  because  it  occasion- 
ally happened  that  at  a particular  period  for  one  reason  or  another  the  east 
or  west  window  was  fundamentally  altered.  We  might  add  further  that  even 
in  the  event  of  all  of  them  being  erected  at  the  same  time,  experience  shows 
that  the  builder  of  those  times  would  not  have  felt  himself  obliged  to 
uniformity  of  style  throughout. 

To  give  an  idea  of  some  west  windows.  Askeaton  has  a pointed  head 
with  three  lights  and  interlacing  tracery,  but  no  subsidiary  heads.  Buttevant 
had  two  large  lancet  lights,  which  were  later  transformed  into  two  smaller 
two-light  windows  with  trefoil  heads.  Castledermot  has  two  lancet  lights. 
Dromahaire  has  two  lights  with  ogee  heads  and  flowing  tracery  of  a 
reticulated  but  bulgy  type.  Ennis  and  Kilconnell  have  pointed  heads  and 
three  lights  with  subsidiary  head-pieces  and  interlacing  tracery.  Lislaughtin 
has  a poihted  window  with  two  lights.  Meelick  has  at  present  a plain  three- 
light  window  without  tracery  under  a rounded  arch.  Moyne  has  three  lights 
with  subsidiary  head-pieces  and  interlacing  tracery.  Muckross  has  two 
lights  with  ogee  heads  and  spandrels,  but  no  bar  tracery  overhead.  Quin 
has  two  lights,  pointed,  like  lancets,  about  eighteen  feet  in  height,  with  a 
mullion  between,  but  no  tracery  overhead.  Timoleague  is  similar — two- 
lighted,  mullioned,  pointed,  without  tracery,  but  only  about  eleven  feet  in 
height. 

What  are  the  south  windows  of  the  transepts  like?  Adare  has  a 
pointed  arch,  four  lights,  and  interlacing  tracery,  without  subsidiary  heads, 
Buttevant  at  first  had  three  tall  pointed  windows,  the  middle  one  much 
wider  than  the  others,  but  these  and  the  upper  half  of  the  middle  one  were 
later  built  up,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  middle  one  was  changed  into  a two- 
light  window  with  trefoil  rounded  heads.  Cashel,  according  to  the  sketch 
drawn  by  Cooper  in  1781,  had  a pointed  arch,  mullions,  three  lights,  and 
geometrical  bar  tracery,  but  according  to  the  drawing  in  Grose  it  had  plate 
tracery,  which  is  less  likely.  Dromahaire,  now  destroyed,  retains  sufficient 
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surviving  fragments  to  enable  us  to  conjecture  that  it  had  three  lights  with 
subsidiary  rounded  head-pieces  and  interlacing  tracery  overhead.  Ennis  has 
two  large  pointed  windows  with  three  lights  each,  interlacing  tracery  over- 
head, and  subsidiary  rounded  trefoil  head-pieces.  Kilconnell  has  a two- 
light  and  three-light  window,  each  with  a sort  of  reticulated  tracery.  Kilcrea 
has  four  lights,  and  resembles  the  east  window  except  that  it  is  smaller  and 
that  the  jambs  splay  inwards  only.  Lislaughtin  has  four  lights  and  bar 
tracery  overhead.  Moyne  has  four  lights  with  subsidiary  head-pieces  and 
bar  tracery  overhead.  Muckross  and  Quin  have  each  a three-light  window 
with  subsidiary  head-pieces  and  interlacing  tracery  overhead,  while  Ross 
has  two  separate  windows  of  this  type,  separated  from  each  other  by  about 
eighteen  feet.  The  subsidiary  head-pieces  at  Quin  are  round,  with  cusps, 
or  rounded  trefoil.  Wicklow  has  a plain,  poorly  executed,  mullioned 
window  without  tracery,  under  a bluntly  pointed  or  segmental  pointed  rear 
arch.  There  are  three  lights,  slightly  pointed,  of  which  at  least  the  middle 
one  could  be  considered  as  almost  rounded.  Waterford  has  three  bluntly- 
pointed  lights. 

The  north  gable  of  the  north  transept  at  Castledermot  would  appear 
from  old  drawings  to  have  had  a very  large  mullioned  window  divided  into 
two  pointed  lights,  each  in  turn  subdivided  by  mullions  into  two  smaller 
pointed  lights,  making  four  in  all.  Overhead  was  bar  tracery  showing  a 
small  trefoil  and  above  it,  under  the  apex,  a large  sexfoil.  Reference  will 
be  made  presently  to  the  other  windows  of  the  transept. 

The  south  wall  of  the  choir  and  sanctuary  usually  had  a group  of 
rather  plain  windows  widely  splayed  inwards  to  light  the  choir  for  the 
friars  chanting  the  office  and  to  provide  the  sanctuary  with  lighting 
additional  to  that  from  the  east  window  for  the  convenience  of  those  taking 
part  in  the  sacred  ceremonies.  They  are  usually,  but  not  always,  evenly 
spaced.  Adare  has  four  of  two  lights  each  with  pointed  heads.  Ardfert  choir 
and  sanctuary  must  have  been  exceedingly  well  lighted,  because  along  with 
the  five  lights  of  the  eastern  wall,  it  has  as  many  as  nine  very  tall,  widely 
splayed  lancets  in  the  south  wall.  Askeaton,  along  with  a two-light  window 
situated  medially  in  the  north  wall  (if  the  choir  extended  so  far  westwards), 
has  three  three-light  windows  v^ith  mullions,  pointed  heads,  and  interlacing 
tracery,  in  the  south  wall.  Athlone  had  three  large,  tall  windows  in  the 
south  wall  of  nave  and  choir,  which  are  now  built  up  to  about  half  their 
original  height. 

Buttevant,  before  being  altered,  had  eight  rather  tall,  narrow,  single- 
light, round-headed  windows,  but  a few  of  them  were  blocked  up  later,  and 
one  of  the  middle  ones  was  transformed  into  a mullioned  window  with 
pointed  head  having  three  lights  with  pointed  heads  and  surmounted  by 
reticulated  tracery.  Cashel  is  represented  in  Grose  as  having  four  lancets, 
and  another  light  of  the  same  height,  but  round-headed  and  wider,  between 
them  and  the  east  gable,  while  Cooper’s  sketch  drawn  in  1781  shows  hardly 
any  perceptible  difference  in  width.  Castledermot  has  none  on  the  south 
but  still  retains  four  on  the  north  side,  of  which  the  most  easterly,  which  is 
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also  much  taller  than  the  others,  has  two  lights,  whereas  the  rest  have  only 
one  light  each.  Originally,  it  may  have  had  a fifth  immediately  to  the  west 
of  those,  where  there  is  now  a breach  in  the  wall.  Clane  has  four  large,  tall 
windows,  now  mere  gaps  in  the  wall.  Claregalway  has  six  lancets,  and  six 
more  in  the  north  wall.  Clonmel  had  seven  lancets,  and  seven  more  in  the 
north  wall.  Donegal  probably  had  four,  the  middle  pair  having  three  lights 
and  the  outer  pair,  two,  but  at  some  unknown  date  the  middle  pair  was 
partly  built  up  to  make  two  two-light  windows.  Dromahaire  has  four 
mullioned  windows  with  two  lights  each,  all  round-headed,  but  without 
tracery.  The  eastern  pair  is  taller  than  the  western.  Ennis  also  has  four 
mullioned  windows  without  tracery,  of  which  three  have  two  lights  each, 
but  the  westernmost  has  three,  and  the  heads  of  all  the  lights  are  pointed. 
Another  window  to  the  west  has  been  almost  completely  blocked  by  the 
insertion  of  the  tower.  There  was  also  a large  pointed  window  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  choir,  but  the  lower  part  was  later  built  up  leaving  only  an 
opening  of  about  four  feet  and  a half  by  twenty  inches. 

Galbally  has  two  two-light  mullioned  windows,  of  which  the  western- 
most has  a pair  of  equilateral  heads  but  no  tracery,  while  the  mullion  of 
the  easternmost  one  bifurcates  just  above  the  springing  of  the  arches,  each 
branch  continuing  in  a direction  approximately  concentric  with  the  arches. 
Kilconnell  originally  had  three  large  windows,  but  the  easternmost  and 
westernmost  were  later  built  up  because  of  the  addition  of  another  building 
and  a gallery.  Kilcrea  has  three  windows  and  a smaller  ope  in  the  sanctuary. 
Kilcullen  was  represented  by  Cooper  in  1782  with  three  two-light  windows, 
but  there  may  have  been  four  originally,  since  the  wall  to  the  west  had 
already  collapsed.  Kilkenny  had  just  two  small  high  windows  in  the  south, 
but  compensated  for  this  by  five  tall  lancets  in  the  north  wall. 

Lislaughtin  has  three  pointed,  mullioned  windows  of  two  lights  each. 
Meelick  now  has  two  three-light  windows,  but  this  may  not  have  been  the 
original  arrangement.  Moyne  now  has  three  windows  of  two  lights  each, 
but  it  very  likely  had  a fourth  before  the  erection  of  the  chapel  south  of 
the  sanctuary.  Muckross  has  two  of  two  lights  each,  and  to  the  west  of 
them  a third  with  three  lights.  The  lights  are  separated  by  mullions  and 
have  pointed  heads,  but  there  is  no  tracery.  Multyfarnham  seems  to  have 
had  three  tall  single-lights,  possibly  lancets.  In  the  south  wall  at  Nenagh 
there  is  only  one  window.  It  is  in  the  sanctuary,  is  tall  and  pointed,  had  two 
lights,  and  has  an  eastern  jamb  which  splays  widely  inwards  and  a western 
one  which  splays  only  slightly.  The  rest  of  the  light  for  choir  and  sanctuary 
came  from  the  east  window  and  from  the  record  number  of  eleven  tall, 
narrow,  pointed,  single-light  windows,  splaying  inwards,  in  the  north  wall. 
Quin  has  a two-light  window  towards  the  east  and  a three-light  one  towards 
the  west.2®®  The  lights  are  all  tall  and  pointed,  and  there  is  no  tracery.  Ross 

265Xhe  plan  in  JRSAI.  XXX  (1900).  similar  discrepancy  in  RSAI.  Antiquarian 
434  incorrectly  shows  two  two-light  Handbook  Series,  VII,  between  the  plan 
windows  although  the  south  elevation  facing  p.  100  (two-light)  and  the  one  on 
on  p.  437  rightly  represents  the  western-  p.  103  (three-light), 
most  one  with  three  lights.  There  is  a 
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has  three  two-light,  mullioned  windows,  without  tracery.  They  are  not  all 
of  the  same  size  nor  at  the  same  level.  Sherkin  has  two  windows,  each  of 
which  probably  had  only  a single  light  but  no  tracery.  Timoleague  has  two 
mullioned  windows  of  two  pointed  lights  each,  like  pairs  of  lancets,  while 
between  them  and  the  east  wall  there  is  another  window  of  similar  style  but 
single-lighted,  and  only  half  the  height  of  the  others.  The  easternmost  of 
the  two-light  windows  was  later  built  up,  probably  when  the  little  annexe 
off  the  choir  was  erected.  Waterford  has  three  bluntly-pointed  windows,  of 
which  the  easternmost  has  two  ogee-headed  lights,  the  middle  one  has  two 
lights  with  bluntly-pointed  heads,  and  the  westernmost  would  also  seem  to 
have  been  two-lighted. 

With  the  exception  of  those  cases  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
drawn,  the  north  wall  of  nave,  choir,  and  sanctuary  is  usually  almost 
windowless,  or  at  most  has  one  or  two  clerestory  windows  or  just  a few 
loops  and  opes  at  high  level.  Askeaton  has  a three-light  window  in  the  nave 
and  a two-light  window  in  the  choir.  Athlone  at  some  stage  seems  to  have 
had  a tall,  round-headed  window  in  the  choir  and  another  in  the  nave. 
Buttevant  has  a two-light  clerestory  window  in  the  nave.  Multyfarnham 
had  a window  in  the  sanctuary  and  probably  another  in  the  choir.  Nenagh, 
along  with  the  eleven  windows  of  the  choir,  had  four  or  five  smaller  ones  in 
the  nave.  There  are  clerestory  windows  in  choir,  or  nave,  or  both,  at  Adare, 
Buttevant,  Dromahaire,  Ennis,  Kilcrea,  Multyfarnham,  Timoleague,  and 
Waterford,  and  in  the  nave  at  Multyfarnham. 

Squints  or  hagioscopes  for  viewing  one  of  the  altars  (or  part  of  the 
church)  through  a small  aperture  in  one  of  the  walls  of  choir  or  nave  from 
a room,  passage,  or  stairway  are  not  uncommon.  They  are  often  skew 
openings,  or  deeply  bevelled  on  one  side.  There  is  one  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave  at  Askeaton,  in  the  north  wall  of  nave  and  choir  at  Donegal, 
Kilcrea,. and  Muckross,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  and  the  east  wall  of 
the  tower  at  Dromahaire,  and  in  the  east  wall  of  the  tower  at  Waterford. 
Towards  the  east  of  the  south  wall  of  the  transept  at  Timoleague  is  a 
window  or  opening  about  five  feet  by  one  and  a half,  which,  according  to 
some,  served  as  a lepers’  hole,  through  which  those  ostracized  unfortunates 
could  attend  the  sacred  ceremonies  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
congregation.  There  are  squints  giving  a view  of  the  chapels  of  the  south 
transept  from  small,  mysterious  rooms  at  Moyne  and  Multyfarnham,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  later. 

The  windows  in  the  east  chapels  of  the  south  transept  are  often  worth 
examining  for  their  graceful  proportions  and  quiet  dignity,  as,  for  example, 
at  Adare,  Dromahaire,  Ennis,  Quin,  Ross,  and  Sherkin.  The  three  three- 
light  windows  of  the  three  eastern  chapels  of  the  north  transept  at  Castle- 
dermot  were  also  of  pleasing  design.  They  had  interlacing  tracery  overhead, 
but  without  subsidiary  head-pieces. 

Of  the  windows  in  the  tower  those  in  the  bell  storey  are  normally  the 
largest,  in  order  to  allow  free  egress  to  the  sound  of  the  bells.  Adare 
Claregalway,  Clonmel,  Dundalk,  Kilconnell,  Multyfarnham,  Quin,  Roscrea, 
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Ross,  and  Waterford  have  windows  with  two  lights.  Ennis  now  has  two-light 
and  three-light  windows,  but  they  appear  to  be  the  result  of  alterations  in 
modern  times.  Some,  like  Claregalway,  Clonmel,  Multyfarnham,  Roscrea, 
Ross,  and  Waterford  have  transoms  to  strengthen  the  mullions,  and  also 
perhaps  to  enhance  the  appearance. 

The  north  gable  of  the  east  dormitory  at  Dromahaire,  Kilcrea, 
Muckross.  and  Quin  has  a fairly  large,  usually  rather  ornate,  two-light 
window  with  a small,  plain  opening  to  the  west  of  it.  The  remainder  of  the 
dormitory  windows  here  and  elsewhere  are,  as  a rule,  narrow,  plain, 
lintelled,  unglazed,  splayed  inwards,  of  uniform  size  and  shape,  sometimes 
placed  rather  high  up  to  avoid  draughts,  and  set  at  regular  intervals  of 
about  six  or  eight  feet  apart  in  the  two  longitudinal  walls,  measuring  from 
the  outside. 

Most  refectories  have  a few  large,  splayed  windows,  but  even  in  the 
same  refectory  they  vary  frequently  in  size  and  sometimes  in  style. 
Dromahaire  has  three  single-light  windows  and  one  double-light,  all  narrow, 
fairly  tall,  and  round-headed,  as  well  as  another  window  in  the  reader’s  bay, 
which  was  similar  but  had  a hood-moulding  and  was  probably  three-light. 
Kilcrea  has  four  single-light,  pointed  windows  of  identical  style  and  size.  To 
the  east  of  them  is  a breach  in  the  wall,  which  probably  represents  the  site  of 
the  reader’s  bay  with  another  window  at  the  back  of  it.  Moyne  has  one  two- 
light  and  three  three-light  windows  (including  the  one  in  the  reader’s  bay), 
all  plain  and  rather  low.  Ross  has  five  of  different  sizes,  including  the  one 
in  the  reader’s  bay,  which  has  three  lights.  Timoleague  has  five,  all  lintelled, 
of  which  the  two  towards  the  north  are  tall,  the  two  towards  the  south  are 
of  medium  size,  and  the  one  in  the  middle  is  rather  small. 

At  Ennis  and  Ouin  there  is  a small  window  or  hatch  in  the  wall 
between  the  southern  covered  walk  or  corridor  of  the  quadrangle  and  the 
nave  of  the  church,  at  a point  just  west  of  the  tower. 

For  the  rest,  one  meets,  even  in  the  same  range,  with  windows,  loops, 
and  opes  of  a bewildering  variety  of  styles,  shapes,  and  sizes.  There  are 
narrow  slits;  skew,  squat,  square,  and  cruciform  openings;  windows  with 
single  and  with  several  lights;  having  round,  pointed,  flat,  ogival,  and 
foliated  heads;  with  arches,  lintels,  and  pseudo-arches;  with  small  perfora- 
tions and  drains  in  the  sills  for  letting  out  the  water;  with  and  without 
tracery,  spandrels,  transoms,  rear  arches,  splays,  chamfers,  mouldings, 
terminals  and  other  forms  of  decoration.  Now  and  then,  one  is  thrilled  to 
find  oneself  confronted  unexpectedly  in  a less  prominent  part  of  church  or 
cloister  with  a window  of  graceful  proportions,  exquisite  design,  or 
unconventional  ornamentation.  Generally,  however,  the  openings  in  the 
living  quarters  are  plain,  unadorned,  and  severely  utilitarian. 

The  Church 

The  regular  friary  church  was  a long,  narrow  building  divided  into 
nave  and  choir.  The  nave  or  western  portion  was  open  to  the  public,  the 
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choir  or  eastern  part  was  reserved  for  the  friars.  At  the  east  of  the  choir 
was  the  sanctuary,  the  section  used  by  the  priests,  deacons,  subdeacons, 
and  servers  taking  part  in  the  sacred  ceremonies  and  often  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  church  by  a chancel  or  rails,  or  at  least  distinguished  from 
the  choir  by  being  placed  on  slightly  higher  ground. 

The  choir  in  turn  also  sometimes  occupied  a higher  level  than  the 
nave,  as  at  Athlone  and  Quin,  but  passage  of  time,  collapse  of  roofs,  and 
innumerable  burials  have  so  altered  the  interiors  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
be  sure.  The  walls  of  the  choir  were  occasionally  loftier  than  those  of  the 
nave,  as  at  Athlone  and  Timoleague.  There  was  always  some  sort  of  division 
between  choir  and  nave.  At  Ardfert,  Athlone,  Castledermot,  Clane,  Kildare, 
Nenagh  and  some  other  places,  there  is  now  no  evidence  of  a structural 
division,  but  it  is  a regular  feature  in  all  the  later  churches  and  was 
introduced  subsequently  even  into  some  of  the  earlier  ones.  In  the  towered 
churches  the  two  cross-walls  of  the  tower  constitute  the  division.  Instead  of 
a structural  division  and  often  along  with  it,  there  was  a screen  (or  a double 
screen  with  a passage  between)  of  stone,  wrought-iron,  or  wood,  artistically 
constructed,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  an  archway  or  doorway  providing 
communication  between  nave  and  choir  and  a limited  view  of  the  high 
altar  for  those  in  the  nave. 

Overhead  on  the  western  side  of  the  tower  wall  there  was  a balcony 
or  rood-loft  and  over  that  again  a large  crucifix,  called  the  rood,  flanked 
often  by  stone  or  wooden  statues  of  Our  Lady  and  St  John  the  Evangelist. 
Donagh  Mooney  describes  a raid  by  English  soldiers  on  Kilcrea  in  1584, 
during  which  two  of  them  fought  and  killed  each  other  in  a struggle  to  gain 
possession  of  a fine  crucifix  with  four  exquisitely  wrought  gold  and  silver 
images  of  the  evangelists  at  the  four  corners."®®  This  may  well  have  been 
the  crucifix  of  the  rood-loft.  The  corbels,  holes  for  the  wooden  beams,  and 
the  like,  for  such  a loft  or  balcony  can  still  be  seen  at  Adare,  Kilconnell, 
Kilcrea,  Moyne,  Multyfarnham,  and  Timoleague.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
wooden  pulpit  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  towards  the  east  end,  or,  if  the 
nave  was  long  and  the  transepts  large,  it  was  located  farther  down  towards 
the  west,  but  the  rood-loft  could  also  be  used  as  a pulpit  for  preaching  and 
public  announcements.  Donagh  Mooney  states  that  when  he  visited 
Kilconnell  he  preached  from  the  pulpit  to  a full  church,  but  he  does  not 
indicate  where  it  stood.  Some  churches  had  small  movable  wooden  pulpits. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  doorways  giving  access  from  the  tower 
to  the  rood-loft.  At  Ross,  instead  of  a doorway,  as  at  some  places,  towards 
the  north  of  the  western  wall  of  the  tower,  there  is  a large  archway  cut 
above  the  regular  tower  arch,  and  from  there  a friar  could  preach  quite 
conveniently  to  the  congregation  below  in  nave  and  transept.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  plan  of  the  normal  friary  church,  even  along  with  the  later 
transepts,  was  quite  suitable  for  preaching  purposes,  a primary  considera- 
tion with  the  friars,  who  continued  faithfully  to  fulfil  that  form  of  the 
Christian  apostolate  when  it  was  being  lamentably  neglected  elsewhere. 


266^ Hih.,  VI,  70. 
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Evidence  remains  for  the  existence  of  wooden  galleries  or  lofts  in  the 
western  portions  of  the  choir  at  Kilconnell,  Muckross,  Ross,  and 
Waterford,  and  in  the  western  end  of  the  nave  at  Quin.  Those  in  the  nave 
catered  for  increasing  congregations.  Those  in  the  choir  could  have  been 
used  for  the  organ  and  for  chanters  at  some  of  the  solemn  ceremonies,  or 
to  cater  for  an  increasing  community.  They  usually  ran  along  the  north 
and  south  walls  of  the  choir  and  returned  along  the  east  wall  of  the  tower. 
The  dissolution  documents  mention  that  the  choir-loft  of  the  Augustinians 
at  Southampton  contained  a good  clock  and  a bell.  This  was  really  the 
church  of  the  Observant  Franciscans,  which  only  about  three  years  before, 
on  their  suppression,  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Augustinians.^®^ 

The  choir  stalls,  in  which  the  friars  knelt,  stood,  and  sat  during  atten- 
dance at  mass,  office,  and  other  prayers,  were  of  elaborately  carved  oak  or 
plain  simple  deal  according  to  the  resources  of  the  friary  and  the  generosity 
of  its  benefactors,  and  were  placed  around  the  north,  west,  and  south  walls 
of  the  choir.  In  the  larger  friaries  they  consisted  of  double  or  triple  rows.  In 
some  cases  it  may  have  been  found  necessary  because  of  the  structure  of 
the  choir  to  confine  them  to  just  one  or  two  of  the  walls,  and  in  a few 
cases,  even  if  the  row  of  stalls  continued  on  the  north  side,  at  least  it  had 
to  be  interrupted  to  leave  room  for  a passage  or  doorway  from  choir  to 
cloister,  as  at  Galbally  and  Kilconnell.  At  Timoleague  one  of  the  entrances 
from  the  cloister  may  have  led  to  a passage  under  the  arcade  at  the  back 
of  the  stalls,  by  which  the  friars  could  then  pass  into  the  centre  of  the  choir 
and  so  to  their  own  stalls.  An  alternative  possibility,  judging  by  some 
plans,  is  two  or  more  rows  of  stalls  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir  running 
from  north  to  south,  with  a break  in  the  middle  for  communication 
between  nave  and  choir  and  entry  to  the  stalls. 

Almost  invariably  the  church  is  oriented,  and  when  the  axis  does  show 
deviation,  it  is  usually  slight.  Galbally  is  tilted  about  eight  degrees  to  the 
north,  Donegal  and  Timoleague  about  twenty,  and  Sherkin  about  thirty. 
The  axis  of  Castledermot,  if  memory  serves,  is  also  deviated  towards  the 
north.  Waterford,  Wicklow,  and  a few  others  incline  a few  degrees  towards 
the  south.  A comparison  of  the  different  old  views  of  Galway  suggests  that 
it  also  suffered  deviation,  but  one  cannot  be  certain.  Where  deviation  exists, 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and  in  thz 
location  of  the  friary  in  relation  to  sea  or  estuary,  town  or  castle.  There  is 
no  known  example  of  a church  with  an  axis  even  approximating  to  the 
north-south  line,  or  of  the  main  altar  being  placed  at  north,  west,  or  south 
end.  The  map  of  Cork  in  Pacata  Hibernia  gives  the  impression  of  a church 
with  a north-south  axis,  but  comparison  with  the  older  map  of  about  1585 
shows  that  in  all  probability  it  was  oriented  in  the  normal  way.  The  British 
Museum  map  of  Youghal  in  1580  seems  to  convey  that  that  church  ran 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  but  this  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  nor  is 
that  of  the  drawing  in  Pacata  Hibernia.  A sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century 
artist  would  consider  himself  licensed  to  turn  an  important  building  round 
267L.  & P.,  Hen.  VIII,  1538,  XIII,  part  2.  no.  545. 
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on  its  axis  and  make  it  face  a selected  view-point  in  order  to  reveal  it  in 
fuller  detail. 

The  deliberate  orientation  of  the  church  and  location  of  the  high  altar 
at  the  east  end,  although  deriving  from  pre-Christian  ritual,  became 
canonized  in  Christian  practice  through  the  invocation  of  symbolism. 
Celebrant  and  congregation  faced  towards  the  east  from  which  salvation 
came,  towards  the  rising  sun  to  commemorate  the  hope  and  promise  of  the 
Christian  message,  and  to  remind  the  faithful  of  Christ,  the  sun  of  justice. 
Placing  the  chief  altar  at  the  east  end  also  proved  convenient  in  practice, 
because  at  the  time  of  morning  when  the  conventual  mass  was  being 
celebrated,  it  stood  in  the  part  of  the  church  which  was  best  illuminated  by 
natural  light,  just  under  the  great  east  window. 

There  is  no  example  of  a cruciform  church.-***  The  friars  found  they 
could  more  cheaply  and  conveniently  serve  their  needs  and  those  of  the 
people  with  a long  narrow  one  and  also  came  to  realise  that  it  was  a suit- 
able type  for  combining  easily  with  a few  adjoining  ranges  of  domestic 
buildings.  Like  the  cruciform  church,  it  also  has  a long  tradition,  going 
back  to  the  basilicas  or  rectangular  halls  of  reunion,  business,  and 
recreation  of  Roman  days.  Destined  as  it  was  to  be  divided  into  a section 
for  the  public  and  a section  for  the  community,  tne  church  built  by  the 
friars  was  usually  extremely  long  in  proportion  to  its  width.  Athlone  is 
exceptional  among  surviving  churches  in  that  its  width  is  nearly  one  third 
of  its  length.  Clane,  if  memory  serves  aright,  is  rather  similar.  At  Galbally 
the  width  is  nearly  a quarter,  at  Clonmel  about  the  same,  at  Muckross  and 
Roscrea  more  than  a fifth,  at  Ardfert,  Askeaton,  Castledermot, 
Dromahaire,  Ennis,  Lislaughtin,  Multyfamham,  Nenagh,  Quin,  less  than  a 
fifth.  It  is  only  about  a sixth  at  Buttevant  and  Moyne,  and  it  is  even 
narrower  in  proportion  at  Adare,  Armagh,  Claregalway,  Donegal, 
Kilconnell,  Kilcrea,  Kilnalahan,  Ross,  Sherkin,  and  Timoleague,  or  to  put 
it  in  other  words,  those  are  exceedingly  long  in  proportion. 

Twenty-three,  twenty-four,  or  twenty-five  feet  is  the  width  of  a large 
number  of  churches : 2**"  Ardfert,  Askeaton,  Buttevant,  Castledermot,  Clare- 
galway, Clonmel,  Ennis,  Galbally,  Kilcrea,  Kilkenny,  Lislaughtin,  Meelick, 


2B8Some  churches.  Ardfert.  Kilkenny 
and  Waterford,  for  example,  have  been 
described  as  cruciform,  but  the  writers 
probably  took  the  transept  chapel  as 
representing  the  southern  arm  of  the 
cross  and  presumed  there  had  been  a 
corresponding  arm  on  the  northern  side. 
Old  sketches  of  some  friaries  also 
occasionally  give  the  impression  of  a 
cruciform  church.  Multyfamham  has 
become  cruciform  only  as  a result  of 
nineteenth  century  alterations. 

2t’9Unless  the  contrary  is  clear,  all 
measurements  in  this  study  are  internal 
ones,  and  west  to  east  measurements 
are  given  first.  Some  are  based  on  the 
writer’s  own  measurements  or  estimates 


made  on  the  spot;  some  on  plans  and 
surveys  made  by  others;  some  on  the 
figures  given  by  previous  writers.  There 
are  extraordinary  discrepancies  at  times 
in  the  results  arrived  at  by  different 
people.  Quin  is  the  worst  victim.  Though 
described,  plotted,  planned,  and  surveyed 
by  more  than  one  expert,  though  plans 
and  elevations  have  been  published  by 
more  than  one  individual,  and  more 
than  once  by  the  same  Individual,  they 
are  all  hopelessly  at  variance.  Unfor- 
tunately. the  present  writer  did  not 
discover  this  until  after  his  second  and 
last  visit  to  Quin,  and  so  did  not  bother 
much  about  making  his  own  measure- 
ments, when  there.  (See  additional  note). 
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Muckross,  Quin,  Roscrca,  Waterford,  and  Wicklow.  Timolcagiie  measures 
about  twenty-three  feet  and  a half  at  its  east  end  but  only  a little  over 
twenty-two  at  its  west  end.  Multyfarnham  and  Nenagh  arc  about  twenty- 
si.x.  A few  are  considerably  wider,  for  instance,  Athlone,  which  is  about 
thirty-one  feet,  and  perhaps  Clane.  On  the  other  hand,  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  feet  is  the  width  of  another  large  group:  Armagh,  Dromahaire, 
Kilconnell,  Kilnalahan,  Moyne,  Ross,  and  Sherkin.  Donegal,  with  a width 
of  slightly  over  twenty-two  feet,  is  wider  than  the  average  of  this  group,  but 
narrower  than  the  average  of  the  first.  Adare  is  only  about  seventeen  feet. 
Cashel,  according  to  Cooper,  was  twenty-five  feet  in  width. 

Some  churches  differ  slightly  in  width  at  the  west  and  east  ends. 
Donegal,  Lislaughtin,  and  Ross  are  wider  at  the  west;  Claregalway,  Moyne, 
and,  as  just  mentioned,  Timoleague,  at  the  east  end.  In  most  cases  the 
discrepancy  is  only  a matter  of  inches,  but  at  Ross  and  Timoleague  it  is 
about  a foot  and  a half.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  of  the  six  examples  just 
enumerated,  all  have  or  had  an  aisle  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade 
and  running  westwards  the  full  length  of  the  nave,  which  aisle  in  many 
cases  seems  to  have  been  added  subsequent  to  the  building  of  the  nave. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  lack  of  exact  parallelism  in  those  cases.  Of 
course,  if  the  width  of  the  aisle  is  included,  the  width  of  the  western  end 
would  be  much  greater.  There  is  no  example  of  a nave  wider  than  the  choir 
which  extends  beyond  it  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  although  this 
is  common  in  ancient  Irish  and  English  Norman  churches  and  is  also  the 
plan  followed  in  the  English  and  Welsh  Franciscan  churches  at  Cardiff, 
Coventry,  Great  Yarmouth,  Lichfield,  Llanfaes  (Anglesea),  Reading, 
Walsingham,  and  Winchelsea  (Sussex)."™  In  those  Franciscan  churches 
there  was  usually  an  aisle  to  both  north  and  south  of  the  nave,  but  where 
the  difference  in  width  between  choir  and  nave  was  not  very  appreciable, 
as  at  Llanfaes,  the  nave  was  aisleless. 

Church  lengths  vary  from  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  Clonmel,  rough  estimate  (100),  Galbally  (100),  and  probably  Clane, 
Waterford,  and  Wicklow  are  among  the  shorter  ones,  followed  by  Athlone 
(103),  Roscrea  (107),  Muckross  (109),  Meelick  (114),  Quin,  with  west  arch, 
(117),  Adare  (118),  and  Askeaton  (IIS^)-  Dromahaire  is  120  feet, 
Lislaughtin  and  Moyne,  121,  Kilnalahan  and  Sherkin,  123  feet  each.  Ross 
is  129i  Waterford.  1304;  Ardfert,  130  or  132,  Multyfarnham,  132,  Castle- 
dermot,  1334,  Ennis  and  Nenagh,  138,  Kilconnell,  140,  Timoleague,  141. 
Claregalway,  144,  Donegal,  147,  Buttevant  and  Kilcrea,  150  each.  Armagh 
stands  alone  with  a length  of  about  180  feet.  According  to  Cooper,  Cashel 
was  150  feet.  Kilkenny  may  have  been  about  the  same.  Wicklow  could 
have  been  about  1 15,  or,  alternatively,  about  135.  or  even  longer,  according 
to  where  we  estimate  the  east  gable  to  have  been. 

■-■"See  A.  R.  Martin,  Franciscan  Chester,  1937),  p.  76;  facing  pp.  22.  152; 
Architecture  in  England  (British  Society  and  passim. 
of  Franciscan  Studies,  XVIII)  (Man- 
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Claregalway 

The  choir  is  generally  somewhat  shorter  than  the  nave.  At  Kilconnell, 
if  we  take  it  that,  as  usual,  the  choir  extended  to  the  tower  wall,  there  is  a 
difference  of  only  a few  feet  between  them,  and  at  Ross,  the  difference  is 
smaller  still.  Kilconnell  choir,  however,  may  have  been  an  exception.  The 
screen  separating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  church  may  have  stood  about  six 
feet  to  the  east  of  the  tower  wall.  The  nave  at  Timoleague,  owing  to 
extensions,  is  now  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  choir,  and  the  nave  is 
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also  proportionately  long  at  Kilcrea  and  Sherkin.  How  was  the  problem  of 
an  increasing  religious  community  solved?  First,  extra  stalls  were  added, 
then  if  the  tower  had  not  already  been  inserted,  the  screen  could  be  moved 
back  some  feet  towards  the  west.  The  wooden  galleries  at  Kilconnell, 
Muckross,  and  Ross,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  the 
buildings  olt  the  south  of  the  choir  at  Kilconnell,  Kilnalahan,  Moyne,  and 
Timoleague,  of  which  we  shall  treat  again,  may  have  been  conceived  as  the 
solution  to  the  same  problem.  The  choir  could  be  extended  eastwards,  and 
we  have  seen  that  this  was  done  at  Adare  and  Kilkenny  in  the  early 
fourteenth  century,  but  it  was  an  expensive  and  troublesome  procedure. 
Like  their  English  confreres,  the  Irish  Franciscans  were  averse  to  aisled 
choirs.  We  shall  see  later  how  the  problem  of  an  increasing  congregation 
was  met  with. 

The  east  end  of  all  surviving  churches  is  rectangular.  There  is  no 
example  of  the  apsidal  termination,  so  common  on  the  continent.  An  apse 
would  have  been  more  costly  to  build  and  might  have  proved  less  suitable 
for  a wet  and  windy  climate. 

In  some  of  the  old  English  Franciscan  churches  there  was  a passage  or 
ambulatory  called  the  walking  space  right  across  the  church  between  nave 
and  choir  and  providing  a communication  between  the  cloisters,  church, 
and  outside  world.  This  feature  was  probably  to  be  found  in  some  Irish 
friaries  also.  If  they  were  early  buildings,  it  would  have  tended  to  become 
obscured  later  by  the  insertion  of  towers  and  transepts  and  the  enclosure 
of  a burial  plot  immediately  to  the  south.  There  are,  or  were,  doors  in  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  church,  under  the  tower,  and  opposite  each 
other  thus,  at  Adare,  Claregalway,  Ennis,  Kilconnell,  Sherkin,  and 
Timoleague.  There  is  no  tower  at  Nenagh,  but  about  midways  down  the 
church  there  seems  to  have  been  a corresponding  pair  of  doorways,  now 
built  up.  At  Kilcrea  also  one  could  have  passed  from  the  cloisters  under 
the  northern  arch  of  the  tower,  across  the  church,  and  out  to  the  plot  of 
ground  to  the  south. 

There  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a practice  common  both 
among  the  ancient  Irish  and  among  the  Cistercians  of  arranging  living 
quarters  over  the  church.  Probably  this  was  deliberately  avoided  because 
of  the  seeming  implied  lack  of  reverence.  We  often  find  a small  gable  light 
over  the  east  window,  as  at  Ardfert,  Askeaton,  Ennis,  Kilcrea,  Nenagh, 
Sherkin,  and  Waterford,  and  an  opening  or  little  doorway  through  east, 
west,  or  both  walls  of  the  tower,  as  at  Claregalway,  Clonmel,  Ennis, 
Kilcrea,  Moyne,  Multyfarnham,  Quin,  and  Waterford,  above  the  level  of 
the  roof-plates  but  below  that  of  the  ridge-piece,  which  may  have  been 
constructed  merely  with  a view  to  ventilation  and  entry  between  the  inner 
and  outer  roofs  to  effect  repairs  should  the  necessity  arise,  but  which  in  one 
or  two  instances  at  least  rather  suggests  that  there  was  some  sort  of  loft 
or  attic  overhead.  Over  the  sacristy,  however,  we  shall  see  that  there  were 
often  living  rooms,  and  in  a few  cases  in  the  first  and  second  storeys  of  the 
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tower,  at  least  as  a temporary  expedient,  although  this  may  pertain  to  the 
post-suppression  period. 

In  the  choir  at  Timolcague  there  is  a remarkable  passage  or  gallery 
resembling  a triforium,  which  is  partly  within  the  walls,  running  along  the 
eastern  half  of  the  north  side,  across  the  east  gable  and  window,  and 
returning  along  the  eastern  half  of  the  south  side.  It  resembles,  but  is  less 
elaborate  than,  the  one  in  the  cathedral  at  Cashel.  Its  purpose  is  not  clear, 
but  it  may  be  to  some  degree  the  fortuitous  result  of  the  many  alterations 
— widening,  lengthening,  constructing  of  arcades — that  this  church  has 
undergone.  Or  it  may  be  some  disguised  remnant  of  the  castle  that  is  reputed 
to  have  stood  here  before  the  building  of  the  friary.  There  is  a stairs 
leading  up  to  it  from  the  north  side,  and  it  communicates  also  with  the 
upper  storey  of  the  smallish  building  that  projected  from  the  south  side  of 
the  choir,  so  that  at  one  period  at  least  it  served  as  a communicating 
passage. 

In  the  year  1950,  when  the  plaster  was  being  stripped  from  the  walls 
of  the  church  at  Multyfamham  to  remedy  chronic  dampness,  a little  room, 
alcove,  or  passage,  the  presence  of  which  had  never  been  suspected  in 
modem  times,  was  discovered  running  from  the  nave  southwards  through 
the  thickness  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  transept.  It  is  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  by  two  feet  six  inches  in  width,  by  six  feet  six  inches  in  depth.  There 
is  a loop  or  hagioscope  in  the  wall  looking  into  the  first  of  the  two  altar 
recesses,  and  there  are  traces  of  a former  square  opening  in  the  west  wall. 
It  probably  served  different  purposes  at  different  periods:  a reliquary 
crypt,  a burial  crypt,  a small  subsidiary  sacristy,  a large  aumbry  for  holding 
vestments,  altar  linen,  and  cruets,  a passage  from  nave  to  cemetery,  or, 
though  less  likely,  a leper  chapel,  or  an  anchorite’s  cell.  Some  have 
suggested  it  was  a confessional,  and  Grose""^  describes  what  seems  to  be 
a similar  room  at  Aghaboe,  which,  according  to  him,  served  as  a confes- 
sional. The  Multyfamham  room  seems  to  have  assumed  different  shapes  at 
different  times  and  was  not  always  as  fully  built  up  on  south  and  east  as  at 
present.  Some  of  the  old  illustrations  show  a lean-to  structure  like  a small 
room  or  porch  at  that  outer  angle  of  church  and  transept.  There  was  a 
passage  and  porch  in  the  corresponding  position  at  Dromahaire,  to  judge 
from  a comparison  of  present-day  plans  with  old  illustrations.  It  may  also 
have  served  as  a convenient  passage  from  nave  to  transept  for  the  mass- 
celebrant  and  server  on  their  way  from  the  sacristy,  especially  when  the 
church  was  thronged.  There  is  a passage  like  that  from  church  to  transept 
through  the  body  of  the  wall  at  Askeaton.  There  is  a somewhat  similar 
feature  at  Kilcrea,  except  that  it  runs  in  a west-east  line  instead  of  south- 
wards like  the  Multyfamham  one,  and  comparing  the  two  one  gets  the 
impression,  perhaps,  of  a burial  chamber  or  crypt.  We  know  that  the 
founders  of  the  transept  were  often  allocated  a burial  place  within  its 
precincts. 

2"1F.  Grose,  The  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  ed.  E.  Ledwich,  II,  40. 
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There  is  mention  of  some  sort  of  a passage  at  the  side  of  the  tower  at 
Cavan,  but  nobody  has  given  an  adequate  description  of  it,  and  the  present 
writer  has  no  clear  recollection  of  it  from  his  own  visit. 

At  Moyne,  between  the  two  altar  recesses  in  the  east  wall  of  the  southern 
transept  there  is  a puzzling  little  apartment  about  six  feet  long  by  three  feet 
wide  having  a small  doorway  communicating  with  the  transept  and  a loop 
or  hagioscope  looking  in  on  the  more  southerly  of  the  two  altar  recesses. 
There  is  a similar  feature  in  the  neighbouring  Franciscan  Third  Order 
friary  at  Rosserk,  and  Archdall  mentions  what  seems  to  have  been  a similar 
room  at  Cashel,  and  another  at  Hore  Abbey,  Cashel.  We  can  only  surmise 
that  it  may  have  been  a burial  crypt,  a reliquary  shrine,  or  a repository  for 
the  sacred  vessels  and  altar  requisites.  In  the  corresponding  position  at 
Castledermot  there  is  another  altar  recess,  as  the  space  is  larger.  The 
transept  at  Kilconnell  also  probably  had  three  altars  at  first,  but  later  the 
middle  section  was  broken  through,  and  an  extra  chapel  extending  east- 
wards was  built.  At  Ross  there  may  once  have  been  a similar  feature  to 
Moyne,  but  the  wall  was  afterwards  opened  up  as  at  Kilconnell  and  an 
additional  chapel  protruding  eastwards  was  constructed.  At  Castledermot 
there  is  a deep,  high  recess  with  a pointed  arch  in  the  northern  wall  of  the 
northernmost  of  the  three  transept  chapels,  which  could  have  been  an 
aumbry  for  vestments,  a confessional,  or  a tomb. 

There  is  no  definite  example  of  a surviving  pre-reformation  Irish 
Franciscan  confessional.  It  is  possible  that  the  little  rooms  at  Moyne, 
Multyfarnham,  and  Rosserk  served  such  a purpose,  but  confessions  w'ere 
probably  heard  usually  in  the  open  church  or  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  nave 
or  transept  later  obscured  by  tombs,  with  at  most  a light  timber  structure 
to  provide  a seat  for  the  confessor,  a kneeler  for  the  penitent,  and  a trellis 
between. 

Sedilia  or  stone  seats  recessed  in  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  to  provide 
seating  accommodation  for  the  ministers  during  certain  parts  of  the  sacred 
ceremonies,  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  churches,  although  some  have 
since  been  transformed  into  tombs.  They  were  usually  triple,  but  occasion- 
ally single  or  double.  The  three  sedilia  at  Askeaton  are  those  three  recessed 
spaces  with  pointed  arches  and  plain  shafts  under  the  easternmost  of  the 
southern  windows  and  not,  of  course,  the  three  recesses  with  rounded 
arches  and  spiral  shafts  under  the  Stephenson  monument  immediately  to 
the  east  of  them.  The  triple  well-preserved  sedilia  at  Adare  have  two  small 
oblong  apertures  about  nine  inches  in  height  by  four  in  width,  in  the  stone 
partitions  between  them,  one  at  face  level  in  the  eastern  partition  and  one 
at  a much  lower  level  in  the  western  one.  The  western  aperture  is  slightly 
narrower  than  the  other.  Their  purpose  is  not  clear,  except  that  celebrant 
and  deacon  could  easily  speak  to  each  other  through  the  higher  one. 

Piscinas  or  shallow,  perforated  stone  basins  are  regularly  found 
recessed  in  the  south  wall  of  the  choir,  the  south  or  east  wall  of  the  transept, 
and  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  They  were  used  for  rinsing  the  sacred  vessels 
and  for  ritual  cleansing  of  the  celebrant’s  fingers,  and  had  a drain  to  carry 
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the  water  down  into  the  ground.  In  the  southern  jambs  of  the  arches  of  the 
recessed  altars  at  Moyne  and  Multyfarnham  they  are  artistically  and 
conveniently  constructed  at  the  angles  with  two  arches  at  right  angles  and 
a slender  shaft  between,  precisely  at  the  angle.  Twin-arched  piscinas 
are  not  so  rare  as  some  writers  thought.  They  are  to  be  found  in  several 
churches,  for  example,  Buttevant,  Ennis,  Galbally,  Kilconnell,  Muckross. 
and  Quin.  Piscinas  and  sedilia  were  often  transfigured  into  a decorative 
feature  of  the  church  with  mouldings,  chamfers,  cusps,  and  hoods. 

A number  of  stone  holy  water  fonts  or  stoups  still  remain  intact  or 
nearly  so  and  in  their  original  positions,  for  example,  in  the  inner  face  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  nave  to  the  north  of  the  door  at  Dromahaire  and 
Timoleague;  in  the  inner  face  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  just  to  the  right 
of  the  door  at  Adare;  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  near  the  west  end  at 
Ennis;  near  the  entrance  to  the  south  transept  at  Quin;  in  the  wall  to  the 
east  of  the  doorway  leading  from  choir  to  sacristy  at  Galbally  and  Kilcrea; 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  between  the  two  doors  leading  respectively  to 
sacristy  and  cloister  at  Moyne;  in  the  outer  face  of  the  west  wall  of  the  nave 
to  the  south  of  the  entrance  at  Kilcrea  and  Kilnalahan,  and  also  in  the  wall 
to  the  right  as  one  enters  the  aisle  from  the  west  of  the  nave  at  Kilcrea. 
There  is  one  at  the  angle  of  the  inside  northern  jamb  of  the  western  door  at 
Kilconnell  devised  like  some  of  the  piscinas  treated  of,  with  two  arches  at 
right  angles  so  that  the  fingers  could  easily  be  dipped  in  the  holy  water  by 
a person  facing  either  northwards  or  westwards. 

The  recesses  for  aumbries  or  wall-presses  can  still  be  seen  in  various 
parts  of  choir,  sacristy,  cloister,  and  domestic  buildings.  They  range  in  size 
from  holes  of  about  a foot  square  to  large  compartments  of  about  six  feet 
by  three.  The  timber  casing,  doors,  and  shelving  have,  of  course,  long  since 
perished.  Some  of  them  are  still  in  use  at  Killeigh,  and  more  of  them  can 
still  be  seen  in  the  portions  of  the  friary  now  used  as  outoffices. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  surviving  remains  of  niches  and 
brackets.  We  can  be  certain  that  they  are  only  a fraction  of  what  once 
existed. 

Catering  as  they  did  for  a large  number  of  priests  who  celebrated  mass 
regularly,  the  friary  churches,  unlike  the  parish  ones,  were  generously 
supplied  with  altars.  Apart  from  the  main  altar  under  the  east  window  of 
the  choir,  there  were  usually  two  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  that  is  one  at 
each  side  of  the  tower  arch  or  the  choir  screen,  and  possibly  sometimes  one 
or  two  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  The  transepts,  according  to  size,  had 
either  one  or  two  at  the  south  end,  or  one,  two,  or  three  at  the  east  end. 
Many  friaries  had  five  or  six  in  all.  Donagh  Mooney  counted  seven  in  his 
day  at  Kilconnell. Ross  could  have  had  from  six  to  nine.  There  are  still 
five  fairly  well  preserved  stone  altars  at  Quin — one  in  the  choir,  two  in 
the  nave,  and  two  in  the  transept,  at  all  of  which  celebrant  and  congregation 
would  be  facing  eastwards.  The  northern  transept  at  Castledermot  could 
have  fitted  in  six.  Generally  the  choir  did  not  have  more  than  one  altar. 

272^ na/.  Hib.,  VI,  56. 
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A short  flight  of  steps  led  to  the  altar  under  the  east  window.  The 
broken  remnants  can  still  be  seen  in  places,  but  for  an  old,  dated  reference 
we  can  recall  Clyn’s  recording  that  in  the  great  floods  of  November  1338 
some  of  the  altar  steps  of  the  high  altar  at  Kilkenny  remained  above  the 
level  of  the  water.^^^  Some  of  the  transept  altars  were  also  raised  a few  steps 
above  ground  level.  Many  of  the  others,  such  as  those  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  were  on  ground  level  but  were  safeguarded  from  the  too  irreverent 
approach  or  untoward  edging  forward  of  the  laity  by  a screen,  rails,  or 
lattice. 

The  practice  of  burial  within  the  church  precincts  was  common. 
Families  who  had  made  a conspicuous  contribution  to  the  founding  or 
extension  of  the  friary  were  classed  as  founders,  prayed  for  regularly  by  the 
community,  and  granted  a special  place  of  sepulture  in  the  middle  or 
towards  the  north-east  of  the  choir.  Those  through  whose  generosity 
transepts  and  extra  chapels  were  erected  had  a special  place  of  sepulture 
allocated  for  themselves  and  their  families  in  those  places.  Other 
distinguished  benefactors  and  protectors  of  the  friars  often  secured  tombs 
and  sepulchres  in  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  or  nave,  over  which  they  set 
up  monumental  effigies  and  inscriptions.  Some  were  altar-tombs.  The 
progess  of  time  has  demolished  or  swept  away  many  of  those  monuments 
to  former  human  renown,  but  at  Ennis,  Kilconnell,  Quin,  and  elsewhere 
some  still  survive  in  good  condition  and  in  their  original  position.  Modern 
tombs  have  supplanted,  or  the  gradual  collapse  of  the  edifice  has  obscured 
many  more,  but  at  least  the  ancient  recesses  remain  at  Adare,  Ardfert, 
Claregalway,  Kilconnell,  Kilcrea,  Ross,  Sherkin,  and  other  places.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  indiscriminate  burials  that  so  lamentably 
disfigure  and  clutter  up  those  venerable  ruins  are  a later  development.  One 
of  the  macabre  results  is  that  in  some  places  the  very  latrines  of  the  friary 
have  unwittingly  been  selected  for  burial  crypts  and  sepulchres.  May  we  be 
permitted  to  pause  for  a moment  in  our  narrative  to  express  the  hope  that 
even  at  this  late  stage  a remedy  by  general  agreement  among  all  concerned 
will  be  found  and  that  those  forests  of  tombs  and  headstones  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  adjacent  plot  and  the  ground  lowered  and  levelled,  as  has 
already  been  laudably  accomplished  in  a few  places. 

Some  churches  had  crypts  or  undercrofts  at  or  adjoining  the  east  end, 
that  is,  under  the  eastern  portion  of  the  choir  or  parallel  with  it  to  the 
north.  Entrance  was  not  always  directly  from  church  or  cloister,  but  from 
outside  the  building.  Buttevant  is  a good  surviving  example,  the  slope  of 
the  ground  naturally  suggesting  the  construction  of  a crypt  under  the  choir, 
and  because  of  the  steepness  of  the  incline  in  this  particular  instance,  another 
chamber  or  minor  crypt  was  constructed  under  that  again.  It  is  reported 
that  last  century  the  entrance  to  a large  burial  vault  was  discovered  in  the 
southern  transept  at  Ardfert.  Ennis  has  a chamber  north  of  and  parallel 
with  the  choir,  which,  although  it  has  some  appearance  of  a burial  vault, 
all  things  considered,  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  the  sacristy.  In  the 
^~^The  Annals  of  Ireland  by  Friar  John  Clyn.  ed.  R.  Butler,  p.  28. 
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corresponding  position  at  Killeigh  is  a similar  vaulted  chamber  with  carved 
stones  and  mouldings,  having  a doorway  in  the  east  gable  and,  at  least  at 
present,  another  from  the  quadrangle.  In  general,  its  appearance  is  rather 
more  suggestive  of  a burial  vault  than  the  corresponding  room  at  Ennis, 
yet  its  position  suggests  it  was  a sacristy.  Sherkin  also  has  a rather  similar 
room,  but  it  is  under  the  sacristy,  since  this  particular  annexe  to  the 
buildings,  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground  towards  the  sea,  has  three 
storeys.  It  measures  about  twenty-three  feet  by  eleven,  has  two  plain, 
rather  square,  lintelled  windows,  but  only  a single  doorway  and  that  in  the  ' 
north  wall,  giving  approach  only  from  outside  the  building  and  quadrangle. 

The  possible  uses  that  suggest  themselves  are  burial  chamber,  store  room,  ; 
or  workmen’s  quarters.  One  wonders  whether  Cavan  also  had  some  sort  of 
burial  chamber,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a charter  of  Donagh  O’Gowan, 
bishop  of  Kilmore,  appointing  Nicholas  O’Farrelly  to  certain  posts  and 
offices  is  dated  19  September  1438  in  cemiterio  domus  Fratrum  Minoruni 
de  Cavan}~^ 

Transepts,  Chapels,  and  Aisles 

As  circumstances  required  and  permitted,  the  friars  added  transepts, 
chapels,  and  aisles  to  the  original  long,  narrow  churches.  There  is  documen- 
tary evidence  for  the  practice,  as  we  shall  see,  as  early  as  the  first  few 
decades  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  it  became  particularly  prevalent  in 
the  fifteenth. 

Rarely  do  we  find  transept  chapels  abutting  on  the  choir,  and  when  we 
do,  we  are  not  certain  that  they  may  not  have  served  as  sacristies,  additional 
choirs,  or  burial  chambers,  or  all  of  these  at  different  periods.  The  building  j 
at  Moyne,  twenty-eight  feet  by  sixteen,  which  abuts  on  the  south  wall  of  | 
the  sanctuary,  was  probably  a chapel  for  the  use  of  the  community  or  some 
section  of  it,  perhaps  for  the  novices,  students,  or  laybrothers.  There  is 
evidence  for  the  former  existence  of  a building  about  twenty-two  feet  long 
which  protruded  from  the  south  side  of  the  choir  at  Timoleague,  but  only 
the  west  wall  now  remains  standing.  This  has  a narrow,  lintelled  door,  and 
in  the  upper  storey  a single  window,  but  doorways  from  the  choir  lead  into 
each  storey.  The  lower  part  may  have  been  a burial  chamber;  the  upper,  a 
store-room,  but  some  have  suggested  that  the  building  was  a leper  chapel. 

At  Kilnalahan  there  is  an  exceptional  arrangement  of  three  buildings 
projecting  from  the  south  wall  of  the  choir,  of  which  the  middle  one  at  any 
rate  would  seem  to  have  been  erected  in  post-reformation  times  as  a burial 
chamber.  The  easternmost  was  probably  a sacristy  or  additional  choir,  and 
if  it  dates  from  the  Carthusian  period  of  occupation,  c.  1280-1321,  it  may 
have  been  the  laybrothers’  choir.  In  post-reformation  times  it  would  very 
likely  have  served  at  times  as  a mass-house,  and  eventually  it  became  a 
burial  place.  The  westernmost  of  the  three  buildings  was  probably  a 

a.  Chart,  The  Register  of  John  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Fran- 

Swayne  (Belfast,  1935),  p.  180;  and  cf.  ciscan  Province  of  Ireland,  p.  189. 

E.  B.  Fitzmaurice  and  A.  G.  Little, 
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transept  chapel.  The  building  to  the  south  of  the  sanctuary  at  Kilconnell, 
although  possibly  a chapel  or  additional  choir,  was  more  probably  a 
sacristy  and  will  be  treated  of  under  that  heading.  The  building  to  the  south 
'of  the  choir  at  Quin,  now  in  ruins,  seems  to  have  been  built  in  post- 
reformation times,  probably  as  a burial  chamber.  Of  the  above,  therefore, 
only  the  westernmost  of  the  three  buildings  at  Kilnalahan  needs  to  be 
considered  further  in  this  section.  Note,  however,  that  apart  from  the  choir 
transepts  at  Kilconnell  and  Moyne,  each  of  those  churches  has  another 
large  southern  transept  farther  to  the  west,  and  it  is  this  one  that  is  intended 
when  references  are  made  in  this  section  to  those  two  friaries. 

In  practically  every  case  known  to  us  the  transepts  abut  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  church.  Askeaton,  Castledermot,  and  Claregalway,  however, 
have  each  a transept  on  the  north  side  but  none  on  the  south. 

Kilconnell  has  a large,  exceptionally  wide  transept  which  lies  directly 
to  the  south  of  the  tower  but  extends  as  well  to  the  west  and  the  east  of  it. 
The  possibility  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  choir  at  Kilconnell 
may  not  have  reached  fully  to  the  tower  wall,  but  if  it  did,  then  there  was 
direct  and  immediate  communication  not  merely  between  nave  and  transept 
as  in  the  other  friaries,  but  also  between  choir  and  transept.  The  normal 
transept  lies  more  to  the  west,  relatively  speaking,  than  the  one  at 
Kilconnell,  as  witness  Adare,  Buttevant,  Cashel,  Dromahaire,  Ennis, 
Kilcrea,  Kilcullen,  Muckross,  Multyfarnham,  and  Ouin.  In  the  case  of 
Donegal,  Lislaughtin,  Moyne,  Ross,  Sherkin,  Timoleague,  and  Waterford,^'^ 
the  line  is  not  so  far  to  the  west  as  in  the  case  of  those  just  listed  but  is 
farther  to  the  west  than  in  the  case  of  Kilconnell.  That  is,  the  transept  lies 
partly  to  the  south  of  the  tower,  partly  to  the  south-west  of  it.  Although  the 
transept  at  Claregalway  lies  north  of  the  tower,  its  eastern  wall  is  in  a line 
about  two  feet  more  to  the  east  than  that  of  the  tower.  Burke  informs  us 
that  at  the  time  of  the  re-building  of  the  friary  of  Clonmel  in  1883  it  was 
revealed  that  there  existed  a transept  on  the  south  side  constituting  a Lady 
chapel.^^®  When  architectural  evidence  is  lacking,  we  can  sometimes  invoke 
documentary  sources  to  show  that  certain  friaries,  for  example,  Cashel,^'” 
Dublin,2'*^  Kildare,^™  had  Lady  chapels.  These  very  likely  were  all  transepts. 
The  dissolution  documents  speak  of  Bestwyk’s  chapel  in  the  friary  at 
Drogheda.-®®  This  could  have  been  a large  transept  chapel  or  merely  a lean- 
to  or  small  building  abutting  on  the  nave,  choir,  or  transept.  Cashel,  as  we 
know  from  Grose,  still  had  a southern  transept  about  the  year  1792.  The 
chapel  at  Cashel  was  in  course  of  construction  in  1331,  the  one  in  Dublin 


275This  transept  at  Waterford  is 
evidently  the  one  referred  to  by  Luke 
Wadding,  Annales  Minorum,  III,  52, 
which  he  describes  as  being  towards  the 
right  as  one  enters  the  nave  from  the 
west. 

276W.  P.  Burke,  History  of  Clonmel, 
p.  300. 

^T^Bullarium  Franciscaniim.  V,  no. 


917. 

278‘Annals  of  Ireland’,  in  Chartnl.  St. 
Mary’s,  Dublin,  II,  337. 

2™E.  B.  Fitzmaurice  and  A.  G.  Little. 
Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Province  of  Ireland,  p.  131. 

280N.  B.  White,  Extents  of  Irish 
Monastic  Possessions,  p.  278. 
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was  built  shortly  before  1308,  and  the  one  at  Kildare  probably  not  long  \ 
before  the  year  1328.  The  evidence  of  some  of  the  old  maps  and  sketches 
referred  to  in  an  earlier  section  would  indicate  that  there  had  also  been 
transepts,  now  long  disappeared,  at  Carrickfergus  (c.  1540  and  1610),  Cork 
(c.  1585),  Galway  (1625  and  1651),  Kilcullen  (1782),  and  also  probably  at 
Armagh  (1598  and  before  1602)  and  Youghal  (c.  1600). 


Ross,  Co.  Galway 


Nenagh  among  the  earlier  churches  and  Galbally  among  the  later  ones 
have  neither  aisles  nor  transepts.  Other  examples  are  Athlone,  Clane, 
Monasteroris,  and  probably  Bantry  and  Killeigh. 

Many  transepts,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are  divided  by  an  arcade 
running  through  them  from  north  to  south.  Usually  one  side  is  about  half 
the  width  of  the  other.  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  smaller  division  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  arcade  and  forms  a transept  aisle,  as  at  Adare,  Askeatoh, 
Kilconnell,  Kilcrea,  Lislaughtin,  and  Timoleague.  At  Sherkin  it  lies  to  the 
east  and  helps  to  form  the  two  side  chapels.  At  Ardfert  and  Ross  the 
smaller  division  also  lies  to  the  east,  but  it  is  only  about  four  feet  narrower 
than  the  western.  To  the  eye  of  the  casual  beholder,  the  division  appears  to 
be  more  or  less  half  and  half,  especially  at  Ross,  where  the  altar  recesses 
tend  to  neutralise  the  slight  difference  between  them.  At  Castledermot, 
where  the  transept  lies  to  the  north  of  the  church,  there  is  an  arcade  of  three 
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impressive  pointed  arches  dividing  off  the  three  eastern  chapels  or  chapel 
recesses,  and  some  traces  of  another  dividing  off  the  western  aisle.  The 
middle  section  is  nineteen  feet  and  a half  wide,  the  western  is  fourteen,  and 
the  eastern  is  just  six  feet.  In  many  of  the  above  cases  the  transept  in  all 
probability  was  originally  undivided.  When  further  space  was  needed,  the 
wall  of  the  transept  would  then  have  been  transformed  into  an  arcade  or 
large  arch,  and  a new  gabled  structure  or  a mere  penthouse  added  outside 
it.  At  Ross  the  south  wall  has  a double  gable.  At  Timoleague  and  else- 
where the  western  aisle  is  just  a low-roofed,  lean-to  annexe.  The  line  of 
gable  and  roof  is  continued  downwards  over  the  aisle  at  Adare,  but  with  a 
less  steep  pitch  at  Kilcrea.  Noteworthy  are  the  corbie-stepped  gables  at 
Ennis,  which  resemble  the  stepped  battlemented  parapets  of  several  friary 
towers.  The  gable  at  Buttevant  has  been  radically  altered  by  the  addition 
of  a large,  thick,  supporting  or  defensive  well  returned  at  west  and  east 
sides  and  continuing  northwards  for  about  twenty-one  feet  on  the  east  side 
and  sixteen  on  the  west.  It  blocks  up  several  of  the  ancient  windows  but 
leaves  a tall,  narrow,  semicircular-headed  opening  in  the  middle  of  the 
south  gable  in  order  not  to  block  the  middle  light.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
walls  are  battered. 

There  is  a single  archway  between  nave  and  transept  at  Buttevant, 
Moyne,  Muckross,  and  Wicklow,  and  that  was  formerly  the  arrangement  at 
Multyfarnham.  There  are  two  at  Askeaton,  Dromahaire,  Ennis,  and 
Meelick;  three  at  Ardfert  and  Sherkin.  At  Adare  there  are  two  pointed 
archways  of  different  sizes,  but  to  the  west  of  them  is  another  entrance 
into  the  western  aisle  of  the  transept.  At  Ardfert,  Buttevant,  Muckross, 
and  Wicklow,  there  is  a doorway  to  the  east  of  the  archway,  intended 
evidently  to  provide  convenient  access  to  the  side  altars  for  sacristan, 
celebrant,  and  server.  There  was  formerly  also  one  at  Multyfarnham.  At 
Ardfert  there  is  a similar  one  to  the  east  of  the  arcade.  At  Moyne,  where 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  transept  lies  due  south  of  the  tower,  a first  door- 
way, a passage,  and  a second  doorway,  all  under  the  southern  portion  of 
the  tower,  provided  similar  access.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  a 
skew  passage  through  the  south-east  angle  of  the  northern  transept  at  Ask- 
eaton, which  probably  served  the  same  purpose.  Mention  has  also  already 
been  made  of  the  unusual  location  of  the  transept  at  Kilconnell,  but  it  had 
the  advantage  that  there  was  direct  and  convenient  access  from  the  eastern 
half  of  the  church  for  sacristan,  celebrant,  and  server,  while  the  public 
had  a different  and  easy  approach  from  the  western  half.  Over  the  archway 
leading  into  the  transept  at  Wicklow  and  over  the  more  westerly  of  the  two 
at  Ennis  is  a bearing  or  supporting  arch  to  distribute  the  stress  and  thrust 
and  prevent  roof  and  wall  from  pressing  down  too  heavily  on  the  main  arch 
underneath.  Similar  supporting  arches  are  to  be  seen  in  other  friary 
churches,  for  instance,  over  the  western  archway  of  the  tower  at  Sherkin, 
over  the  eastern  lancets  at  Kilkenny,  over  the  south  windows  of  the  choir 
at  Timoleague,  and  over  the  lancets  in  the  south  wall  of  nave  and  choir  at 
Buttevant. 
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At  Kilconnell  two  wide,  lofty  archways  separate  the  nave  both  from 
its  southern  aisle  and  from  the  western  aisle  of  the  transept,  and  two  others 
less  lofty  separate  the  western  aisle  of  the  transept  from  its  eastern  section. 
To  the  south  of  those  two  archways  is  a section  of  dividing  wall,  and  to  the 
south  of  that  a doorway  connecting  the  aisle  with  the  body  of  the  transept. 
Waterford  seems  to  have  followed  a rather  similar  plan,  with  three  arch- 
ways dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisle  and  the  western  section  of  the 
transept,  and  two  more  dividing  the  transept  in  a north  to  south  direction. 
At  Timoleague  there  is  a continuous  arcade  separating  the  nave  from  its 
own  long  southern  aisle  and  from  the  transept.  Moyne  follows  the  same 
arrangement,  but  while  Timoleague  has  another  arcade  running  at  right- 
angles  to  it  to  divide  the  transept,  Moyne  has  just  a pair  of  archways 
separating  the  transept  from  the  large  aisle  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
transept  and  the  south  of  the  nave.  At  Kilcrea  an  arcade  of  three  arches 
with  a wall  about  twenty-one  feet  long  to  the  west  of  it  divides  the  nave 
from  its  southern  aisle  and  the  transept,  while  the  transept  itself  is 
similarly  divided  lengthwise  by  two  archways  with  a wall  about  fourteen 
feet  long  to  the  south  of  them,  and  in  the  southern  end  of  this  wall  is  a 
small  doorway  with  pointed  arch  providing  communication  between  the 
two  parts.  At  Ardfert  and  Sherkin,  along  with  the  arcade  of  three  arches 
that  divides  nave  and  transept,  there  is  another  arcade  of  three  arches 
dividing  the  eastern  section  of  the  transept  from  the  rest,  and  as  well  as 
this,  in  the  case  of  Sherkin  the  two  chapels  in  the  eastern  third  are  divided 
off  from  each  other  by  a half-arch.  At  Claregalway  there  is  just  a doorway 
from  under  the  tower  into  the  northern  transept,  but  the  public  had  access 
from  the  northern  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  in  fact  from  any  part  of  the 
aisle  they  had  a full  view  of  the  southern  of  the  two  transept  altars.  The 
archway  between  the  aisle  and  the  transept  is  now  built  up.  In  some  cases 
at  least  there  was  a screen  or  rails  connecting  the  pillars  of  the  arcade 
that  ran  from  north  to  south  through  the  transept  in  order  to  ward  off 
the  people  from  too  near  approach  to  the  altars. 

As  regards  surviving  remains,  the  arches  between  nave  and  transept 
are  nearly  all  pointed:  Adare,  Ardfert,  Armagh,  Askeaton,  Buttevant, 
Castledermot,  Claregalway,  Ennis,  Kilconnell,  Kilcrea,  Meelick,  Muckross, 
Sherkin,  Timoleague,  and  Waterford.  Exceptions  are  Dromahaire,  Moyne, 
and  Ross,  where  they  are  round-headed.  Wicklow  is  also  round-headed, 
although,  if  one  were  to  judge  by  the  illustration  in  Grose,  one  would 
conclude  it  was  pointed.  The  arcade  running  north  to  south  through  the 
transept  has  pointed  arches  in  the  case  of  Adare,  Askeaton,  Castledermot, 
Kilcrea,  Lislaughtin,  Sherkin,  Timoleague,  but  round-headed  arches  in  the 
case  of  Ardfert,  Kilconnell,  Moyne,  and  Ross. 

The  transept  arcades  at  Askeaton  and  Timoleague  terminate  at  the 
side  abutting  on  the  church  each  with  a half  arch.  This,  potentially,  is  a 
perilous  arrangement  as  it  carries  much  of  the  thrust  against  a wall  already 
weakened  by  having  an  arcade  broken  through  it.  Incidentally,  it  is  a 
hint  to  us  that  the  transepts  at  those  two  places  were  afterthoughts.  We 
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have  seen  that  there  is  also  a half  arch  at  Sherkin,  in  that  case  dividing 
the  two  eastern  chapels  of  the  transept  and  thrusting  against  the  wall  over 
the  middle  arch  of  the  transept  arcade. 

Transepts  as  a rule  are  longer  from  north  to  south  than  from  west  to 
east.  Such  is  the  case  at  Adare,  Askeaton,  Buttevant,  Claregalway,  Donegal. 
Ennis,  Kilcrea,  Kilnalahan,  Moyne,  Muckross,  Multyfarnham,  Quin,  and 
Timoleague.  Dromahaire  is  about  twice  as  long  from  north  to  south  as  it 
is  from  west  to  east,  but  at  Castledermot  (if  we  exclude  the  eastern  side- 
chapels)  and  Kilconnell  the  difference  is  only  about  two  feet.  The  transept 
at  Sherkin  is  more  or  less  square  in  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  Ardfert  (if 
estimates  from  surviving  remains  are  correct)  and  Ross  are  longer 
from  west  to  east  than  they  are  from  north  to  south. 

Transepts  vary  considerably  in  size,  from  the  tiny  ones  at  Claregal- 
way and  Kilnalahan  to  the  spaciousness  of  those  at  Kilconnell,  Ross,  and 
elsewhere.  Widths,  or  distances  from  west  to  east,  range  from  twenty-one 
feet  and  a half  (Multyfarnham)  to  thirty-seven  feet  (Kilconnell).  In  between 
fall  Moyne  (22),  Wicklow  (23),  Quin  (23^),  Muckross  (24),  Buttevant  and 
Ennis  (26),  Donegal  (27),  Waterford  (30),  Adare,  Askeaton,  and  Sherkin 
(32),  Timoleague  (33),  Castledermot  and  Kilcrea  (36).  A few  are  excep- 
tionally wide  or  narrow.  Claregalway  is  only  sixteen  feet,  and  the  westerly 
transept  at  Kilnalahan  is  only  eighteen.  On  the  other  hand,  Ross  measures 
forty-eight  feet,  and  Ardfert  would  seem  to  have  been  fifty-four.  Lengths, 
or  distances  from  north  to  south,  excluding  the  thickness  of  archway  or 
arcade  where  such  exists,  range  on  the  average  from  thirty  to  forty-four 
feet — Wicklow  (30),  Sherkin  (32),  Ross  (33),  Multyfarnham  (33^),  Ardfert 
(35),  Quin,  rough  estimate,  (35),  Muckross  (354),  Buttevant,  Castledermot, 
Ennis,  Moyne,  and  Timoleague  (38),  Donegal  and  Kilconnell  (39),  Kilcrea 
(41),  Lislaughtin  (42),  Adare  and  Dromahaire  (43),  Waterford  (44).  Two 
exceptionally  short  transepts  are  Claregalway  (25)  and  the  western  one 
at  Kilnalahan  (23).  An  exceptionally  long  one  is  Askeaton  (50),  while,  if 
measurements  taken  by  torchlight  in  the  dark  of  a winter’s  evening  of  the 
meagre  and  obscure  remains  of  the  transept  at  Meelick  are  correct,  it  ran 
to  fifty-seven  feet. 

Transept  heights  are  usually  less  than  those  of  nave  and  choir,  but 
sometimes,  as  at  Adare  and  Ross,  there  is  practically  no  difference  between 
them.  Noteworthy  is  the  impressively  lofty  transept  at  Castledermot.  Butte- 
vant is  also  relatively  high.  At  Timoleague  the  choir  is  a higher  building 
than  the  nave,  the  nave  than  the  transept,  while  both  nave  and  transept 
are  considerably  higher  than  their  own  aisles. 

Transept  side-chapels  when  present  are  located  towards  the  east, 
usually  as  an  annexe  abutting  on  the  east  wall,  sometimes  as  a narrow 
structure  with  lean-to  roof,  sometimes  fully  embodied  in  the  transept 
building.  Adare  has  two  chapels  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  as  well  as 
an  additional  sacristy  projecting  westwards  from  the  south  end  of  the  west 
wall,  which  also  in  an  emergency  could  be  used  as  a chapel.  Buttevant. 
Donegal,  Ennis,  Kilconnell,  Ross,  and  Timoleague  have  one  side-chapel 
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each,  but  there  may  have  been  another  in  former  times  at  Buttevant  near 
the  south  end.  The  north  transept  at  Castledermot  has  three  tiny  but 
excellent  side-chapels.  Sherkin  has  two,  semidivided  from  each  other,  with 
a twin-gabled  eastern  wall,  while  the  southern  portion  of  the  Kilcrea  tran- 
sept either  to  the  west  or  to  the  east  of  the  arcade  may  well  have  been 
constituted  into  a chapel.  Of  course,  with  or  without  side-chapels,  many 
transepts  had  an  altar  under  the  southern  window. 

When  there  was  only  one  side-chapel,  it  abutted  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  transept.  Its  exact  location  varied.  Usually  it  projected  more  or  less 
medially,  as  at  Donegal,  Kilconnell,  Ross,  and  Timoleague,  but  from  the 
southern  end  at  Ennis  and  from  near  the  northern  end  at  Buttevant. 

Along  with  one  or  more  side-chapels,  several  transepts  have  altar 
recesses.  Kilconnell  and  Ross  have  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  passage 
leading  into  the  little  annexed  eastern  chapel.  This  passage  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  small  chamber  similar  to  the  one  at  Moyne. 
Ennis  also  has  two  altar  recesses,  but  both  placed  between  the  nave  and 
the  entrance  to  the  side-chapel.  Ardfert,  Claregalway,  Dromahaire,  Kilcrea, 
Moyne,  Muckross,  Multyfarnham,  Quin,  and  Wicklow,  have  no  side- 
chapels,  merely  altar  recesses.  Since  part  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Lis- 
laughtin  transept  has  collapsed,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  had 
annexed  side-chapels  or  merely  altar  recesses,  perhaps  with  lean-to  roofs, 
but  a little  excavation  might  solve  the  problem.  At  Moyne  and  Multy- 
farnham the  recesses  are  very  large  and  so  designed  that  they  constitute 
veritable  miniature  chapels,  but  whereas  a slight  projection  with  lean-to 
roof  is  discernible  from  the  outside  at  Multyfarnham,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  wall  at  Moyne  is  in  a single  plane,  the  recesses  being  formed  by  the 
carrying  downwards  of  the  transept  roof  and  extension  eastwards  of  the 
transept  gable  wall  to  a greater  degree  than  considerations  of  symmetry 
alone  would  have  suggested.  In  other  places,  for  instance,  Ardfert,  Clare- 
galway, Muckross,  and  Quin,  the  recesses  are  more  or  less  the  archways 
of  the  windows,  but  although  little  or  no  trace  remains  of  structural 
side-chapels,  we  can  safely  take  it  that  in  most  of  those  cases  rails,  lattice- 
work,  stone  and  iron  screens,  and  the  like,  helped  to  close  them  off  and 
turn  them  into  elegant  small  chapels  and  chapel-shrines.  In  fact,  the 
narrow  groove  into  which  the  screen  or  parclose  was  inserted  can  still  be 
noticed  in  the  east  wall  at  Muckross,  midway  between  the  two  recesses. 

The  throwing  out  of  transepts  was  often  intended  as  a solution  to 
the  problem  of  shortage  of  space  for  an  expanding  congregation  and  of 
scarcity  of  altars  for  an  increasing  number  of  priest-members  of  the 
community.  Another  solution  to  the  problem  of  a growing  congregation 
was  the  provision  of  aisles.  Buttevant,  Dromahaire,  Ennis,  Muckross  and 
Quin  have  transepts  but  no  aisles.  Sherkin  belongs  to  the  same  category, 
unless  one  prefers  to  consider  the  main,  the  western  portion  of  the  tran- 
sept as  an  aisle.  Adare  has  an  aisle  in  the  transept,  but  none  in  the  nave. 
Claregalway  and  Donegal  had  aisles  in  the  nave  but  not  in  the  transept. 
Both  nave  and  transept  are  aisled  at  Castledermot,  Kilconnell,  Kilcrea, 
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and  Timoleague.  Wadding’s  description  of  the  Cork  church  as  a notable 
one  divided  in  two  by  high  pillars  implies  it  had  an  aisled  nave  Aisles 
averaged  six  to  twelve  feet  in  width. 

Castledermot  and  Claregalway  are  the  only  two  naves  that  have 
aisles  on  the  north  side.  All  the  rest  have  them  to  the  south.  Usually  the 
aisle  extended  westwards  equidistant  with  the  nave,  as  at  Castledermot, 
Claregalway,  Kilcrea,  and  Timoleague.  Donegal  and  Uislaughtin  were 
probably  similar.  The  aisle  at  Ross  also  extends  as  far  westwards  as  the 
nave,  but  as  the  transept  is  so  wide,  the  aisle  extends  only  about  sixteen 
feet  beyond  it.  Ardfert  may  have  followed  a similar  plan.  Moyne  has  a 
building  lying  south  of  the  nave,  parallel  and  running  equidistant  with  it, 
which  because  of  its  great  area  one  terms  an  aisle  only  with  hesitancy. 
It  is  about  five  feet  wider  than  the  nave  itself.  There  may  have  been  a 
small  short  aisle  to  the  south  of  the  nave  at  Kilnalahan,  situated  towards 
its  eastern  end.  Kilconnell  is  a definite  example  of  an  aisle  that  does  not 
run  the  full  length  of  the  nave,  and  Waterford  seems  to  be  another. 

Kilconnell  with  its  many  additions  to  the  original  plan  of  the  church 
suggests  a place  that  was  suffering  from  a chronic  shortage  of  space  both 
for  community  and  lay  congregation.  There  is  the  south  aisle,  the  excep- 
tionally large  south  transept  with  its  own  western  aisle,  the  chapel  pro- 
jecting eastwards  from  the  transept,  and  the  annexe  projecting  southwards 
from  the  choir,  not  to  speak  of  the  wooden  gallery  at  the  western  side 
of  the  choir. 

The  aisle  of  the  nave,  like  that  of  the  transept,  was  sometimes  a 
separate  gabelled  annexe,  as  at  Moyne,  sometimes  the  product  of  a con- 
tinuation down  and  out  respectively  of  the  roof  and  gable  wall  of  the 
nave,  sometimes  a low  lean-to.  Sometimes,  as  at  Timoleague,  it  had  its 
own  separate  entrance,  sometimes  the  only  means  of  access  was  from  the 
nave. 

The  general  impression  left  on  the  visitor  by  the  arrangement  of 
transepts,  chapels,  and  aisles  in  the  different  friary  churches  varies  con- 
siderably. In  some  places  the  impression  is  of  a simple  square  or  oblong 
building,  in  another  of  a great  E,  or  F,  or  L,  in  another  of  a long,  narrow 
aisle  skirting  the  south  side  of  the  nave  and  returned  along  the  western 
side  of  the  transept.  Worth  comparing,  for  instance,  is  the  totally  different 
impact  made  by  each  of  the  following:  Castledermot,  Dromahaire,  Kil- 
connell, Moyne,  Ross,  Sherkin,  and  Timoleague. 

The  Sacristy 

Normally  the  sacristy  or  vestry  adjoins  the  north  of  the  choir.  It 
constitutes  the  southern  termination  of  the  east  range  at  Adare.  Droma- 
haire, Galbally,  Uislaughtin,  Timoleague,  and  also  probably  did  so  at 
Donegal  and  Multyfarnham.  The  room  immediately  to  the  north  was 
often  allocated  as  an  additional  sacristy,  a sacristan’s  workshop,  or  a 

-^^Annales  Minorum,  II,  310. 
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storage  place  for  altar  requisites.  The  communicating  doorway  can  still  be 
seen  at  Dromahaire,  and  there  are  traces  of  it  at  Adare  and  Timoleague. 
At  Donegal  the  additional  room  seems  to  have  stood  not  to  the  north 
but  to  the  east  of  the  sacristy  and  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  east 
wall  of  the  church.  In  several  other  friaries  as  well,  the  sacristy  was 
originally  embodied  in  the  east  range,  for  instance  at  Kilcrea,  and  probably 
at  Ross  and  Sherkin,  but  when  conditions  improved,  a more  spacious 
one  was  built  at  the  outer  angle  of  church  and  cloister  buildings.  Kilcrea 
is  a good  example  of  this,  where  a fine  house  measuring  internally  forty 
feet  by  sixteen  was  built  at  this  angle  but  projecting  as  well  about  twenty- 
one  feet  beyond  the  eastern  gable  of  the  church. 

Other  sacristies  occupying  more  or  less  the  same  position  as  the 
later  Kilcrea  one  are  Ardfert,  Ennis,  Killeigh  (if  it  is  a sacristy),  Moyne, 
Muckross,  Quin,  and  the  later  one  at  Sherkin,  but  nearly  all  play  minor 
variations  on  the  theme.  The  sacristy  at  Moyne,  for  instance,  extends 
beyond  the  east  wall  of  the  church.  The  one  at  Ennis,  Quin,  and  Sherkin 
is  flush  with  it.  The  one  at  Muckross  stops  short  of  it.  The  little  that 
remains  at  Ardfert  would  indicate  that  it  resembled  Muckross.  The  door- 
way communicating  between  sacristy  and  choir  stood  at  the  west  end  of 
the  sacristy  at  Kilcrea,  about  four  feet  from  it  at  Quin  and  Sherkin,  and 
occupied  a medial  position  in  the  wall  at  Muckross.  The  long  sacristy  at 
Moyne  may  have  had  the  eastern  portion  partitioned  off  to  form  a 
sacristy  store-room.  The  western  and  longer  portion  has  a vaulted  roof. 
Ennis  would  seem  to  have  been  altered  from  an  earlier  single-story 
sacristy  by  the  insertion  of  a row  of  pillars  and  arches  along  the  inside 
of  the  north  and  south  walls  to  carry  a strong,  vaulted,  barrel  roof  over 
which  was  built  a second  storey.  The  present  dimensions  are  thirty-one 
feet  and  a half  by  eighteen.  The  alteration  may  have  resulted  in  narrow- 
ing and  darkening,  but  the  recesses  formed  by  the  pillars  and  arches 
measure  about  six  feet  in  height  and  width  and  three  in  depth  and  would 
have  been  useful  for  wall-presses.  There  are  three  on  the  northern  side, 
but  only  two  on  the  southern,  since  a doorway  leading  to  the  choir  takes 
the  place  of  the  one  to  the  west.  In  the  east  wall  is  a large  two-light 
pointed  window  without  tracery,  and  immediately  to  the  north  of  it  is  a 
passage  leading  into  a small  cell  with  its  adjoining  latrine.  These  seem 
to  date  from  a period  subsequent  to  the  building  of  the  sacristy. 

The  earlier  sacristy  at  Ross  measured  only  about  thirteen  feet  and  a 
half  by  ten,  but  the  later  one  is  about  nineteen  feet  and  a half  by  fourteen. 
It  occupies  the  middle  storey  of  a three-storey  building  known  locally  as 
Burke’s  Castle,  which  dates  from  a period  when  the  friary  was  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  friars.  It  is  practically  free-standing  and  is  located 
at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  chancel,  relatively  farther  east  than  the 
others  which  have  just  been  treated  of.  In  fact,  its  western  wall  is  a 
continuation  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  church.  It  is  linked  with  the  rest 
of  the  building  by  a short  passage  adjoining  the  north  wall  of  the  church. 
It  is  not  certain  where  the  Claregalway  sacristy  was  placed.  It  may  have 
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occupied  the  site  of  what  later  became  the  tiny  northern  transept,  or  it 
may  have  been  embodied  in  the  northern  termination  of  the  east  cloister 
range.  Donagh  Mooney  mentions  two  sacristies  at  Adare,-*^  one  of  which 
is  evidently  the  room  nine  feet  by  twelve  that  occupies  the  southern  end 
of  the  east  range,  the  other  of  which  is  the  small  building  abutting  on 
the  southern  end  of  the  west  wall  of  the  transept.  Kilnalahan  may,  like 
so  many  other  friaries,  have  had  its  sacristy  in  the  south  of  the  east  range, 
or,  as  already  mentioned,  it  may  have  been  the  easternmost  of  the  three 
projecting  buildings  on  the  south  of  the  choir.  This  measures  internally 
twenty-five  feet  by  fifteen.  Kilconnell  presents  a similar  problem.  It  is 
difiBcult  to  decide  whether  the  sacristy  occupied  a place  in  the  south  of 
the  east  range,  in  the  building  at  the  angle  of  cast  range  and  choir,  or 
in  the  building  that  projects  from  the  south  wall  of  the  choir.  Here,  as 
in  so  many  similar  cases,  the  solution  may  be  that  it  occupied  different 
places  at  different  times.  Since  the  building  south  of  the  choir  formerly 
had  an  archway  between  it  and  the  choir,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  not 
then  intended  as  a sacristy.  Both  at  Kilnalahan  and  Kilconnell  one 
hesitates  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  building  to  the  south  of  the  choir 
because  of  the  evident  disadvantages  in  having  the  sacristy  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  church  from  the  domestic  buildings. 

In  every  case  so  far  considered  the  sacristy  and  domestic  buildings 
were  to  the  north.  The  sacristy  no  longer  stands  at  Castledermot  or 
Nenagh,  but  architectural  evidence  points  to  its  having  been  south  of  the 
choir.  The  reason,  however,  is  that  at  those  two  places  the  domestic 
buildings  also  lay  to  the  south  of  the  church.  The  only  definite  surviving 
example  of  the  sacristy  being  located  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  chureh 
to  the  cloister  is  Askeaton,  where  the  sacristy,  a room  measuring  about 
twenty-four  feet  by  eleven,  adjoins  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  is 
separated  from  any  other  building  but  the  church,  and  has  its  east  wall 
flush  with  the  east  wall  of  the  church.  Yet,  note  that  this  sacristy  is  a 
later  addition,  so  that  an  earlier  one  may  have  occupied  the  north  of  the 
east  range. 

The  northern  sacristy  at  Adare  measures  nineteen  by  eleven  feet; 
the  one  off  the  south  transept,  nine  by  eight.  Dromahaire  is  twenty-one  by 
twelve;  Galbally,  twenty-four  by  eight;  the  room  at  the  angle  of  east  range 
and  church  at  Kilconnell,  nineteen  by  fourteen;  the  southern  one,  twenty 
by  ten  and  a half.  Owing  to  the  thickening  of  the  walls,  Moyne  grows 
narrower  towards  the  western  end.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  at  the  east  end 
and  eleven  and  a half  at  the  west.  Its  length  is  thirty-two  feet.  Muckross 
is  twenty-three  feet  by  nine  and  a half.  Quin,  twenty-eight  by  eleven  and 
a half.  Sherkin,  twenty-three  by  eleven,  and  Timoleague,  twenty-two  by 
ten  and  a half. 

Some  of  the  longer  sacristies  may  have  had  one  end  partitioned  off 
for  storage  or  as  a sacristan’s  work-room.  All  would  have  had  wooden 

^^■^Ancil.  Hih.,  VI.  63. 
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benches  for  the  laying  out  of  vestments,  and  also  one  or  two  wooden 
presses,  forms,  chairs,  and  prie-dieus.  All  were  certainly  copiously 
supplied  with  aumbries,  as  is  evident  from  the  large  number  of  sur- 
viving wall  recesses  of  various  depths  and  sizes.  There  is  an  interesting 
example  of  a recess  in  the  north  wall  of  the  sacristy  at  Quin  with  stone 
sockets  for  the  support  of  a rail  that  held  a towel  or  linen.  Under  it  was 
a basin  connected  with  a drain  for  carrying  off  the  water. 

The  sacristies  at  Ennis,  Kilconnell,  Killeigh,  Moyne,  and  the  later 
ones  at  Kilcrea  and  Sherkin  had  a storey  overhead,  while  Muckross  and 
Ross  had  two.  Quin  was  at  first  a lean-to  structure,  but  at  some  later 
stage  the  roof  was  removed,  the  walls  heightened,  and  a storey  added. 
A doorway  leads  into  it  from  the  dormitory,  and,  since  it  is  on  a lower 
level,  there  is  a short  flight  of  steps  down  to  it.  The  purpose  of  these 
rooms  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  on  claustral  buildings.  As  well  as 
a storey  overhead,  Sherkin  also  had  one  underneath,  which  may  have 
served  as  a burial  chamber.  Others,  like  Kilcrea,  had  a loft  or  attic  over 
the  upper  storey.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Muckross  and  Quin,  the  floors 
between  the  storeys  were  of  timber  and  have  long  since  disappeared;  in 
other  cases,  as  at  Ennis  and  Killeigh,  the  sacristies  had  vaulted  stone 
roofs,  and  these  still  remain. 

In  June  1307  Sybil  Grace  summoned  certain  individuals  before  the 
justiciar  at  Ardfert  for  having  broken  the  lock  on  a chest  {sista)  which  she 
had  stored  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minor  and  for  having  stolen  the 
wheat  and  barley  from  it.  The  defendants  denied  the  charge  and  were 
acquitted.2®^  The  incident  recalls  a practice  of  ancient  times  which  strikes 
incongruously  on  the  modern  ear.  In  1290  John  le  Juvene,  a laybrother 
from  St  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  who  was  skipper  of  the  Rodship,  com- 
plained that  the  sheriff  of  Youghal  and  his  party  had  forced  open  the 
door  of  the  vestry  of  the  Franciscan  church  at  Youghal  and  taken  away 
the  box  of  jewels,  treasure,  and  muniments  which  he  had  deposited 
there.“®^  A document  in  the  Vatican  archives  records  an  allegation  that 
about  the  year  1297  William  Birmingham,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  claims  over  the  diocese  of  Annaghdown  went  to  the  friary 
of  Claregalway,  took  away,  and  broke  open  the  chest  {archa)  containing 
the  mitre,  crozier,  ring,  sandals.  Liber  Ponfificalis,  and  official  documents 
of  that  see.  He  tore  up  some  of  the  contents  and  burned  more.-®’'  It  is 
expressly  stated  that  Sybil  Grace’s  goods  were  kept  in  the  church  and 
John  le  Juvene’s  in  the  vestry  or  sacristy.  Not  unlikely,  the  pontificalia 
and  archival  papers  of  the  diocese  of  Annaghdown  were  also  preserved 
in  the  sacristy.  In  certain  other  instances,  we  are  not  so  certain.  About 
the  year  1251,  Joannes  de  Frusinone  of  Dublin,  papal  chaplain,  and 


283Ca/.  Justic.  Rolls  Ire.,  11,  408. 
284Ca/.  Doc.  Ire.,  1285-92,  p.  320; 
E.  B.  Fitzmaurice  and  A.  G.  Little, 
Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Province  of  Ireland,  p.  60. 

^^^Bullarium  Franciscanum,  IV,  577; 


A.  Thelner,  Vetera  Moniimenta  Hiber- 
norum  et  Scotorum  Historiam  lllustran- 
tia,  (Rome,  1864),  pp.  171-2;  and  cf.  Cal. 
Justic.  Rolls  Ire.,  I,  307,  and  Cal.  Papal 
Letters,  I,  610. 
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nuncio  in  Ireland,  deposited  some  of  the  money  and  jewels  he  had 
collected  for  the  upkeep^  and  defence  of  the  shrines  of  the  Holy  Land 
with  the  Friars  Minor,  probably  at  Dublin.-*^“  Two  merchants  of  Flanders, 
Dedrich  and  John  Tobyn,  deposited  their  merchandise  with  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  New  Ross,  but  it  was  seized  and  sold,  and  the  money  was 
paid  into  the  royal  exchequer  in  1295.^**^  All  these  examples  show  that 
friends  of  the  friars,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  had  the  custom  of  depositing 
in  the  friaries  and  their  adjoining  churches  not  merely  their  money  and 
valuables  but  common  merchandise  and  even  chests  of  grain.  Where 
precisely  were  the  nuncio’s  money  and  jewels,  and  the  Flemish  merchants’ 
goods  kept?  Money  and  jewellery  and  the  like  may  have  been  kept  in 
a coffer  or  strong  press  in  one  of  the  rooms  around  the  cloister  or  possibly 
in  the  sacristy.  Goods  may  also  have  been  stored  away  in  the  room  over 
the  sacristy,  in  the  room  in  the  tower,  or  in  one  of  the  claustral  rooms. 
A place  that  suggests  itself  for  boxes  of  wheat,  barley  and  the  like  is  the 
room  or  crypt  under  the  sacristy  wherever  it  existed,  and  provided  it 
was  not  being  used  as  a burial  place.  Was  Sybil  Grace’s  wheat  and  barley 
kept  in  the  tower,  a corner  of  the  transept,  or  where?  We  do  not  know, 
and  we  should  hardly  have  suspected  it  was  being  kept  in  the  church  if 
a contemporary  document  had  not  recorded  it  for  us.  The  term  church 
may  have  been  used  in  this  context  to  include  the  sacristy  as  well. 


2^Ca/.  Papal  Letters,  I,  277. 
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By  the  late  E.  St.  John  Brooks,  Litt.D. 


'^HERE  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ancestors  of  the  various  Anglo- 
Irish  families  of  Comyn  (Cumin)i  in  Ireland  came  to  this  country 
in  the  wake  of  John  Comyn,  the  first  Anglo-Norman  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
John  Comyn  became  archbishop  in  1182  and  died  in  1212.  No  Comyns 
are  known  in  Ireland  before  his  time.  For  several  members  of  the  family 
we  have  definite  evidence  of  relationship;  for  others  there  is  strong  pre- 
sumption based  on  the  considerations  set  forth  above. 

As  for  the  archbishop’s  origins,  there  is  no  absolute  certainty.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  he  was  a cadet  of  the  family  of  Comyn  of  Snitter- 
field  in  Warwickshire.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a family  contemporary 
with  him,  that  of  Comyn  of  Newbold  Comyn,  Warwickshire,  Walcote, 
Wiltshire  and  Kinsaley,  co.  Dublin  was  closely  related  to  him.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  his  family  was  ultimately  the  same  as  the  great 
Scottish  house  of  that  name. 

What  may  be  taken  as  established  is  that  the  archbishop  was  a 
Somerset  man,  for  he  had  Somerset  nephews  of  the  important  family  of 
Marisco  of  Huntspil,  Somerset  and  Lundy  Island  (one  of  whom,  Geoffrey 
de  Marisco,  became  justiciar  of  Ireland),  while  there  were  contemporary 
Comyns  in  that  county  who  witness  family  charters  and  so  were  pre- 
sumably of  the  same  line.  A family  of  Somerset  Comyns,  located  around 
Bristol  and  Keynsham,  seems  likely  to  represent  these  Somerset  relations 
of  the  archbishop.  Besides  the  Snitterfield  Comyns  and  those  of  Newbold 
Comyn,  no  less  an  authority  than  J.  H.  Round,  while  warning  against 
the  idea  that  all  people  of  the  name  were  necessarily  related,  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  the  Snitterfield  Comyns  may  have  been  kins- 
folk of  the  great  Scots  house.  There  are  certainly  some  indications  that 
as  far  back  as  the  early  part  of  Henry  Ill’s  reign  it  was  believed,  or 
assumed,  that  the  Irish  Comyns  were  related  to  those  of  Scotland.  These 
various  lines  of  evidence  will  now  be  examined  in  some  detail. 

Dr.  Armitage  Robinson,  Dean  of  Wells,  has  studied  ‘ The  Early 
Career ’of  John  Cumin’  in  the  Nineteenth  Century}  Comyn  was  already 
a prominent  official  in  the  royal  Chancery  in  1163,  and  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  he  must  have  “ wellnigh  reached  his  50th  year”  in  1182,  when 
he  became  archbishop  of  Dublin,  i.e.,  that  he  was  born  round  about  1132. 

iThere  are  also  Comyns,  McComins,  Irish  Names  and  Surnames,  p.  334. 

&c.,  anglicized  from  the  Gaelic  Mac  Wol.  79:  1916. 

Coimm  and  (5  Coimin ; see  Woulfe, 
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He  died,  “old  and  full  of  years”,  in  1212.'*  Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  the 
justiciar  of  Ireland,  is  called  his  nephew  in  a record  of  the  year  1204.'* 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this  relationship,  and  from  the  year  1 192  onwards 
various  grants  of  land  were  made  to  Geoffrey  and  his  brothers  by  the 
archbishop.®  Geoffrey  himself  stated  that  his  mother  was  alive  though  on 
the  point  of  death  in  1220.®  She  was  the  archbishop’s  sister.  Geoffrey,  a 
younger  son,  was  probably  not  born  much  more  before  1171. 

Geoffrey’s  elder  brother,  William  de  Marisco,  the  feudal  tenant  of 
the  family  possessions  of  Huntspill,  Somerset  and  Lundy  Island,  married 
Lucy  daughter  of  Alexander  de  Alneto  (Alno,  Auno,  Dauno)  of  Compton 
Dando,  Somerset.  As  a marriage  portion  de  Alneto  bestowed  upon  him 
the  manor  of  Gamely  in  the  same  county.'*’  The  date  of  de  Alneto’s 
charter  is  round  about  1190,  and  the  witnesses,  besides  Alnetos  and 
Mariscos,  include  Walter  Cumin,  Henry  Cumin  and  John  the  brother 
of  William  Cumin.  These  must  certainly  be  relations  of  William  de 
Marisco  through  his  mother,  the  sister  of  the  archbishop.  1 think  it 
is  not  straining  the  evidence  too  far  to  suggest  that  they  belonged 
to  a land-owning  family  of  Cumin  of  Somerset,  which  I shall  mention 
immediately.  But,  before  coming  to  them,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Gilbert  Cumin,  who  is  known  to  be  the  archbishop’s  nephew,  was  sum- 
moned in  the  year  1200  to  show  from  what  patron  he  held  the  church 
of  Babcary  in  Somerset.  He  answered  from  John  C(omyn)  archbishop  of 
Dublin.  I shall  treat  of  Gilbert  Cumin  later  on. 

The  family  of  Somerset  Cumins,  to  which  I refer  above,  is  documented 
by  a number  of  charters  quoted  by  Dom  Aelred  Watkin  in  his  edition  of 
the  The  Great  Cartulary  of  Glastonbury,  the  famous  Somerset  Benedictine 
house.  These  documents  show  that  in  1130  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
granted  to  Lewyn  son  of  Aylric  de  Bristowe  (Bristol)  3 virgates  of  land 
in  the  manor  of  Merkesbury  (Marksbury)  in  the  place  called  Hundestert 
(Houndstreet).  Lewin  was  chamberlain  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
Henry  II  confirmed  to  him  by  that  title  his  land  of  Hundestert  (Hound- 
street)  held  of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury,  his  land  of  Bichenstock’  (Beech- 
ing Stoke)  and  his  land  of  Bedeminstr’  (Bedminster)  held  of  the  canons 
of  Salisbury,  his  land  of  Redcleve  (Radcliff)  held  of  Robert  son  of  Herd- 
ing, and  his  land  of  Keynsham  and  Dundray  (Dundry),  at  a date  which 
Dom  Aelred  puts  at  1155.*  In  passing  it  may  be  recalled  that  Robert 
FitzHarding  was  the  Bristol  magnate,  ancestor  of  the  Berkeleys,  with 
whom  Dermot  MacMurragh,  king  of  Leinster,  stayed  in  1166,  on  his 
expulsion  from  Ireland. 

All  the  places  just  mentioned,  except  Beeching  Stoke,  which  is  in 
Wiltshire,  are  in  Somerset,  close  to  Bristol  and  not  far  from  Compton 


^Annals  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Chartularies 
St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dubtin,  ii,  279. 

^Cal.  Docs,  relating  to  Ireland,  i,  no. 
276. 

®For  all  this  period  see  my  ‘Family  of 


Marisco’  in  Journal  R.  Socy.  Antiq. 
Ireland,  vol.  61  passim. 

^Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i,  no.  940. 

'•Cal.  Ormond  Deeds,  i,  no.  6. 
^Quoting  Eyton’s  Itinerary,  p.  3. 
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Dando  and  Gamely.  They  later  passed  to  a family  of  Comyn  (probably 
by  descent  from  Lewin)  whose  representative  in  the  late  twelfth  century 
was  Walter  Cumin  of  Chelwood,  Somerset,  no  doubt  the  Walter  Cumin 
who  in  1208  had  a suit  with  John  de  Reddclive  concerning  4 messuages 
and  4 1 acres  of  land  in  Redclive  (Radcliff).'*  There  is  little  doubt  that  this 
Walter  is  the  man  who  witnessed  the  Alneto  charter  of  c.  1190  (above)  and 
so  was  a relative  of  the  archbishop.  He  had  a son,  another  Walter;  and 
his  descendants  held  Houndstreet  and  part  of  Chelwood  by  c.  1235. 
Following  the  family  a little  farther  forward,  we  find  that  c.  1300  Sir 
William  Comyn  (whose  wife’s  name  was  Emma)  granted  his  holding  in 
Houndstreet  and  a meadow  at  Keynsham  to  his  son  John.  Sir  William 
is  described  as  lord  of  Putelegh’,  and  a witness  to  his  charter  is  Sir 
Alexander  Daundo  (de  Alneto)  the  then  head  of  that  family,  great- 
grandson  of  that  Alexander  de  Alneto  whose  daughter  Lucy  married 
William  de  Marisco.  In  1339  the  above  John  Comyn,  described  as  lord 
of  Piggesle,  quitted  claim  to  Glastonbury  Abbey  of  all  his  lands  in 
Houndstreet  which  he  had  of  the  gift  of  William  Comyn  his  father. 
These  Comyns,  in  whom  it  seems  likely,  as  I have  said,  we  have  the 
archbishop’s  immediate  family,  may  not  have  originally  been  Somerset 
people  but  rather  from  Herefordshire,  their  Somerset  holdings  coming 
perhaps  by  descent  from  the  above  Lewyn;  for  the  places  of  which  they 
are  styled  lords  (Putelegh’  and  Piggeslegh)  can  be  identified  with  Putley 
and  Pixley  in  Herefordshire.  Here  the  actual  Somerset  Comyns,  Sir 
William  of  c.  1300  and  his  son  John  of  1339,  are  to  be  found,  William 
Comyn  holding  one  third  of  a knight’s  fee  in  Putley  in  1303,  and  John 
Comyn  one  of  the  holders  of  land  in  Pykesley  (Pixley)  in  1316.“  The 
Pixley  lands  came  to  John  Comyn  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress, 
Matilda  de  Pykesleye,  who  by  fine  in  7 Ed.  Ill  (1333-4)  settled  the  estate 
on  him,  remainder  to  her  son  Thomas  de  Agmondesham  by  a former 
marriage.'^i  No  doubt  these  people  were  the  descendants  of  Walter  Comyn 
who  in  1249  held  land  in  Herefordshire  of  the  Honor  of  Weobley,“  as 
his  Christian  name  suggests  that  he  was  ancestor  of  the  Somerset  Comyns. 
A contemporary  Walter  Comyn,  who  may  be  the  same  man,  held  along 
with  Robert  le  Deneys  and  Juliana  Comyn  -}  knight’s  fee  in  1243  in 
Deubal’  (Deuvale  in  Bampton,  Devon)  of  the  heirs  of  the  Paynells,  who 
were  overlords  also  of  the  Mariscos  of  Huntspill.“ 

So  now  we  may  set  side  by  side  Walter  Comyn,  an  undoubted  relation 
of  the  archbishop,  witness  to  the  Alneto  charter  of  c.  1190;  Walter  Comyn 
12th  century  (with  son  Walter)  holder  of  Somerset  lands  in  Houndstreet 
&c.,  whose  descendants  were  identical  with  those  of  Putley  and  Pixley, 
Herefordshire;  and  (with  Juliana  Comyn)  Walter  Comyn  of  Deuvale  in 
Bampton,  Devon;  and  suggest  that  all  these  men  are  identical  with  the 
father  and  son  of  that  name  of  Houndstreet. 

^Rot.  Curia  Regis,  v,  279.  '^'^Book  of  Fees,  p.  148. 

lOCfl/.  Feudal  Aids,  pp.  380,  389.  ^'^Book  of  Fees,  p.  793. 

o Burke,  Family  Records,  p.  480. 
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In  addition,  there  are  two  more  families  of  Comyn  in  which  the 
name  Walter  occurs.  They  are  the  Comyns  of  Snitterfield  in  Warwickshire 
and  the  great  Scots  house  of  that  name. 

The  Comyns  of  Snitterfield  are  dealt  with  by  Dugdale'^  and  by  the 
Victoria  History  of  Warwickshire}^  while  two  of  their  charters,  there 
referred  to,  are  printed  in  full  in  Sir  Christopher  Hatton’s  Book  of  Seals.'*' 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a William  Cumin  was  lord  of  Snitterfield  between 
1156  and  1159,  and  that  he  had  a brother  Robert.^^  He  is  probably  the 
William  Cumin  who  occurs  in  Warwickshire  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1130. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Walter  Cumin  who  granted  to  Bordsley 
Abbey  land  near  Snitterfield  for  the  soul  of  his  uncle  William^®  at  a date 
between  1156  and  1166  when,  according  to  a note  to  charter  509,^^^  this 
Walter  was  dead  and  succeeded  by  a John  Cumin.  Before  1173  Walter 
Cumin,  described  as  brother  of  John  Cumin,  was  granted  the  land  of 
Stretton  on  the  Fosse,  Warwickshire.'^®  I read  these  charters  as  showing 
that  William  Cumin  of  Snitterfield  was  succeeded  between  1156  and  1159 
by  his  nephew  Walter,  that  this  Walter  was  dead  by  1166  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  John  Cumin  (his  son?),  and  that  John  in  turn  was  dead  before 
1173,  when  a second  Walter  described  as  brother  of  John  Cumin  occurs. 
The  learned  editors  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  s Book  of  Seals  interpret 
this  information  differently.  The  charter  no.  177,  making  a grant  to  Walter 
Cumin,  brother  of  John  Cumin,  they  find  puzzling,  because  they  do  not 
read  it  as  meaning  that  Walter  Cumin  was  the  younger  brother  and  heir 
of  a deceased  John  Cumin.  On  the  contrary,  they  read  it  as  meaning  that 
John  was  still  alive,  and  consequently  they  remark  that  ‘ the  grantee,  a 
Warwickshire  landowner,  is  somewhat  surprisingly  described  by  his 
relationship  to  a man  who  was  apparently  his  younger  brother  and  they 
find  the  explanation  in  a theory  that  this  younger  brother  must  have 
been  a man  of  considerable  importance.  In  fact,  they  regard  this  charter 
as  affording  a possible  clue  to  the  origin  of  John  Comyn  the  archbishop, 
identifying  him  with  John  of  the  charter  and  pointing  out  that  the  future 
archbishop  was  already  a royal  official  in  1164.  Dugdale  admits  two 
Walters  in  his  pedigree;  the  Victoria  County  History  does  not  attempt  to 
resolve  these  difficulties.  At  any  rate,  there  was  a Walter  (perhaps  two)  in 
the  early  second  half  of  the  12th  century.  It  seems  likely,  from  the 
Christian  name,  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Somerset  Comyns;  but 
I regard  the  archbishop’s  immediate  affiliations  as  being  with  Somerset 
rather  than  with  Snitterfield. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Eva,  widow  of  a later  William  Cumin  of 
Snitterfield,  had  protection  in  1224  for  a journey  to  Scotland  and  back 
and  that  in  the  following  year  her  daughter  Margery,  the  heiress,  was  said 
to  be  in  Scotland.®^  J.  H.  Round,  quoting  these  records,^®  also  quotes  from 

'^^Warwickshire,  ii.  661.  ^^Book  of  Seals,  no.  509. 

167.  WBook  of  Seals. 

^®nos.  177,  509.  '^Book  of  Seals,  no.  177. 

''Dugdale;  Book  of  Seals,  nos.  507,  '’^Victoria  History,  loc.  cit. 

509.  --The  Ancestor  no.  9,  pp.  146  f. 
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lawsuits  of  the  year  1224  about  Eva’s  dower  from  her  late  husband 
William  Cumin’s  manor  of  Snitterfield  and  from  certain  Gilfard  property 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  co-heirs.  In  these  pleadings  Eva  stated  that 
she  had  been  espoused  in  Scotland,  and  that  her  warranty  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  ‘ from  whom  she  held  ’.  Eva’s  Scottish 
connexions  are  evident,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  her  husband,  William 
Comyn,  had  any  Scottish  background  or  was  in  any  way  related  to  the 
Scottish  house  of  Comyn.  Round,  however,  thinks  that  he  ‘ was  apparently 
of  Scottish  extraction  ’,  but  his  citations  do  not  seem  to  give  any  support 
to  this  supposition,  and  incidentally  he  confuses  this  William  Comyn  with 
the  first  William  Comyn  of  Snitterfield  mentioned  above,  who  with  his 
brother  Robert  witnesses  a Giffard  charter.^^ 

Finally,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  origin  of  the  Scottish  house. 
This  is  dealt  with  by  Round  in  another  paper  in  The  Ancestor?^  Where 
was  their  original  home  does  not  appear,  but  their  connexion  with  Scotland 
can  be  traced  to  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century  when  William  Cumin 
was  chancellor  of  Scotland.  To  his  nephew  Richard  Comyn  and  Hextilda 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Huctred  son  of  Waldeve,  King  David  of  Scotland 
and  Henry  his  son  granted  lands  in  Tynedale,  Northumberland.  This 
Richard,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Comyns  of  Badenoch,  had  brothers 
William,  slain  in  1144,  and  Walter.  So  here  again  we  have  the  name 
Walter. 

On  the  question  of  the  connexion  of  the  Scottish  Comyns  with  the 
archbishop’s  family,  two  references  to  a Walter  Comyn  may  be  noted. 
William  de  Marisco,  son  of  the  Irish  justiciar  Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  was 
accused  of  the  murder  of  one  Henry  Clement  in  1235,  and  with  him  were 
involved  certain  other  Mariscos  and  Comyns,  who,  we  must  presume,  were 
his  relatives,  and  therefore  of  the  stock  of  the  archbishop,  Geoffrey  de 
Marisco’s  uncle.  The  Comyns  in  question  were  Maurice  and  Eustace, 
both  of  whom  were  subsequently  pardoned.  Geoffrey  de  Marisco  was 
later  (1242)  exiled,  apparently  in  connexion  with  his  son’s  alleged  crime. 
He  fled  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  sheltered  by  Walter  Comyn  of 
Badenoch,  ‘ no  doubt  his  kinsman  ’,  says  the  Rev.  William  Hunt  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  In  the  Miscellanea  of  the  Chancery 
(PRO,  Cl 47),  22/5/10,  calendared  by  Bain^^  is  given  ‘the  form  of  oath  taken 
by  the  earls  Patric  and  Walter  Cumin,  viz.,  that  they  were  neither  of 
counsel  or  aid,  when  on  their  part  any  people  were  sent  to  attack  or  lay 
waste  the  king  of  England’s  land  in  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  king’s 
dishonour;  nor  ever  received  any  of  his  enemies,  especially  William  de 
Mariscis  and  his  son  ’.  A long  list  of  nobles,  knights,  &c,  follows.  After 
the  treaty  of  1244  King  Alexander  of  Scotland  sent  Geoffrey  out  of  his 
dominions. 

These  particulars  certainly  seem  to  show  that  the  Mariscos  claimed 
the  Scottish  Comyns  as  kinsmen. 

^^Book  of  Seals  no.  507.  -‘Cal.  Docs.  Scotland,  i 2671,  2672. 

24no.  10,  pp.  104  f. 
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Some  of  the  Irish  Comyns  who  were  either  certainly  or  presumably 
relatives  of  Archbishop  John  Comyn  may  now  be  briefly  noticed. 

Walter  Comyn.  Presumably  a relative,  for  c.  1190  he  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  Alexander  de  Alneto’s  grant  of  Camely  in  Somerset  to  William 
de  Marisco  on  his  marriage  with  his  daughter  Lucy  (above).  He  may  be 
the  head  of  the  Somerset  house  of  that  name,  already  mentioned,  or  more 
possibly  the  Walter  Comyn  who  is  later  found  in  Ireland.  Between  1190 
and  1199  Walter  Comyn  witnessed  a charter  of  the  archbishop’s  to 
Theobald  Butler,  granting  him  the  service  of  Geoffrey  de  Marisco  in  Holy- 
wood,  CO.  Wicklow.^**  About  the  year  1200  he  and  Walter,  parson  of 
Swords,  CO.  Dublin,  witnessed  another  charter  of  the  archbishop’s.-^  There 
may  be  some  confusion  here,  for  a Walter  Cumin  was  admitted  by  the 
archbishop  as  parson  of  Swords.'^®  Alen  says  that  Walter  had  a brother 
Gilbert,  a layman.  If  this  is  correct  Gilbert  may  be  he  of  the  Glastonbury 
charter  (below).  Other  charters  of  the  archbishop  witnessed  by  Walter 
Comyn  were  to  Llanthony  priory'-'^'  and  to  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin.®” 

Henry  Cumin.  The  man  of  this  name  who  witnessed  the  de  Alneto 
charter  of  c.  1190  may  be  the  Henry  Cumin,  who  before  1192  witnessed  a 
charter  of  Robert  Poer  granting  the  church  of  Dunshaughlin,  co.  Meath 
to  St.  Thomas’s  Abbey,  Dublin.®^  Other  witnesses  are  William,  abbot  of 
Keynsham,  John,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine’s  (Bristol),  Elianus,  servant  of 
Keynsham.  Perhaps  this  charter  was  executed  in  Somerset,  which  would 
account  for  the  two  abbots  witnessing  and,  if  so,  would  strengthen  the 
supposition  that  this  Henry  Comyn  was  of  the  Somerset  family.  Henry 
Comyn  also  witnessed  c.  1217  a charter  of  Hamo  de  Gynes.®- 

John  Comyn.  Witnessed  c.  1182,  with  William  de  Marisco,  a grant  by 
Archbishop  John  Comyn®®  and  c.  1186-8  a grant  by  the  same  to  Llanthony 
Priory.®^  It  seems  certain  that  he  was  the  first  feoffee  of  Kinsaley,  co. 
Dublin.®®  He  may  be  identical  with  the  John  Comyn  who  witnessed  the 
de  Alneto  charter  of  c.  1190. 

Gilbert  Comyn.  Between  1182  and  1212  Archbishop  John  Comyn 
granted  to  his  nephew  Gilbert  Comyn  the  mill  of  Donaghimelach  (Domh- 
nach  Imlech,  i.e.  Burgage,  co.  Wicklow)  for  life.®®  From  him,  apparently, 
came  the  old  name  for  Blessington : Villa  Comyn  or  Comenstown,  for 
Blessington  was  formerly  part  of  the  lands  of  Burgage.®^  During  the  same 
period  he  witnessed  a charter  from  the  archbishop  to  the  nuns  of  Grace 


26C«/.  Ormond  Deeds,  i,  no.  11. 
^'^Chart.  St.  Mary’s,  i,  175. 

^^Alen’s  Register,  p.  33,  dated  by 
Lawlor  (Fasti  St.  Patrick’s,  p.  155) 
between  1182  and  1186. 

Llanthony  Cartularies,  p.  15. 
^Christ  Church  Deeds  no.  18,  c.  1206. 
Register  St.  Thomas’s,  p.  27. 


'^-Regr.  St.  Thomas's,  p.  147. 

^'■^Alen’s  Regr.,  pp.  9.  17. 

'■‘•^Llanthony  Cartularies,  p.  13. 

®®See  below  for  the  history  of  this 
line. 

•^^A ten's  Regr.,  p.  33. 

®"Liam  Price,  Place-names  of  Co. 
Wicklow,  IV,  pp.  250,  261. 
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Dieu.^**  About  the  year  1195  he  was  witness  to  a Christ  Church  deed 
(no.  475).  In  1200  he  held  in  Somerset  the  church  of  Babcary  by  the  gift 
of  Archbishop  John  Comyn.'^"  At  about  the  same  time  Peter  Comyn  gave 
to  Gilbert  his  brother  all  his  lands  in  England  and  Ireland  after  his 
death.**"  Between  1200  and  1220  Gilbert  Comyn  clerk,  with  Jordan, 
Richard  and  Fulk  de  Marisco  and  Thomas  and  Nicholas  Dando  witnessed 
a grant  by  Adam  Dando  (son  of  Alexander  de  Alneto  and  brother  of 
Lucy  wife  of  William  de  Marisco)  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Dublin.^*  Between  1219  and  1220  Gilbert  Comyn  clerk  held  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas  Within,  Dublin.^“  Sir  Gilbert  Comyn  (apparently  as  a 
canon  of  St.  Patrick’s)  witnessed  Archbishop  Henry  of  London’s  charter 
creating  his  nephew  William  son  of  Wydo  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin.^'* 
He  was  dead  by  1228  when  Archbishop  Henry  granted  to  Holy  Trinity, 
Dublin  (Christ  Church)  lands  that  had  been  held  by  Gilbert  Comyn.^^ 
Alen  says^®  that  Gilbert  Comyn  was  brother  of  Walter  Comyn  and  a 
layman.  Some  of  the  name  noticed  above  were  certainly  clerics.  There 
may  have  been  two  Gilbert  Comyns,  for  the  Gilbert  Comyn  whose 
brother  Peter  left  him  all  his  English  and  Irish  lands,  as  recorded  in  the 
Glastonbury  charter  (above)  was  presumably  a tenant  of  the  family  of 
Worcester  (de  Wigornia),  the  founders  of  the  Glastonbury  cell  of  Kilcom- 
mon  in  co.  Tipperary.  With  this  clue  to  guide  us,  we  may,  with  a fair 
measure  of  certainty,  identify  these  Comyns  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
Comyns  of  Tullamain,  co.  Tipperary,  a place  that  was  held  of  the  de 
Worcester  barony.  There  are  records  of  Comyns  here  from  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  Survey  (1654-56).  The  following 
references  are  to  them,  and  no  doubt  research  would  disclose  others. 
In  1254  Robert  Comyn  rendered  20s.  for  half  a service  in  co.  Tipperary 
(Pipe  Roll  38  & 39  Henry  III).^"  Entries  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  are  often 
carried  forward  for  years  after  the  date  on  the  original  entry,  and  so  the 
following  references  are  probably  to  the  same  man:  1303  Robert  Comyn 
] fee  in  co.  Tipperary 1307-8  Robert  Comyn  ^ fee  in  co.  Tipperary;^® 
1325  the  same^";  1337  Robert  Comyn  £1  for  half  a service™;  possibly 
even  the  entry  for  1411-12  Robert  Comyn  20s.  for  j fee  in  co.  Tipperary 
(Pipe  Roll,  13  Henry  IV  in  TCD  MS.  E.3.4)  may  refer  to  the  same  man. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  1308-9  the  tenant  of  Tullamain  was  Jordan 
Comyn,  who  occurs  then  as  holding  there  of  the  Worcester  barony  of 
Kiltinan  and  Knockgraffon.^^  It  was  presumably  this  Jordan  who  is  recorded 


■^^Alen’s  Regr.,  p.  31. 

Curia  Regis  Rolls,  i,  153. 
^OGlastonbury  Charter  in  P.R.I.A.,  56 
Sect.  C,  p.  293. 

Register,  no.  566. 

^^Alen’s  Register,  p.  42. 

*-iIhid.,  p.  61.  where  the  charter  is 
dated  by  the  editor  1223-28.  Lawlor 
{Fasti  of  St  Patrick's,  p.  190)  dates 
1227-28  and  enters  him  as  a canon 
whose  prebend  is  unknown. 
i*Alen’s  Register,  p.  48;  Christ  Church 


Deed  no.  30,  which  the  editor  dates  c. 
1220. 

^^Register,  p.  33. 

^RQuoted  in  Gerrard  Papers,  Analecta 
Hibernica,  ii,  p.  265. 

^'<38th  Report,  Dep.  Keeper,  Pub. 
Rec.  Ireland,  p.  92. 
iSCal.  Carew  MSS.,  vol.  6,  p.  233. 
^^42nd  Rep.  p.  71. 

^045th  Rep.  p.  36. 

^^Calendar  of  Ormond  Deeds,  i,  no. 
418;  Red  Book  of  Ormond,  p.  146. 
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as  having  in  1305  slain  Murtagh  O’Conor,  king  of  Offaly  at  the  court  of 
Peter  Bermingham  at  Carrick  in  Carbury,''-  for  the  holder  of  the  Wor- 
cester barony  in  1290  was  this  Peter  son  of  Meyler  de  Bermingham.'’-' 
A note  in  Grace’s  Annals  says  he  was  employed  by  John  Wogan,  the 
justiciar  in  Wicklow,  quoting  Close  Roll  2 Ed.  II,  (1308-9);  also  that  he 
is  referred  to  in  the  remonstrance  to  Pope  John  XXII  in  1315,  translated 
in  O’Conor’s  Memoirs,  p.  74.  Presumably  he  is  a later  Jordan  Comyn  who 
occurs  in  co.  Tipperary  in  1359.-'’^  The  estate  seems  to  have  descended  to 
his  daughter  and  grand-daughter,  by  whose  marriage  it  came  back  to  the 
Comyns  again;  for  a record  of  the  year  1374-^®  shows  Jordan  Comyn  of 
Tullamain  with  daughter  Elena,  married  and  mother  of  Emma,  who 
married  Thomas  Comyn  (who  occurs  also  in  1389).“  In  1404  Oliver 
Comyn  of  Tullaghmeane  occurs,^'  and  in  1491  Peter  Comyn  of  Tulla- 
main.“  In  1536-7  John  Comyne  held  Tullaghmaine  of  Gerald,  earl  of 
Kildare  as  of  the  barony  of  Knockgraffon  (TCD  MS.  E3.4).  In  1549 
Philip  Comyn  of  Tullamain  appears  in  a record  which  states  that 
Jeffrey  Comyn  had  been  enfeoffed  of  Tullamain,  remainder  to  Philip 
Comyn  and  his  son  Edmund. “ Finally  in  the  Civil  Survey  of  1654-6 
Richard  Comyn  is  found  holding  in  Tullamain.™ 

Maurice  and  Eustace  Comyn.  As  both  these  men  were  involved  with 
William  de  Marisco  in  his  alleged  crimes,  they  must  be  presumed  to  be 
relatives  of  Archbishop  John  Comyn.  In  1235  Maurice  Comyn  was  in 
prison  on  this  account;  he  was  bailed  and  given  seisin  of  his  lands.'" 
He  is  presumably  the  Maurice  Comyn  of  Karnekedach  in  1234  whose 
lands  adjoined  those  of  Peter  de  Bermingham  of  Tethmoy.™  He  and 
Robert  Comyn  witness  Limerick  charters  c.  1240.™  In  1236  there  is  a 
list  of  persons  outlawed  in  connexion  with  Marisco’s  affairs  and  not  to  be 
harboured  by  Gilbert  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke;  it  includes  Eustace 
Comyn. Fourteen  years  later  (1250)  there  is  an  entry  of  his  pardon."-’’ 
Between  1230  and  1240  he  witnessed  a charter  of  Roger  le  Poer."" 


The  Comyns  of  Kinsaley,  co.  Dublin.  We  now  come  to  an  important 
branch  of  the  family,  that  of  Comyn  of  Kinsaley,  co.  Dublin.  The 
Register  of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  Wiltshire  (Rolls  Series,  72)  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  these  Comyns  who,  besides  Kinsaley, 


race’s  Annals,  p.  49  and  note. 
^^Register  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Dublin,  nos.  226,  447. 

^Ormond  Deeds,  ii,  p.  49. 

^^Ormond  Deeds,  iii,  p.  388. 

^Ibid.,  ii,  p.  135. 

57/6/4.,  ii,  378. 

^^Ibid.,  iii.  281. 

59Cfl/.  Pat.  and  Close  Rolls  Ireland, 
Henry  VIII—Eliz.,  p.  193. 


50C/i';7  Survey  of  Co.  Tipperary,  i, 
206. 

'’tCfl/.  Docs.  Ireland,  i.  2291;  cf.  i. 
2309. 

B2/6/4.  2232. 

Ormond  Deeds,  i,  95,  96. 
fi4/6/4.  2321. 

<’5/6/4.  3210. 

^^Chart.  St.  Mary's.  Dublin,  i,  p.  253. 
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held  the  manor  of  Newbold  Comyn,  Warwickshire  and  lands  in  Walcote 
near  Malmesbury,  both  of  the  abbot  of  Malmesbury.  These  latter  posses- 
sions in  England  the  family  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  Elias  Comyn 
with  the  heiress.  Among  these  documents  is  the  record  of  a statement  by 
Dublin  jurors  of  date  November,  1281  which  found  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  Comyns  were  enfeoffed  of  Kinsaley  by  the  Prior  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Dublin  96  years  before  that  date,  i.e.  c.  November  1185.  That  was  in  the 
time  of  Archbishop  Comyn  who  became  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1182. 
But  the  first  Comyn  feoffee  of  Kinsaley  was  not  Elias  Comyn  but  his 
brother  John.  This  appears  from  two  charters,  the  endorsement  on 
which  suggests  that  they  were  put  in  evidence  at  the  time  (1279  and  later) 
of  the  lawsuits,  between  the  Prior  of  Holy  Trinity,  the  abbot  of  Malmes- 
bury, and  the  mother  of  the  heir,  for  his  wardship.  These  charters  are 
preserved  in  a copy  (one  of  Ware’s  transcripts)  in  the  British  Museum 
(Addl.  Charter  24487).  They  both  refer  to  the  time,  before  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquest  of  Ireland,  when  Kinsaley  was  held  by  Hamo  son  of 
Torkil.  The  first  three  charters  among  the  Christ  Church  Deeds  refer  to 
these  early  transactions  and  are  dated  by  the  editor  c.  1174.  They  are: 
Earl  Richard  son  of  Earl  Gilbert,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  grants  to  Hamund 
son  of  Torkill,  Censale  (Kinsaley)  and  adjacent  lands  held  by  him  before 
the  arrival  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  to  hold  of  the  king  at  a rent  of  two 
marks,  payable  to  the  canons  of  Holy  Trinity,  to  supply  light  before  the 
Holy  Cross;'’'  the  land  of  Kennsalich  confirmed  to  the  same  by  Henry  II, 
at  the  same  rent  for  the  same  purpose;®*  Earl  Richard  son  of  Earl  Gilbert 
grants  Kennsali  to  the  same  for  the  same  purpose.®®  On  the  death  or 
deprivation  of  Hamo  son  of  Torkil  the  prior  of  Holy  Trinity  granted 
this  land  to  John  Cumin  by  the  charter  mentioned  above  (Addl.  Charter 
24487),  .which  sets  forth  that  the  prior  with  the  wish  and  consent  of 
J(ohn  Comyn)  archbishop  of  Dublin  has  conceded  &c.  to  John  Cumin  and 
his  heirs  all  the  land  which  Hamo  son  of  Torkil  held  of  his  church  and 
which  Earl  Richard  gave  for  the  lights  of  the  church,  namely  the  vill  of 
Kinsale  (Kinsaley),  the  third  part  of  Clokher,  the  third  part  of  Kidele  and 
half  of  Lisloan  (all  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portmarnock), 
saving  the  tenth  part  of  the  issues  which  the  prior  reserved  to  himself 
and  saving  two  ounces  of  gold  which  John  and  his  heirs  were  to  pay 
yearly  for  the  lights  of  the  church.  This  John  Comyn  is  almost  certainly 
he  who  is  mentioned  above  as  among  the  presumed  relations  of  the 
archbishop  and  who  first  occurs  c.  1182.  The  second  charter  is  in  precisely 
similar  terms,  only  that  the  grant  is  made  to  Helias  Comyn  of  all  these 
lands  which  were  of  John  Comyn  his  brother.  Clokher  is  here  written 
Cloucher.  There  is  a microfilm  of  Addl.  Charter  24487  in  the  National 
Library  of  Ireland. 

The  history  of  these  Comyns,  as  set  forth  in  the  course  of  the  legal 
proceedings  by  the  abbot  of  Malmesbury  is  to  the  effect  that  Malmesbury 

®"C.  C.  Deed  no.  1. 

^^Ibid.,  no.  2. 


no.  3. 
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gave  Newbold  in  Warwickshire  and  Walcote  near  Malmesbury  in  Wilt- 
shire to  Ralph  the  sheriff  (of  Wiltshire?).  To  Ralph  succeeded  his  son 
Wybert,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Antelmus,  who  left  a 
daughter  and  heiress  Joan,  under  age  at  his  death,  and  in  the  abbot’s 
custody  for  fourteen  years  when  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Elias  Comyn. 
The  Malmesbury  record  goes  on  to  say  that  Elias  and  Joan  had  issue 
Nicholas  and  John  Comyn.  Nicholas  succeeded,  and  died  leaving  a son 
John  under  age  at  his  father’s  death,  and  whose  wardship  the  abbot  sold 
to  one  Ralph  de  Neovile,  who  held  the  custody  for  three  years,  when 
John  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  John,  younger  brother  of 
Nicholas.  This  John  was  father  of  another  John,  deceased  at  the  time  of 
these  legal  proceedings,  the  custody  of  whose  heir  a minor,  yet  another 
John,  was  then  in  dispute  (1278  onwards).  As  it  will  appear,  John  Comyn 
the  father  of  the  heir,  was  murdered  by  a monk  of  St.  Mary’s  abbey  in 
1277. 

This  part  of  the  Comyn  pedigree,  as  set  forth  in  the  Register  of 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 

Elias  Comyn  = Joan,  the  heiress  of  Newbold 
Comyn  and  Walcote. 


John  Comyn 

John  Comyn 
murdered  in  1277 

1 

John  Comyn 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  pedigree  has  no  mention  of  John  Comyn,  the 
original  feoffee  of  Kinsaley,  co.  Dublin  who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Elias;  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Malmesbury  Register  should  mention 
him,  as  it  was  concerned  only  with  the  descent  of  the  English  lands  which 
had  come  to  Elias  Comyn  by  marriage.  Before  examining  the  pedigree 
critically,  let  us  set  forth  a note  on  these  Comyns  supplied  by  the  Black 
Book  of  Christ  Church  (Holy  Trinity)  Dublin.™  This,  after  stating  that 
John  Comyn  died  19th  June,  1277  (he  is  the  John  ‘ whom  the  monks 
slew  ’,  husband  of  Amabilia  and  father  of  the  minor  John  of  the  lawsuits, 
below)  proceeds:  ‘John  “ vetus  ” Comyn  had  issue,  John  who  was  slain 
“ juxta  Linetan  et  Clyam  ”,  and  Jordanus  who  had  issue  Nicholas  and 
John,  who  had  issue  John  whom  the  monks  slew,  who  had  issue  John, 
Adam,  Jordanus,  Henry  and  daughters,  who  (sc.  John?)  had  issue  Maurus, 

™Ptoc.  RIA,  vol.  27,  Sect.  C.  p.  66. 


Nicholas  Comyn 

John  Comyn 
d.s.p. 
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who  had  issue  Jordanes  (sic),  who  had  issue  John,  Jordanus,  Henry  and 
daughters  This  appears  to  give  us  a pedigree : 


John  “vetus”  Comyn 


1 

John  Comyn 

slain  ‘juxta  Linetan  et  Clyam’ 

1 

Jordan  Comyn 

1 

Nicholas  Comyn 

1 

John  Comyn 

John  Comyn,  ‘whom  the 
monks  slew’ 

1 

1 

John  Comyn 

? Maurus  Comyn 

Jordan  Comyn 

1 

Adam 

1 

Jordan 

1 1 

Henry  daughters 

1 

John  Comyn 

1 

Jordan 

1 

Henry 

1 

daughters 

Here,  it  will  be  noticed,  there  is  no  mention  of  Elias  Comyn.  There  is  no 
doubt,  from  the  charters  already  quoted,  that  Elias  succeeded  his  brother 
John  in  Kinsaley  and  as,  according  to  the  Malmesbury  pedigree,  he  was 
the  father  of  Nicholas  and  John,  ‘ whom  the  monks  slew  ’,  the  two 
pedigrees  can  be  reconciled,  so  far  as  this  point  goes,  by  regarding  the 
first  Jordan  Comyn  of  the  Christ  Church  pedigree  as  an  error  for  Elias 
Comyn.  Such  confusion  could  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
contemporary  Jordan  Comyn,  a witness  to  the  agreement  c.  1206  (below), 
who  may  have  been  a brother  of  Elias.  The  last  part  of  the  Christ  Church 
pedigree  is  confused  and  does  not  agree  with  what  we  know  from  other 
evidence.  Also  the  fifth  and  eighth  generations  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
repetitions.  However  that  may  be,  let  us  chronicle  now  some  undoubted 
record  facts. 

The  two  charters  already  quoted  show  that  first,  John  Comyn  and 
then  his  brother  Elias  Comyn  were  enfeoffed  by  the  priory  of  Holy  Trinity 
of  the  lands  of  Kinsaley,  Clokher,  Kidele  and  Lisloan  in  the  time  of 
archbishop  John  Comyn  (1182-1212).  This  agrees  with  the  date  found  by 
the  Dublin  jury,  as  already  recorded,  that  the  Comyns  were  first  enfeoffed 
of  Kinsaley  c.  1185.  To  that  add  the  statement  of  Amabilia  Comyn,  widow 
of  the  John  Comyn,  murdered  in  1277,  as  recorded  below  that  Elias 
Comyn  was  enfeoffed  in  Kinsaley  &c.  before  he  had  anything  in  Newbold 
and  Walecote  (by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  those  places).  About  the 
year  1206  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  consent  of  John  (Comyn) 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  canons  of  Holy  Trinity,  Elias  Cumin  and  the 
abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  Dublin,  concerning  the  lands  between  Portmamock 
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and  the  grange  of  the  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  and  the  town  of  Kelsal  (Kin- 
saley)  which  Elias  Cumin  holds  of  the  canons  of  Holy  Trinity,  to  the 
effect  that  half  the  lands  nearest  to  the  grange  of  the  monks  should  belong 
to  the  canons  of  Holy  Trinity  and  the  half  near  the  town  of  Kclsa  (Kin- 
saley)  to  Elias  Cumin. The  witnesses  include  J (ohn  Comyn)  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Jordan  and  Robert  Cumin  and  Geoffrey  de  Marreis  (Marisco). 
At  the  same  date  John,  archbishop  of  Dublin  confirmed  the  composition 
between  the  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  and  Elias  Comyn  of  the  land  called 
Lisloan,  which  was  divided  between  the  parties.^- 

Between  this  date  and  1277  when  John  Comyn  was  murdered  there 
are  various  records,  which  are  not  always  easy  to  fit  precisely  into  the 
pedigree.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a Nicholas  Cumin  was  ultimately 
succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  as  the  Malmesbury  Register  pedigree  states. 
We  may  probably  agree  that  they  were  sons  of  Elias  Comyn  as  this 
pedigree  claims;  but  some  other  Comyns  occur  in  this  period  who  are  not 
easy  to  affiliate.  The  following  are  the  records  that  we  have.  About  the 
year  1218  a Nicholas  Cumin  witnessed  various  Christ  Church  Deeds.'^-^ 
He  is  presumably  the  man  who  was  dead  by  c.  1253,  leaving  a widow 
Margery  sister  of  Sir  Robert  de  la  Roche,  kt.'^^  The  Malmesbury  pedigree 
gives  him  a son  John,  a minor,  who  was  in  wardship  for  three  years 
before  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  John.  That  Nicholas  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  John  is  shown  by  records  of  the  year  1260.  In 
or  about  that  year  the  prior  of  Holy  Trinity  granted  to  John  Cumin 
Kensale  (Kinsaley)  which  Nicholas  Cumin,  his  brother,  held  before  him; 
the  carucate  of  land  once  held  by  Mabilia  Cumin,  and  a rent  of  one  mark 
to  Elyas  Cumin  being  reserved.  Sir  Waleran  de  Welleslegh  and  William 
Cumin  are  among  the  witnesses."^  The  date  is  determined  by  a fine  which 
is  precisely  dated,  13th  October,  1260,  before  Waleran  de  W'elleslegh  and 
other  justices  itinerant,  between  the  prior  of  Holy  Trinity  and  John  Cumin 
of  Kynesal  (Kinsaley).  John  acknowledged  Kynesal  to  belong  to  the  prior, 
for  which  the  prior  granted  it  to  him,  except  a carucate  formerly  held 
by  Mabilia  Cumyn.  Rent  five  marks  during  the  life  of  Margery  Cumyn, 
who  holds  a third  part  in  dower,  and  after  her  death  one  hundred 
shillings.'®  Attached  to  the  fine  is  a judgment  concerning  wardship  and 
marriage  of  the  tenant  of  Kynsale  manor.'^'  Here  Margery  Cumin,  holding 
a third  part  in  dower,  is  the  widow  of  Nicholas  Cumin.  Mabilia  Cumin 
is  perhaps  a daughter  of  the  first  Elias.  About  the  year  1270,  Fulk,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  inspected  the  above  grant  by  Holy  Trinity  to  John 
Cumyn  and  granted  to  him  the  same  premises  at  a rent  of  11  marks.'® 
The  affiliation  of  the  Elias  Cumin  of  the  above  record  is  uncertain.  He 
is  likely  to  be  the  Elias  of  the  following  record.  On  24th  February.  1251,  an 
inquisition  was  taken  at  Kylkolyn  (Kilcullen,  co.  Kildare,  the  church  of 

'^^Chart.  St.  Maiy’s,  i,  183;  Christ  '^c.  c.  Deed.  90. 

Church  Deed,  no.  19.  ™C.  C.  Deed,  91;  cf.  Regr.  Malmes- 

’’^Chart.  St.  Mary’s,  i,  171.  bury  Abbey,  p.  256. 

^^C.  C.  Deeds,  24,  25,  480.  Cal.  Inquis.  post  mortem,  vol.  II. 

74C.  C.  Deed,  83.  t»C.  C.  Deed.  97. 
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which  belonged  to  Holy  Trinity)  concerning  various  crimes  and  offences 
committed  there  by  Brother  John  Comyn  (who  was  presumably  the 
resident  monk  of  Holy  Trinity)  who  brought  with  him  to  Kylkolyn  Sir 
Nicholas  the  chaplain  and  Elias  his  brothers,  and  Milisanda  his  cousin. 

Sir  Nicholas  being  likewise  guilty  of  various  offences.™  It  is  possible  that  | 
the  three  brothers.  Brother  John  Comyn,  Sir  Nicholas  Comyn  chaplain  and  |! 
Elias  were  sons  of  a younger  son  of  the  first  Elias  Comyn.  ij 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  John  Comyn  succeeded  his  nephew 
John  (son  of  his  elder  brother  Nicholas)  by  1260.  He  was  father  of  the 
John  Comyn  ‘whom  the  monks  slew’,  the  exact  date  of  whose  death 
is  given  in  the  Black  Book  of  Christ  Church  (above)  as  19th  June,  1277. 
The  ‘ monks  ’ are  those  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  who,  it  appears  from  the 
composition  of  the  year  1206  (above)  held  lands  at  the  grange  of  Port- 
marnock  adjoining  the  Comyn  lands  of  Kinsaley.  The  chartularies  of  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey  preserve  details  of  the  lawsuit  brought  in  the  year  of  his 
death  (1277)  against  the  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  by  Amabilia  Comyn  his 
widow,  who  accused  Brother  William  Unred  of  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
slain  at  the  Grange  of  Portmarnock,  with  the  assistance  of  others  (named) 
including  Brother  Patrick  of  the  Grange  of  Portmarnock.**’  In  1279  the 
abbot  of  Malmesbury  began  a suit  against  Amabilia  for  the  custody  of 
John  Comyn,  a minor,  the  son  and  heir  of  her  late  husband.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  reported  at  length  in  the  Register  of  Malmesbury  Abbey.®^ 
John  Comyn,  left  a minor  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  in  1277, 
was  still  under  age  in  1288,  when  the  abbot  of  Malmesbury  sold  to  his  j 
mother  Mabilia  the  right  to  bestow  him  in  marriage.  During  his  minority, 
in  the  lawsuits  in  which  she  was  engaged  for  his  custody,  Mabilia  had 
for  attorneys  in  1279  and  1280  Richard  and  Nicholas  Cumin.*^  In  1286 
she,  as  widow  of  John  Cumin,  entered  into  an  agreement  by  Nicholas 
Cumin,  her  attorney,  with  the  prior  of  Holy  Trinity  regarding  the  issues 
of  the  manor  of  Kinsaley  since  John  Cumin’s  death.®*  The  son  John 
Cumin  was  of  age  by  1296  (if  not  before)  when,  as  John  son  of  John 
Cumin,  having  obtained  a writ  of  mort  d’ancestor  against  the  prior  of 
Holy  Trinity  for  two  parts  of  the  manor  of  Kinsaley  he  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  him  regarding  rents  &c.®‘*  In  1302  John  Cumin  of  Kinsaley  had  a 
suit  with  William  Cumin,  then  in  the  king’s  service,  regarding  land  in 
Kinsaley.®®  He  is  presumably  the  same  John  Cumin,  while  this  William 
Cumin  is  probably  a Comyn  of  Kilbride  and  Balgriffin  (below). 

Until  the  death  of  a John  Cumin  in  1370  the  details  of  the  descent 
are  rather  obscure.  The  Christ  Church  pedigree  gives  the  John,  whose 
wardship  was  in  dispute,  a son  Maurus;  Maurus  a son  Jordan;  and 
Jordan  a son  John,  presumably  he  who  died  in  1370.  The  descent  of  the 
manor  of  Newbold  Cumin,  as  worked  out  by  Dugdale  and  the  Victoria 


^C.  C.  Deed.  72. 

^^Chart.  St.  Mary's,  i,  1 ff. 

®lc/.  Pladtorum  Abbreviatio.  p.  211 
and  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  vol.  Ill,  passim. 


^-Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  vol.  II,  passim. 
83C.  C.  Deed,  143. 

84C.  C.  Deed.  153. 

85Cfl/.  Docs.  Ireland,  IV,  92. 
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History  of  Warwickshire^^  has  no  mention  of  Maurus  or  Jordan.  Irish 
records  give  John  son  of  John  Comyn,  staying  in  England  in  1310,  nom- 
inating Richard  Comyn  and  another  his  attorneys  in  Ireland  for  two 
years.^'  Richard  and  John  Comyn  occur  in  Kinsaley  in  1318*®  and  John 
Cumin  in  Kinsaley  c.  1326.™  So  far  as  dates  go,  this  John  may  well  be 
the  John  of  the  disputed  wardship.  In  1340  a John  Cumin  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  collector  of  subsidies  in  Warwickshire  as  unable  to 
work,  and  died  in  1341.  The  Victoria  History™  thinks  that  he  may  have 
been  the  son  and  heir,  but  this  seems  unlikely,  as  the  Comyns  appear  to 
have  lived  in  Ireland  at  this  time:  Amabilia  Comyn  stated  that  her 
husband  had  always  lived  there.  With  John  Comyn,  who  died  in  1370,  we 
are  on  firm  ground.  In  1358,  staying  in  England,  he  nominated  John  de 
Troye  and  another  his  attorneys  in  Ireland  for  two  years.'”^  That  he  is 
John  of  Kinsaley  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  18th  May,  1370,  Annabel, 
late  the  wife  of  John  Comyn,  staying  in  England,  nominated  the  same 
John  Troye  and  another  her  attorneys  in  Ireland  for  one  year.™  He  left 
a widow  Annabel  and  four  daughters,  Margaret,  Milicent,  Joan  and  Ellen, 
among  whom  and  their  husbands  and  descendants  the  manor  of  Newbold 
Cumin  was  divided,  as  well  as  that  of  Morton  Underhill  in  Worcester- 
shire.™ This  agrees  with  the  Irish  evidence  which  is  that  John  Comyn,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Kinsaley,  died  in  1370,  leaving  four  daughters  to  whom 
the  king  granted  the  manor,  saving  the  dower  of  their  mother  Annabella.™ 
For  the  subsequent  descent  among  these  coheiresses  see  Victoria  History 
of  Warwickshire.^^  We  learn  from  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls^^  that 
this  John  Comyn  had  given  good  service  to  the  king  in  the  wars  in 
Ireland  and  with  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  in  Lombardy. 

A connexion  between  the  Comyns  of  Newbold  Comyn  and  those  of 
Snitterfield  is  suggested  by  a fine  of  the  year  1335,  when  John  Comyn  of 
Newbold  and  Joan  his  wife  sold  land  in  Snitterfield  and  in  Welde  in 
Snitterfield.™  He  is  perhaps  the  John  of  Kinsaley  who  died  in  1341. 


IV 


The  Comyns  of  Balgriffin  and  Kilbride.  The  Comyns  of  Kinsaley 
thus  came  to  an  end  in  the  male  line  in  1370.  But  a branch  persisted  in 
Balgriffin,  for  I think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Comyns  of  Balgriffin 
are  a cadet  branch  of  those  of  Kinsaley.  Balgriffin  is  a parish  adjoining 
Kinsaley,  and  a further  connexion  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  each 
parish  the  church  belonged  to  Holy  Trinity  and  was  dependent  on  the 
mother  church  of  Swords,  whose  parson  in  Archbishop  John  Comyn’s 


™VI.  p.  158. 

*'Ca/.  Pat.  Rolls,  1307-13.  p.  284. 
^^Chart.  St.  Mary’s,  i,  263. 

'■•'Christ  Church  Deed.  570. 

™/oc.  fit. 

^iCal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1358-61,  p.  93. 


«2Cfl/.  Pat.  Rolls.  1367-70,  p.  403. 
^W.C.H.  loc.  at. 
i«Ca/.  Pat.  Rolls.  1370-74,  p.  83. 
™/oc’.  cit. 
cit. 

loc.  cit. 
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time  had  been  Walter  Comyn.  These  Comyns  also  held  Kilbride  in  a 
different  part  of  co.  Dublin  (barony  of  Newcastle).  This  has  led  to  some 
confusion,  for  there  were  contemporary  Comyns  of  the  Scottish  house 
who  were  earls  of  Kilbride  in  Lanarkshire. 

The  ancestor  of  these  Comyns  may  have  been  William  Comyn  who 
in  1260  (above)  was  a witness  to  the  grant  of  Kinsaley  to  John  Comyn 
by  Holy  Trinity.  He  is  perhaps  the  William  Comyn  kt.  who,  about  the 
year  1270,  witnessed  a deed  concerning  Kilreske,  co.  Dublin,®*  for  Kilreesk 
is  not  far  from  Balgriffin,  being  in  the  parish  of  Finglas. 

This  William  Comyn  is  possibly  the  father  of  William  Comyn,  who 
on  April  13,  1291,  as  William  son  of  William  Comyn,  staying  in  England 
with  the  king,  had  letters  of  protection  for  one  year,®®  and  the  William 
Comyn  who,  on  November  2,  1291,  staying  in  England  by  the  king’s 
command,  nominated  attorneys  in  Ireland  for  two  years.'®®  In  1295 
William  Comyn  was  assessed  at  8s.  for  Ballygriffin  and  5s.  for  Kilbride 
and  Nanger  (Nangor,  beside  Kilbride)  for  the  service  of  Castledermot  in 
the  time  of  Thomas  FitzMaurice,  the  Irish  justiciar.'®'  He  was  still  in  the 
king’s  service  when  in  1302  he  had  a suit  with  John  Cumin  of  Kinsaley, 
regarding  lands  there,  as  already  recorded.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  he 
certainly  belonged  to  the  Kinsaley  line.  He  is  presumably  the  man  who 
was  dead  by  May  27,  1306,  when  the  justiciar  of  Ireland  was  ordered  not 
to  distrain  William  Comyn  kinsman  and  heir  (perhaps  grandson  or 
nephew  is  here  meant)  for  his  lands,  as  the  king  had  taken  his  homage.'®- 
In  Cal.  Just.  Rolls,  IrelancR”'^  under  date  May  18,  1306,  the  heir  is  named 
Thomas,  but  this  seems  to  be  a mistake. 

In  1307-8  William  Comyn  held  Kilbride;'®'  and  in  1310-11,  as  William 
Comyn  kt.  he  held  Balgriffin.'®® 

He  Was  fighting  the  Irish  in  1307,  according  to  the  Book  of  Howth, 
where  he  is  called  Sir  William  Comyn,  justice  of  the  peace.'®®  In  1316  as 
Sir  William  Comyn  kt.  he  was  again  fighting  against  the  Irish,'®'  when, 
according  to  Clyn's  Annals^'^^  he  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  killed. 

In  1322  another  Sir  William  Comyn  kt.  was  a witness  in  co.  Dublin.'®® 
In  1324  and  1325  Sir  William  Comyn  kt.  was  seneschal  to  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin."®  In  January,  1327,  Sir  William  Comyn  kt.  was  a witness  in 
CO.  Dublin,"'  but  he  died  very  soon  after  that,  for  on  12th  July  the  king 
conceded  to  John  de  Grauntsete  the  custody  of  all  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments which  were  of  William  Comyn  kt.,  deceased,  in  co.  Dublin,  in  the 
king’s  hand  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  the  heir."^  There  lands  were 
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Balgriffin,  Kilbride  &c.,  as  appears  from  the  Pipe  Roll  of  2 Ed.  HE'' 
when  two  parts  of  the  lands  and  tenements  which  belonged  to  William 
Comyn,  kt.,  deceased  at  Balygriffith,  Balconyn,  Kylbryde  and  the  Nangre 
(Nangor),  who  held  in  chief,  were  delivered  to  John  Grauntsete  to  hold 
till  the  heir’s  coming  of  age,  the  remaining  third  being  the  dower  of  Joan, 
Comyn’s  widow. 

The  heir  was  probably  his  son,  another  William  Comyn,  for  in  1334 
William  Comyn,  staying  in  England  nominated  John  son  of  William 
Comyn  of  Balgriffin  his  attorney  in  Ireland  for  a year;  this  John  would 
therefore  be  his  brother."''  In  1343  and  1345  William  Comyn  kt.  acted 
as  attorney  in  Ireland  for  a Sir  Thomas  de  Barynton  staying  in  Eng- 
land."^ In  1349  a William  Comyn  witnessed  a Christ  Church  Deed  (no. 
970d).  In  1356  William  Comyn  kt.  acted  as  attorney  for  Thomas  de 
Verdon,  staying  in  England."'* 

In  1368  William  Comyn  kt.  settled  all  his  manors  in  Balygriffyn, 
Kilbride  and  Balyconyn  &c.  on  himself  for  life,  remainder  to  his  son 
Thomas  and  Mary  Burnell,  Thomas’s  wife  and  their  heirs,  as  we  learn 
from  the  enrolment  of  this  deed  at  the  request  of  Mary,  Thomas’s  widow, 
in  1403."’  Thomas  was  alive  in  1382  when  Thomas,  son  of  William 
Comyn  kt.,  had  the  custody  of  the  manor  of  Ballygryffyn  and  lands  in 
Kyllebride,  co.  Dublin;"®  and  in  1395,  when  Thomas  Comyn  was  granted 
licence  to  alienate  to  Holy  Trinity  Ballygriffin  and  the  advowson  of  its 
church."®  In  a deed  made  on  the  same  day  the  premises  are  described : 
Thomas  Comyn,  lord  of  Baligriffyn,  grants  to  Holy  Trinity,  land  called 
Cloghanach  in  Baligriffyn,  lying  opposite  the  lands  of  Baligriffyn  church, 
between  the  road  from  Baligriffyn  to  St.  Dulek’s  on  the  west,  the  small 
meadow  on  the  north,  and  the  Glynd  pasture  on  the  south,  together  with 
the  advowson  of  Baligriffyn  church.'®®  In  1403,  the  year  in  which  she 
enrolled  the  entail  of  1368,  Mary  widow  of  Thomas  Comyn  claimed  in 
the  Court  of  Christianity  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  St.  Sampson’s 
of  Balygriffyn  granted  to  Holy  Trinity  by  Thomas  Comyn.'®'  This  serves 
to  correct  the  date  given  for  this  transaction  by  Dalton  in  his  history  of 
Co.  Dublin  who  places  it  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Luke  (1230-1255). 
Three  years  later  (1406)  Maria  Burnell,  widow  of  Thomas  FitzWilliam 
Comyn,  kt.,  granted  the  advowson  of  Balgriffin  and  the  other  premises 
given  by  her  husband  to  Holy  Trinity.'®® 

Thomas  and  Maria  Comyn  left  an  only  daughter  and  heiress  Alianora 
who  married  an  Irishman,  Macgwyr  (Maguire)  alias  Liddel  and  was 
seised  in  1428  of  the  manors  of  Ballygriffin,  Kilbryde,  Bottmitre  and 
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Nettekshedde,  co.  Dublin.^^s  ]y|j-_  Comyn  collected  a good  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  the  family,  but  I do  not  find  myself  in  agreement  with  him 
on  a major  point,  the  relationship  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  houses.  Mr. 
Comyn  remarks  that  from  1402  to  1661,  beginning  with  a Thomas  Comyn. 
the  Comyns  held  a leading  place  in  the  civic  life  of  Limerick,  filling  the 
offices  of  mayor  and  bailiff  from  sixty  to  seventy  times.  He  thinks  that 
the  Limerick  Comyns  descended  from  those  of  Tullamain,  co.  Tipperary 
(for  whom  see  above),  and  this  seems  to  me  very  probable.  One  of  them, 
John  Comyn,  was  transplanted  in  1656  to  Kilcorney,  co.  Clare,  and  from 
him  Mr.  Comyn  was  descended.  There  are  several  families  of  Comyn,  he 
adds,  scattered  over  the  west  of  Ireland,  doubtless  deriving  their  origin 
from  the  Limerick  house.  Pedigrees  submitted  to  the  Ulster  King  of 
Arms  about  the  year  1801  and  pedigrees  of  1754  and  1890  are  mentioned 
by  him  which  concern  the  descent  of  the  Comyns  of  Ballyvrislane  (Clare) 
and  Elphin  (Roscommon). 

i23Exchqr.  roll  of  Ireland,  6 Hen.  VI,  of  the  North  Munster  Archxological 
from  information  quoted  by  David  Society  for  July,  1913,  vol.  Ill,  no.  1, 
Comyn  in  his  “Notes  on  the  Comyn  p.  26. 

Pedigree”,  communicated  to  the  Journal 
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Fig.  1.  Carraghadoo  Hut  Circle. 


SOME  STONE  HUT-CIRCLES  IN  THE 
BARONY  OF  DUNKELLIN 


By  Peter  McCaffrey 


A PARTICULAR  class  of  undefended  homestead  surveyed  in  the 
Barony  of  Dunkellin,  Co.  Galway^  discloses,  in  two  instances,  a 
perplexing  underground  feature  whose  ultimate  use  appears  rather  vague. 

The  sites  under  consideration  are  sixteen  stone  hut-circles,  many 
labelled  ‘ cist-grave  ’ on  the  O.S.  six-inch  sheets.  The  siting  is  variable, 
some  situated  on  limestone  outcrops,  others  on  light-soiled  grazing  land 
or  in  tillage  fields.  However,  in  this  region,  limestone  is  readily  accessible. 
Of  the  sixteen  huts,  one  is  sited  under  50  feet  above  O.D.;  five  between 
50  and  100  feet;  eight  between  100  and  200  feet;  one  at  200  feet  and  one 
between  200  and  300  feet.  Many  of  the  sites  lie  in  close  proximity  to 
larger  field  monuments,  particularly  stone  forts. 

With  but  one  exception,  all  are  circular  or  slightly  elliptical  on  plan. 
In  size,  they  range  from  26  to  47  feet  in  overall  diameter.  The  enclosing 
stone  wall  (composed  of  two  faces  of  blocks  set  on  edge  with  rubble  core) 
is  noticeably  strong,  not  only  in  width  (from  3 to  6 feet),  but  in  the  size 
of  many  of  the  individual  limestone  slabs  used  in  the  wall  make-up.  In 
no  case,  however,  do  the  walls  now  continue  above  ground  level  more 
than  one  course  of  blocks. 

An  odd  feature  found  in  the  interior  of  some  is  a depression  or 
hollow,  usually  filled  with  stone  rubble.  The  hut  in  the  townland  of 
Carraghadoo  (fig.  1)  reveals  two  openings  at  ground  level  which  are  at 
least  partly  quarried  in  the  underlying  limestone — one  opening  measures 
7 feet  6 inches  long  by  2 feet  6 inches  wide;  the  other,  3 feet  by  2 feet. 
Presumably  they  connect  underground,  forming  a passageway.  As  rubble 
chokes  these  openings,  this  fact  could  not  be  readily  ascertained.  A line 
of  blocks  set  on  edge  running  roughly  east  to  west  divides  the  interior 
of  the  hut.  An  entrance  almost  four  feet  wide  is  present  on  the  western 
side. 

The  one  exception  to  the  circular  or  slightly  elliptical  plan  is  the  almost 
square  hut  in  the  townland  of  Ballylin  West.  This  site  was  excavated  by 
the  late  Adolf  Mahr  assisted  by  Mr.  Shea  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  and 
the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  John  Hynes,  then  Professor  of  archaeology. 
University  College,  Galway.  A plan  copied  from  the  files  of  the  National 
Museum,  Dublin,  proved  to  be  too  schematized  and  a new  survey  was 

ipor  description  of  this  region  see  JRSAI  LXXXV  (1955),  p.  218. 
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made  (fig.  2).  Excavation  of  the  interior  of  the  hut  revealed,  in  the  northern 
sector,  the  presence  of  a subterraneous  structure  resembling  a small 
souterrain  (fig.  3).  This  ‘ souterrain  ’ consisted,  according  to  Mahr,  of  a 
circular  opening  some  four  feet  in  internal  diameter  which  was  connected 
by  a closed  passageway  about  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide  to  a semi- 
circular opening  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  long. 

The  purpose  of  this  structure  baffled  the  excavators;  Mahr  describes 
it  as  a small  souterrain,  but  also  refers  to  its  possible  use  as  a ‘ fireplace  ’ 
or  ‘ oven  ’.  Unfortunately,  the  excavation  revealed  little  save  some  animal 
bones,  oyster  shells,  charcoal  and  a child’s  lower  jaw.  The  stone  set  on 
edge  in  the  interior  of  the  Ballylin  West  hut  appears  to  be  the  lone 
survivor  of  a dividing  east  to  west  wall  as  at  Carraghadoo — in  both  cases, 
then — dividing  the  subterranean  structure  area  from  the  remainder  of  the 
interior.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  according  to  Mahr’s  survey,  the  Ballylin 
West  feature  is  built  of  small  blocks;  while  the  Carraghadoo  structure  is 
quarried  into  solid  limestone. 

In  the  townland  of  Ballynacloghy  is  another  hut-circle  locally  called 
“ St.  Sorney’s  Bed  ”,  within  50  feet  of  a double-walled  stone  fort  in  the 
same  townland.  A holy  well  called  “ St.  Sorney’s  Well  ” is  nearby.  People 
living  in  the  vicinity  claim  a local  person,  some  years  ago,  dug  into  the 
interior  of  the  hut  and  uncovered  a “ small  covered  passage  built  of 
stones  ”.  If  intact,  this  feature  is  now  covered  with  earth  and  sod.  I 

As  two  of  the  hut-circles  of  this  type  reveal  the  presence  of  an  under-  : 
ground  structure,  and  as  some  of  the  remainder  disclose  a debris  filled  | 
hollow  or  depression  in  the  interior  (presumably  the  ruinous  remains  of  !l 
similar  subterranean  structures),  miniature  ‘ souterrains  ’ appear  to  be  a | 
normal  feature  of  stone  hut-circles  in  the  Barony  of  Dunkellin.  | 

Souterrains  associated  with  free  standing  hut  and  house  sites  have  j 
been  noted  in  Ireland  heretofore.  However,  the  underground  structures  such 
as  evidenced  in  the  two  known  examples  of  the  Dunkellin  huts  cannot,  at  j 
all,  be  classed  with  the  familiar  types  of  souterrains  present  in  many  Irish  j 
field  monuments. 

If  such  structures  represent  hearths,  the  most  obvious  objection  would  ^ 
be  to  their  inconvenience  (although  we  cannot  disregard  the  possibility  j 
of  a type  of  fireplace).  Mahr’s  survey  of  Ballylin  West  definitely  established  ' 
that  his  ‘ souterrain  ’ lies  entirely  within  the  interior  of  the  hut.  The  : 
presence  of  a flue  or  any  connection  to  the  outside  wall  was  not  revealed. 
Hence,  his  understandable  reluctance  to  label  such  a feature.  From  all 
indications,  the  Carraghadoo  hut  presents  the  same  controversy. 


GAZETTEER  OF  STONE  HUT-CIRCLES 

The  sites  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  relevant  townland  names. 
Each  map  reference  is  normally  fixed  by  intersecting  co-ordinates  from  two 
adjacent  margins  of  the  six-‘inch  to  one  mile  Ordnance  Survey  sheets.  Where  sites 
are  marked  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  fact  is  indicated  by  citing  the  date(s)  of  the 
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Fig.  2.  Ballylin  West  Hut  Circle 
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relevant  edition(s)  of  the  six-inch  sheet  in  question.  In  addition,  the  University 

College,  Galway,  serial  numbers  of  the  sites  on  each  sheet  are  given. 

BALLYBAUN:  O.S.  104,  E.  5.6"  x S.  12.4"  (not  on  O.S.  maps)  Site  No.  53. 

(Killogilleen  Ph.)  200'  O.D. 

Circular,  overall  diameter  38  feet;  walls  are  3 feet  wide,  3 feet  2 inches  high 
externally  and  2 feet  6 inches  internally.  The  whole  wall  is  obscured  by  an 
earthen  covering  except  in  parts  of  the  inner  face,  where  some  wall  blocks  set 
on  edge  protrude.  The  interior  is  disturbed,  evidently  by  digging.  Sited  on  rough 
land. 

BALLYLIN  WEST:  O.S.  104,  E.  15.1"  x S.  12.1"  (1933)  Site  No.  69.  Between  100' 
and  200'  O.D. 

Overall  dimensions  32  feet  east  and  west  by  36  feet  north  and  south.  The  wall 
is  5 to  6 feet  wide.  An  entrance  facing  east  is  almost  4 feet  wide  and  is  flanked 
on  both  sides  by  a large  block  set  on  edge.  The  southern  stone  measures  3 feet 
9 Inches  high  by  4 feet  5 inches  long  and  1 foot  5 inches  thick.  On  the  western 
side,  opposite  the  eastern  entrance,  is  a break  across  the  wall  which  is  5 to  6 feet 
wide  and  which  may  represent  another  entrance  or  a modern  breaching  of  the 
wall.  Listed  as  ‘cist-grave’  on  the  O.S.  sheet. 

This  hut-circle  was  excavated  by  Mahr  of  the  National  Museum,  Dublin. 
File:  NMD;  Ballylin  West,  27.4.30.  Sited  on  poor  grazing  land. 

BALLYNACLOGHY : O.S.  102,  E.  2.7"  x N.  2.7"  (not  on  O.S.  maps)  Site  No.  4b. 
Under  50'  O.D. 

Locally  called  “St.  Sorney’s  Bed”,  circular,  overall  diameter  30  feet.  The 
surrounding  wall  is  3 feet  6 inches  wide  and  2 feet  4 inches  high  composed  of 
two  faces  of  blocks  set  on  edge.  A measured  sample  of  wall  block  is  3 feet  4 
inches  long  by  2 feet  4 inches  high  by  7 inches  thick.  Local  people  claim  a “small 
covered  passage  built  of  stones”  resembling  a small  souterrain  is  present  in  the 
interior,  now  entirely  covered  by  earth.  This  hut  is  within  50  feet  of  a double- 
walled  stone  fort  (Site  No.  4a)  in  the  same  townland. 

Nearby  is  a well  called  “St.  Sorney’s  Well”,  still  resorted  to  occasionally  as  a 
holy  well.  Sited  on  light  pasture  land. 

CAHERCRIN:  O.S.  96,  W.  12"  x N.  7.5"  (not  on  O.S.  maps)  Site  No.  24.  Between 
50'  and  100'  O.D. 

Circular,  overall  diameter  32  feet;  walls  6 feet  wide  and  2 feet  high.  A 
depression  is  present  in  the  interior.  This  hut  is  within  100  feet  of  an  earthen 
ringfort  (Site  No.  23)  in  the  same  townland.  Sited  on  pasture  land. 

CAHERPEAK  EAST:  O.S.  103,  E.  9.4"  x S.  11.2"  (1933)  Site  No.  49.  Between 
50'  and  100'  O.D. 

Overall  dimensions  30  feet  8 inches  by  29  feet.  The  surrounding  wall  is  3 feet 
9 inches  wide  and  2 feet  6 inches  high,  composed  of  two  faces  of  blocks  set  on 
edge.  This  hut  is  sited  on  rough  limestone  outcrop  with  a thin  soil  cover  in 
places.  Marked  ‘cist-grave’  on  O.S.  sheet.  Within  200  feet  of  a stone  fort  (Site 
No.  51)  in  the  same  townland. 

CAHERPEAK  WEST:  O.S.  103,  E.  11.4"  x S.  10.4"  (1933)  Site  No.  58.  Between 
50'  and  100'  O.D. 

Overall  dimensions  29  feet  by  21  feet.  This  site  is  obscured,  some  of  the 
external  wall  blocks  were  evidently  carted  away  as  one  incomplete  row  of 
blocks  set  on  edge  remains.  One  measured  sample  of  wall  block  is  3 feet  6 inches 
long  by  2 feet  high  by  one  foot  thick.  Another  large  slab  lies  prostrate  on  the 
northern  external  perimeter  of  the  wall  and  measures  5 feet  long  by  5 feet  broad 
by  1 foot  thick. 

The  interior  and  most  of  the  interior  face  of  the  wall  is  rubble  obscured  and 
overgrown  by  briars.  This  hut  is  within  70  feet  of  the  stone  fort  of 
“Cahergorman”  (Site  No.  57)  in  the  same  townland.  Sited  on  rough  pasture  land. 

E 
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CARRAGHADOO:  O.S.  103,  E.  13.8"  x S.  9"  (1933)  Site  No.  59.  Between  50'  and  ! 

100'  O.D. 

Overall  dimensions  26  feet  by  34  feet;  walls  are  from  3 feet  6 inches  to  5 feet 
wide.  An  entrance  almost  4 feet  wide  can  be  seen  on  the  western  side.  A 
measured  sample  of  wall  block  is  4 feet  2 inches  long  by  3 feet  high  by  1 foot 
3 inches  thick.  A line  of  blocks  demarcates  the  northern  side  of  the  interior; 
within  the  northern  side  can  be  seen  two  openings  at  ground  level  at  least  partly’ 
if  not  wholly,  quarried  in  the  underlying  limestone.  One  measures  7 feet  6 inches  [ 

long  by  2 feet  6 inches  wide;  the  other  is  smaller,  being  3 feet  by  2 feet.  These  I 

openings  are  rubble  filled,  but  there  is  some  indication  that  the  two  openings  j 
connect  underground. 

This  hut  is  sited  on  a limestone  outcrop  and  is  within  100  yards  of  the  well 
preserved  stone  fort  of  “Caherrory”  (Site  No.  60)  in  the  same  townland.  Marked  1 
‘cist-grave’  on  the  O.S.  sheet. 

CARTRON : O.S.  104,  E.  2.8"  x N.  10.3"  (not  on  O.S.  maps)  Site  No.  55c.  Between 
200'  and  300'  O.D. 

Overall  diameter  47  feet;  wall  3 feet  wide  and  2 feet  high,  composed  of  two 
faces  of  blocks  set  on  edge.  The  northern  part  of  this  wall  is  damaged  by 
quarrying.  This  hut  is  sited  on  grazing  land  within  150  feet  of  a ruined  stone 
fort  (Site  No.  55a)  in  the  same  townland.  j 

CLOGHROAK;  O.S.  104,  W.  12.9"  x S.  5.5"  (not  on  O.S.  maps)  Site  No.  139a.  | 

Between  100'  and  200'  O.D.  ‘ i 

Overall  diameter  47  feet;  wall  is  3 feet  wide  and  1 foot  9 inches  high  I 

internally,  1 foot  externally.  The  wall  is  composed  of  two  faces  of  blocks  set  on  | 

edge.  Sited  on  rough  grazing  land,  this  hut  is  within  150  yards  of  a stone  fort  j 

(Site  No.  139)  in  the  same  townland  ] 

GANTY : O.S.  96,  E.  9.8"  x S.  5.6"  (not  on  O.S.  maps)  Site  No.  64.  Between  100' 

and  200'  O.D.  I 

Overall  diameter  26  feet;  wall  3 feet  6 inches  wide,  composed  of  two  faces  of 
blocks  set  on  edge.  The  blocks  in  the  outer  face  are  large,  one  measured  sample 
is  5 feet  long  by  3 feet  9 inches  high  by  7 inches  thick.  A depression  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  interior.  Sited  on  grazing  land. 

KILLEENEENMORE : O.S.  96,  W.  2.4"  x S.  7.7"  (1933)  Site  No.  51.  Between  ' 
50'  and  100'  O.D.  ! 

Overall  diameter  32  feet.  The  enclosing  wall  is  3 feet  6 inches  wide  and  2 feet  [ 
6 inches  high,  composed  of  two  faces  of  blocks  set  on  edge.  One  measured 
sample  of  wall  block  is  3 feet  3 inches  long  by  2 feet  6 inches  high  by  6 inches  I 
thick.  A depression  filled  with  rubble  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  interior.  This  hut  j 
is  sited  on  rough,  stony  land  within  150  feet  of  a stone  fort  “Caherbulligin”'  | 
(Site  No.  50)  in  the  same  townland,  j 

1 

KILQUAIN:  O.S.  104,  E.  14.7"  x N.  8.3"  (1933)  Site  No.  37.  Between  100'  and  200'  ! 

O.D.  j 

Overall  diameter  38  feet;  walls  6 feet  wide  and  2 feet  4 inches  high  externally, 

1 foot  4 inches  internally.  Wall  is  composed  of  two  faces  of  blocks  set  on  edge.  ; 
Marked  ‘cist-graves’  on  the  O.S.  sheet.  Sited  on  tillage  land.  j 

LAVALLYCONOR : O.S.  104,  W.  7.6"  x N.  10.9"  (1933)  Site  No.  98.  Between  I 
100'  and  200'  O.D.  i 

Overall  diameter  26  feet;  wall  3 feet  7 inches  wide,  composed  of  two  faces  of 
blocks  set  on  edge.  Wall  height  is  1 foot  10  inches  internally,  2 feet  5 inches  j 
externally.  A depression  is  in  the  interior  on  the  north  side,  rubble  filled.  This  j 
hut  is  sited  on  pasture  land,  marked  ‘cist-grave’  on  the  O.S.  sheets.  j 
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Fig.  3.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  National  Museum,  Dublin. 
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PARKBAUN:  O.S.  104,  W.  8.7"  x S.  9.1"  (not  on  O.S.  maps)  Site  No.  117.  Between 
100'  and  200'  O.D. 

Overall  diameter  37  feet;  surrounding  wall  is  5 feet  6 inches  wide,  2 feet  6 
inches  high  internally  and  1 foot  8 inches  externally.  The  wall  is  composed  of 
two  faces  of  blocks  set  on  edge.  A depression  is  in  the  east  side  of  the  interior. 
Sited  on  grazing  land. 

POLLNAGARRAGH  EAST:  O.S.  104,  W.  7.7"  x N.  8.5"  (1933)  Site  No.  59. 

Between  100'  and  200'  O.D. 

Overall  dimensions  30  feet  by  29  feet;  wall  3 feet  wide  and  averages  2 feet  3 
inches  high.  One  large  block  in  the  interior  face  of  the  wall  measures  4 feet  9 
inches  long  by  4 feet  3 inches  high  by  1 foot  9 inches  thick.  This  hut  is  sited  on 
grazing  land  on  a height  which  overlooks  a small  pond  to  the  east.  Marked 
‘cist-grave’  on  O.S.  sheet. 

ROO:  O.S.  104,  E.  13.5"  x N.  5.2"  (1933)  Site  No.  16.  Between  100'  and  200'  O.D. 

Overall  diameter  32  feet.  The  wall  is  covered  and  obscured  by  an  earthen 
bank  which  is  7 feet  wide  and  about  2 feet  4 inches  high.  A few  blocks  set  on 
edge  appear  through  the  bank  in  the  interior.  Sited  on  rough  land  within  60  feet 
of  a ruined  stone  fort  in  the  same  townland.  Marked  ‘cist-grave’  on  O.S.  sheets. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  FISHERIES 
OF  THE  RIVER  SUIR 


By  A.  E.  J.  Went,  Member 


three  sister  rivers,  the  Barrow,  Nore  and  Suir,  each  have  their 
own  stocks  of  salmon  but  the  combined  stocks  are  fished  in  Water- 
ford Harbour  by  floating  commercial  nets,  called  drift  nets,  as  well  as 
by  two  large  nets,  fixed  to  poles  driven  into  the  soft  substratum  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  Harbour,  known  as  stake  weirs.  Upstream  of  the  junction 
of  the  Suir  with  the  combined  Barrow  and  Nore,  certain  small  nets,  called 
snap  nets,  are  used  up  to  the  tidal  and  freshwater  boundary  of  the  River 
Suir  at  a place  called  Coolnamuck,  just  above  Carrick-on-Suir.  There  are 
also  two  stake  weirs  in  the  King’s  Channel  just  below  the  city  of  Water- 
ford. Notes  on  the  history  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Rivers  Barrow^  and 
Nore^  and  of  certain  fishing  engines  in  the  tidal  waters  of  these  three 
rivers  as  well  as  in  Waterford  Harbour^  have  already  been  published.  In 
the  tidal  waters  of  the  Suir  proper,  upstream  of  Waterford  city,  weirs 
known  as  head  weirs,  were  used  extensively  in  days  gone  by.  For  example, 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  Survey}  at  Darrigal  and  Stonehouse  there  were  ' 
fishing  weirs  of  this  type,  a description  of  the  mode  of  action  of  which 
has  already  been  given  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  My  remarks  in 
this  paper  will,  therefore,  be  restricted  mainly  to  the  fisheries  from  j 
Carrick-on-Suir  up  river.  The  location  of  the  numerous  places  mentioned  ! 
in  this  paper  have  been  indicated  in  the  sketch  map  in  Fig.  1.  | 

In  the  year  1289  Edmund  le  Bret,  Lord  of  Carrickmagriffin  (Carrick-  j, 
on-Suir)  granted  to  the  master  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Thomas  the  martyr  of 
Acre  and  the  brethren  and  their  successors,  inter  alia,  “ the  free  fishery  in  1 
the  water  of  the  Suir  and  in  all  other  waters  which  pertain  to  him  of 
right  within  the  limits  and  liberty  of  Carrickmagriffin”.®  The  limits  of  j 
Carrickmagriffin  are  unknown  but  they  must  have  been,  mainly,  if  not  i 
entirely,  in  the  tidal  waters  of  the  River  Suir.  How  long  this  religious  ; 
house  held  this  fishery  is  also  unknown. 

By  indenture  dated  13th  December,  1434,  James,  Earl  of  Ormond, 
owner  of  the  manor  of  Carrick,  granted  to  Annota  Walsh  and  Robert 


iWent.  “Notes  on  the  fisheries  of  the 
River  Barrow”.  J.C.K.A.S.  viii,  228-241. 

2Went.  “A  short  history  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  River  Nore”.  J.R.S.A.I. 
Ixxxv,  22-33. 

'*Went.  “Irish  fishing  weirs.  I and  11”, 
J.R.S.A.I.  Ixxvi.  176-194  and  Ixxviii.  1-4. 


^Civil  Survey.  VI.  137-8. 

^Reg.  St.  Thomas  Acre.  (Cotton  MS. 
Tiberius  C.V.  Brit.  Mtis.  Lib.  also 
microfilm  Nat.  Lib.  Dublin).  I am  in- 
debted to  the  late  Dr.  E.  St.  John  Brooks 
for  this  reference. 
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Walsh,  her  son  the  custody  of  his  castle  at  Carrick  etc.  and  “ they  shall 
permit  the  lord’s  fish  to  be  taken  and  shall  guard  them  and  the  said  castle 
and  do  all  other  things  which  constables  were  anciently  wont  to  do  for 
the  lord.”**  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  “ the  lord’s  fish  ” is  not  clear  but 
we  know  from  elsewhere  that  many  lords  of  the  manor  had  the  rights 
of  a proportion  of  the  fish  landed  in  their  territories  and  this  may  be  a 
tribute  of  that  kind. 


Fig.  1.  Sketch  map  of  the  catchment  area  of  the  River  Suir,  with  the 
locations  of  the  various  place-names  mentioned  in  the  text  indicated. 


Upstream  of  Carrick  at  the  head  of  the  tideway  is  Coolnamuck  where 
for  a long  period  a fishing  weir  existed.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  Survey’^ 
this  place  had  a “ decayed  fish  pond  ”.  A weir  existed  here  until  the  early 

twenties  of  this  century,  when  after  several  attempts  by  various  persons, 

it  was  finally  blown  up  and  destroyed  on  12th  April  1922.  On  the  4th 
April  1865  an  inquiry  into  the  legality  of  this  weir  was  held  in  accordance 
with  the  Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act  of  1863  and  the  Special  Com- 
missioners of  Irish  Fisheries  who  held  the  inquiry  decided  that 

“John  George  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  Marquis  of  Waterford  was  entitled  to  so 

much  of  the  fishing  weir  of  Coolnamuck  as  is  situated  within  the  County  of 

Waterford  and  twenty  feet  in  length  of  the  outer  Tail  Wall  running  from  the 
Pier  at  the  Drum  Net  towards  the  Centre  of  the  River  being  so  much  of  said 
Tail  Wall  as  is  not  in  excess  of  the  dimensions  prescribed  by  section  54  of  the 
5th  and  6th  Vic.  106  is  legal  and  we  do  hereby  approve  of  the  same.® 

^Ormond  deeds,  iii.  p.  113.  ^Certificate  dated  20th  April  1865. 

’^Civil  Survey,  i.  103. 
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During  the  last  four  decades  of  its  existence  Coolnamuck  weir  was  the 
subject  of  many  complaints  regarding  its  legality,  resulting  in  Court  pro- 
ceedings. These  proceedings  need  not  concern  us  now  and  the  form  of 
the  weir  will  be  described  later. 

In  the  year  1242-3  Richard  de  Burgh  owned  the  manor  of  Kilsheelan, 
which  had  an  appurtenant  fishery.”  De  Burgh  exchanged  this  manor  for 
lands  in  Ulster  at  a later  date  but  no  doubt  the  fishery  continued  in 
existence  for  many  years.  In  this  region  of  the  Suir,  as  well  as  other 
stretches  of  the  river  from  just  below  Clonmel  to  Carrick  the  fisheries 
were  regarded  as  appurtenances  of  the  land  and  the  local  landlords  have 
exercised  their  rights  by  insisting  on  persons  fishing,  whether  by  nets  or 
rods,  obtaining  prior  permission.  Snap  nets,  which  will  be  described  at  a 
later  stage,  were  used  up  to  year  1 947  in  this  stretch  of  the  river  by  crews, 
which  fished  with  the  permission  of  the  owners  of  the  fisheries,  usually  the 
local  land  owners.  From  1st  January  1948  all  use  of  nets  in  fresh  water 
for  the  capture  of  salmon  commercially  was  prohibited  by  law,’”  provision 
having  been  made  for  compensating  the  net  owners,  for  the  loss  incurred 
thereby. 

In  the  parish  of  Dysart  in  the  townlands  of  Tikincor  and  Kilgainy, 
situated  above  and  below  Sir  Thomas’s  Bridge,  about  two  miles  down- 
stream of  Clonmel,  there  were  two  fishing  weirs,  out  of  repair,  in  the 
year  1655.” 

On  18th  October  1537  the  headmen  and  commons  of  the  town  of 
Clonmel  gave  their  verdict  on  the  weirs  in  the  River  Suir.  They  com- 
plained that  there  was  great  danger  to  life  and  property  caused  by  the 
erection  of  weirs  in  the  river  from  Carrick  to  Cahir.’^  At  that  time  there 
was  navigation  of  the  river  available  for  small  boats  from  Carrick  to 
Clonmel'  and  probably  for  very  shallow  draft  canoes  up  to  Cahir.  Nearly 
forty  years  later  two  other  juries  made  similar  complaints.  In  November 
1576  Edmond  Comyn  and  his  associates  presented  “that  all  the  weirs  on 
the  river  of  the  Suir  by  Clonmel  do  stopp  the  concourse  of  boats  and 
fishes  to  come  along  the  river  and  specially  the  weir  that  is  called  “Crowek 
Weir  "P  I have  not  been  able  to  identify  this  weir.  Jacob  Flemyne  and 
his  associates  in  the  same  month  went  further  and  discussed  conditions 
above  Clonmel  as  well  and  they  presented  “ that  all  the  weirs  upon  the 
Suir  from  Korke  Henry  to  the  Carige  be  hurtful  to  the  commonweal 
These  weirs  were,  of  course,  of  three  types  namely,  for  navigation,  for 
sustaining  a head  of  water  for  milling  purposes  and  for  fishing,  although 
as  we  shall  see  later  any  particular  weir  may  have  been  erected  and  used 
for  two  of  these  purposes  combined. 


flCount  de  la  Poer  “The  manor  of 
Kilsheelin”  J.  Waterford.  A.S.  iv.  117; 
Cal.  Doc.  Ire.  1171-1251.  No.  2607. 
March  7th  1243.  The  fishery  was  valued 
at  1 mark. 

lopisheries  Act,  1939,  Section  35  and 


orders  made  thereunder. 
iiC/v/V  Survey,  vi.  101. 
i^Hore  and  Graves.  Southern  and 
eastern  counties  p.  247-8. 

I'^Hore  and  Graves,  op.  cit.  p.  239. 
i^Hore  and  Graves,  op.  cit.  p.  241. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Clonmel  there  were  a number  of  valuable  fisheries 
and  in  days  gone  by  the  manor  of  Clonmel  included  one  such  fishery. 
In  an  account  of  the  lands  etc.  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  the 
year  1572  we  are  informed  that  “there  is  joined  to  the  said  Earl’s  court 
of  demesne  lands  and  plowland,  a fishing  weir,  the  fishing  of  the  pool 
beside  the  bridge”. The  Desmond  property  later  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ormonds. 

The  Franciscan  friary  of  Clonmel  was  in  possession  of  a fishing  weir 
and  probably  a fishing  pool  in  Clonmel  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution. 
The  possessions  of  this  friary  were  distributed  three  years  later  in  1543 
in  two  moieties,  one  to  the  sovereign  and  commonalty  of  Clonmel  and  the 
other  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond.^'  As  to  the  situation  of  the  fishing  weir 
owned  by  this  friary,  Lyons  suggests  that  the  ramp  under  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Gas-House  Bridge  might  be  one  of  the  weirs  concerned 
and  he  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  other  Franciscan  weir  seems  to  be  the 
eastern  half  of  Dudley’s  weir  half  mile  east  from  the  Gas-House  Bridge.^® 
I do  not  know  by  what  authority  Lyons  states  this  friary  owned  two 
fishing  weirs  (I  have  been  able  to  find  only  one  weir  in  all  the  references). 

Burke,  the  historian  of  Clonmel,^®  citing  Donough  Mooney,  the  Irish 
Superior  of  the  Franciscans,  who  visited  Clonmel  in  1615,  helps  us  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  location  of  the  fishing  pool  in  possession  of  this 
friary.  Father  Mooney  stated  that  the  mill  at  the  Gate  and  the  fishery 
close  by,  also  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Friary  and  they  were 
known  in  1615  as  the  Earl’s  mill  and  Earl’s  fishery,  respectively,  so  it 
may  be  that  in  dividing  the  possessions  of  this  house  the  Earl  of  Ormond 
acquired  as  part  of  his  share  the  fishery  owned  by  the  friars.  Mooney’s 
notes  would  put  the  friar’s  fishery  below  the  Old  Bridge  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river. 

On  19  May  1609  Walter  Lawles  of  Talbott’s  Inche  in  Kilkenny  was 
granted  the  entire  manor  of  Clonmel,  including  a fishery  on  the  River 
Suir.^®  Ultimately  this  manor  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Ormonds. 
According  to  the  Civil  Survey,  the  town  of  Clonmel  owned  in  1640  “ one 
half  of  the  fish  taken  in  the  River  Sewin,  otherwise  than  at  Weirs  and 
Mills  from  Borinnahow  to  Porksmill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  ” 
which  belonged  to  the  said  Corporation  time  out  of  mind  I have  not 
been  able  to  identify  either  Borinnahow  or  Porksmill.  Did  the  Corporation 
acquire  the  right  when  the  moiety  of  the  Franciscans’  possessions  came 
into  its  hands?  This  unfortunately  is  a question  which  cannot  be  answered. 


i5Ca/.  Carew  MSS.  1515-1574.  p.  418. 
16M.  Archdal!  (1786)  Mon.  Hit.  p. 
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17J.  F.  Morrisey,  “Clonmel”,  J.R.S.A.l. 
xxxix.  250.  and  C.  P.  Meehan  (1877) 
Irish  Franciscan  Monasteries.  Dublin  p. 
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In  any  case  the  Corporation  of  Clonmel  no  longer  attempts  to  exercise  its 
rights  in  this  respect. 

In  October  1711  the  Duke  of  Ormond  granted  to  Thomas  Batty  of 
Clonmel,  inter  alia,  “ a way  to  the  river  with  a fishing  weir  on  the  south 
side  of  Westgate  Street  This  would  put  the  fishing  weir  upstream  of 
the  Old  Bridge  and  may,  in  fact,  have  been  a weir  on  the  site  of,  or  close 
to,  the  mill  dams  at  present  above  the  Old  Bridge.  None  of  the  weirs 
which  formerly  existed  in  Clonmel  have  been  used  for  the  capture  of 
salmon  or  eels  for  very  many  years.  Lyons’^  suggests  that  a weir  in  the 
south  channel  may  have  been  a fishing  weir  and  if  so  it  would  have 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a fishing  weir  there. 

Immediately  upstream  of  Clonmel  was  another  religious  house,  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Inishlonnaght  (there  are  several  spellings  of  the 
name).  This  was  a wealthy  house  and  it  had  valuable  fishery  possessions. 
Burke-^  gives  an  account  of  its  history.  The  abbey  of  Inishlonnaght  had 
three  eel  weirs  and  a salmon  weir  as  well  as  several  fisheries,  presumably 
opposite  the  lands  belonging  to  the  abbey.-®  This  is  shown  in  the  extent 
made  at  Clonmel  on  15th  January  1541  and  subsequent  leases  of  the 
property  of  the  abbey.  Two  of  these  weirs  were  probably  off  Grenane  just 
above  Clonmel,  a third  seems  to  have  been  the  weir  of  Glenbane  and 
another  the  weir  opposite  Marlfield  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.-® 
Prior  to  the  dissolution  the  abbot  James  Butler  and  convent  of  Inish- 
lonnaght on  30th  June  1539  leased  certain  property,  including  inter  alia. 
certain  fishing  weirs  and  fisheries  to  Lady  Joan  Fitzgerald,  wife  of  James 
Butler,  9th  Earl  of  Ormond  and  their  son  Edmund.^'  The  abbey  was  sur- 
rendered on  6th  April  1540  and  two  days  later  the  Lord  Deputy,  Leonard 
Gray  obtained  a lease  for  21  years  of  the  site  of  the  B.V.M.  of  Inish- 
lonnaght and  inter  alia  of  four  weirs  and  the  several  fishery  there.^* 
Twelve  years  later  one  William  Crofton  obtained  a lease  from  1562  for 
31  years  of  the  same  property  and  a salmon  weir.^®  Then  again  on  9th 
June  1576  another  lease  was  made  to  Henry  Davelles  of  the  site  of  the 
Abbey  of  Inishlonnaght  etc.  and,  inter  alia,  three  eel  weirs  and  one  salmon 
weir  on  the  River  Suir.®®  Which  of  these  leases  came  into  effect  is  im- 
possible to  state. 

On  6th  October  1577  Sir  Cormac  McTeige  MacCarthy  received  a 
grant  in  tail  male  from  the  Queen  of  inter  alia,  the  “ site  of  the  abbey  of 
Inishlonnaght  with  three  eel  weirs  and  one  salmon  weir  etc.”®^  Four  years 
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afterwards  on  25th  October  1580  MacCarthy  apparently  alienated  this 
property  to  Edward  Gough  of  Clonmel,'*'^  who  with  his  wife  Mary  obtained 
a grant  from  the  Crown  on  25th  October  1591.^'*  Burke  states  that  Edward 
Gough’s  sons  James  and  Thomas  subsequently  successively  succeeded 
their  father. Certainly  James  Gough  obtained  a grant  of  the  property 
in  1619'^^  and  Thomas’s  son  Patrick  forfeited  the  property  in  1641.®'^  How 
long  these  weirs  continued  in  operation  is  not  known.  They  have  certainly 
not  been  used  for  many  years  and  the  salmon  weir  was  not  in  use  in  the 
middle  of  last  century,  as  it  was  not  in  the  list  of  salmon  weirs  inspected 
by  the  Special  Commissioners  of  Irish  Fisheries  in  the  middle  sixties.'^^ 

According  to  the  Civil  Survey  at  Ardpaddin,  a townland  on  the  banks 
of  the  Suir,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Nier  with  the  Suir,  there  was  a 
salmon  weir.®*  The  exact  reference  is  interesting  and  is  worth  quoting 
verbatim  as  follows : — “ An  eighth  part  of  a plowland  estimated  in  the 
year  1640  to  be  worth  £12  rent,  since  which  tyme  there  hath  bin  a fishing 
ware  built.”  The  italics  are  mine. 

Just  upstream  of  the  River  Nier  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir  was 
Molough  Nunnery.  This  house  also  had  an  eel  weir  adjacent  to  its  land 
and  possibly  also  other  fishings.®®  The  site  of  this  house,  with  its  demesne 
lands  etc.,  the  water  and  the  fishing  was  leased  on  20th  September  1577 
to  Henry  RadclilTe'"*  and  again  on  10th  July  1600  for  40  years  to  Sir 
Anthony  Sentleger.  This  property  was  also  the  subject  of  another  grant 
on  21st  December  1615  to  Henry  Pierse  of  Dublin.^^  The  whereabouts  of 
the  weir  owned  by  this  house  is  unknown  which  is  not  surprising  as  eel 
weirs  were  often  flimsy  constructions  of  rather  impermanent  nature. 

The  priory  of  B.V.M.  Cahir  had  at  the  dissolution,  two  eel  weirs  in 
the  Great  Grange  which  were  in  1541  in  the  occupation  of  one  Philip  Ryan 
and  valued  at  13s.  4d.^2  This  is  shown  in  an  extent  made  at  Cahir  on 
16th  January  1541.  The  Great  Grange  was  presumably  the  present  town- 
land  of  Grange  More  in  the  demesne  of  Cahir  Park,  downstream  of  the 
castle  at  Cahir.  The  site  of  the  priory,  certain  land  etc.  and  a fishery  were 
leased  to  Thomas  Butler  of  the  Cahir  branch  of  the  family  on  21st 
February  1541  for  21  years.^®  The  lands  and  fishery  were  the  subject  of 
another  lease  to  Chr.  Hutchenson  on  24th  July  1578  for  21  years^^  and 
on  17th  June  1583  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  including  “two  eel  weirs 
late  in  the  tennure  of  Philip  Ryan  ’’  were  leased  to  Peter  Sherlocke  for  40 
years  from  the  determination  of  the  lease  of  1578.^®  The  whole  property 
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was  granted  to  Thomas  Browne  on  8th  March  1 604  and  the  “ two-eel 
streams  ” were  specifically  mentioned.^®  The  Civil  Survey  indicates  that 
“ there  is  one  fishinge  weare  in  the  River  of  Shewer  belonginge  to  the  said 
Towne  The  rod  fishings  in  Cahir  Park  demesne  have  been  very 
valuable  in  recent  years,  although  we  now  have  no  indication  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  eel  weirs.  Incidentally  in  conjunction  with  the  mills  at 
Cahir,  eel  traps  were,  it  is  said  by  tradition,  used  in  days  gone  by. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Aherlow  River  with  the  Suir  in  the  townland 
of  Ballydrehid  the  Civil  Survey  informs  us  that  as  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Hierarchy  there  was  one  “fishing  weare”.^*  Today  there  is  a ford 
but  no  weir  at  the  place.  Possibly  the  weir  was  on  the  site  of  the  ford. 

Adjacent  to  the  abbey  of  Athassel  there  were  a number  of  fishing 
weirs  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  Survey. In  the  parish  of  Relickmurry 
there  were  two  weirs,  one  in  the  townland  of  Athassel  Abbey  being 
“ commonly  called  the  black  weir  ”.  The  exact  whereabouts  of  these  weirs 
is  again  unknown  but  there  are  a series  of  fords  below  the  abbey  which 
would  have  been  suitable  for  the  erection  of  eel  weirs  and  there  is  today 
a mill  dam  somewhat  upstream.  On  20th  June  1634  indentures  were 
entered  into  by  James,  Earl  of  Ormond  and  others  on  one  hand  and  Doctor 
Gerald  Fenall  for  a lease  for  31  years, , dating  from  the  death  of  Ellen 
Countess  Dowager  of  Ormond  of  inter  alia  “ the  weir  commonly  called 
the  Black  weir  In  the  same  parish  at  Golden  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Survey  there  were  two  fishing  weirs  and  another  two  weirs  in  the  town- 
land  of  Ballygriffin.®^  In  the  latter  case,  as  this  townland  is  between  the 
Suir  and  the  Multeen  Rivers,  the  weirs  may  have  been  on  either  or  both 
rivers.  There  are  a number  of  weirs  or  dams  at  these  places  today. 

This  brings  us  to  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Holycross.  The  Civil 
Survey  informs  us  that  “ there  is  upon  the  lands  of  Holycross  stands  an 
old  Aby  Church  and  two  stone  houses  out  of  repair  a stone  bridge  on 
the  River  Shewer  and  two  or  three  grinding  Mills  and  a tucking  Mill 
and  four  Eele  fishings.”®^  This  property  in  1640  belonged  to  James,  Earl 
of  Ormond,  and  the  Lady  Ellyn  Butler  alias  Barry,  Countess  Dowager  of 
Ormond.  In  two  other  denominations  of  land,  Beallacumusk  and  KiUeene, 
James,  Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  Lady  Viscount  Dowager  of  Thurles  owned 
a fishing  weir.®^  These  weirs  at  Holycross  were  apparently  appurtenances 
of  the  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  but  the  townlands  of  Graiguenoe, 
Glenbane  etc.  on  the  opposite  bank  also  had  an  appurtenant  fishing  weir.®® 
This  weir  also  belonged  to  James,  Earl  of  Ormond.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Holycross,  both  immediately  above  and  below  the  bridge  there  are  the 
remains  of  a number  of  weirs,  some  of  which  have  been  used  as  eel  weirs 
in  recent  times.  Viscount  Grey  who  was  well  known  as  a statesman,  was 
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also  an  ornithologist  and  angler  of  renown  and  in  1899  he  wrote  a book 
Fly  Fishing  now  regarded  as  a classic.®'^  In  it  he  refers  to  the  angling  for 
trout  in  the  River  Suir  at  Graiguenoe  near  Holycross  in  glowing  terms. 

Within  the  parish  of  Thurles  further  upstream  there  were  two  eel 
weirs  in  1640.®®  One  of  the  lands  mentioned  was  Cabragh  and  adjaeent 
to  the  old  castle  near  the  bridge  an  eel  weir  was  worked  up  to  about 
1940.  Another  weir  a short  distance  upstream  was  also  worked  until  about 
the  same  year.  Incidentally  it  was  about  the  River  Suir  in  this  region  that 
Dr.  Pocock  remarked  in  1752  that  it  abounds  in  “Pike  Eeles  and  large 
Trouts  ”.®® 

Finally  as  far  as  the  Suir  is  concerned  we  come  to  a reference  of 
fishings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  On  1st  March  1518,  Thomas  Purcell 
granted  to  Peter  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  “ all  his  manor  of  Corkhyne  ” 
and  its  appurtenant  fisheries.  Corkhyne  was  Corketeny,  now  Templemore.®* 
The  fisheries  even  as  far  up  the  river  as  this  were  probably  of  importance, 
since  eels  could  be  caught  there  in  fair  quantities. 

A few  references  occur  in  the  historical  records  to  fisheries  in  tribu- 
taries of  the  River  Suir.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  Survey  there  was,  on  the 
land  of  Thomas  Butler  of  Moyaliff,  a “ weir  on  the  River  Kearane  where 
Eeles  are  sometimes  taken.”®*  The  Kearane  River  is  the  Clodiagh  River, 
which  is  a tributary  of  the  Suir,  entering  the  main  river  below  Holycross. 
The  Drish  River,  joins  the  Suir  below  Thurles  and  in  1640  there  were  two 
eel  weirs  on  it,  owned  by  Gerald  Comerford  and  Richard  Butler  in  Shan- 
ballyduff  and  Castletown,  respectively.®®  In  1654  these  weirs  were  both 
out  of  repair.  About  the  same  time  there  was  also  a ruined  eel  weir  in 
the  townland  of  Clonismullen  on  the  Fishmoyne  River.®®  The  Fishmoyne 
River  is  a tributary  of  the  Rathmoy  River,  itself  a tributary  of  the  Crom- 
oge  River,  which  eventually  flows  with  the  Clodiagh  River  running  past 
Moyaliffe  into  the  Suir.  As  far  as  the  Aherlow  River  is  concerned  the 
Civil  Survey  makes  it  clear  that  that  river  “ yields  no  other  profit  but  a 
few  Trouts.®^ 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  fisheries  of  the  River  Suir  in  days  gone 
by  indicates  that  salmon  fishing  weirs,  eel  weirs  and  nets  were  all  used 
for  the  capture  of  fish.  Of  the  weirs,  three  only  were  described  as  salmon 
weirs.  These  were  situated  at  Coolnamuck,  Inishlonnaght  and  Ardpaddin. 
Other  weirs  described  as  fishing  weirs  may,  of  course,  have  been  used 
solely  for  salmon,  or  solely  for  eels,  or  for  salmon  and  eels  combined. 
A number  of  weirs  were  definitely  described  as  eel  weirs  and  these  were 
situated  at  Inishlonnaght,  Molough,  Cahir,  Holycross  and  Cabragh,  on  the 
River  Suir  and  at  Moyaliff  on  the  Clodiagh  River,  at  Shanballyduff  and 
Castletown  on  the  Drish  River  and  on  the  Fishmoyne  River. 
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Of  the  salmon  weirs  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
struction of  those  at  Inishlonnaght  and  Ardpaddin  but  it  is  fortunate  that 
there  is  a considerable  amount  of  information  as  to  Coolnamuck  Weir, 
as  it  was  used  as  late  as  1922.  The  general  outline  of  the  weir  can  be 
seen  from  a plan  prepared  on  13th  March  1865,  in  the  records  of  the 
Fisheries  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin.®^  (Fig.  2).  Coolna- 


Fig.  2.  Sketch  plan  of  Coolnamuck  Weir,  dated  13th  March,  1865  (Records, 
Fisheries  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin). 

muck  Weir  was  really  a fishing  mill  dam,  as  it  was  used  to  maintain  a 
head  of  water  for  navigation  purposes,  the  navigation  channel  being  on 
the  left  or  Tipperary  side  of  the  river,  through  what  was  for  fishing  pur- 
poses the  free  gap  of  the  weir.  The  Special  Commissioners  of  Irish  Fisheries 
had  a brief  note  on  this  weir  as  follows : — 

“We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  fixed  engines  in  fresh  water,  or  as  they  are  often 
called  ‘stone  weirs'.  Neither  description  is  exactly  correct.  The  lax-weir  at 
Limerick  affords  an  example  of  a fresh  water  engine  standing  in  the  tideway, 
and  the  Coolnamuck  weir  in  the  Suir  of  a ‘stone  weir’  made  of  brushwood”.®^ 

These  notes  indicate  that  Coolnamuck  weir  was  made  of  brushwood, 
a traditional  method  of  making  a fishing  weir.  Ten  years  after  the  Special 
Commissioners  gave  their  decision  there  were  complaints  about  this  weir, 
which  were  interesting  in  themselves.  The  records  show  that  when  the 
Commissioners  examined  the  weir  in  1865  the  trap  was  a drum  net,  that 

®2Records  of  Fisheries  Branch.  Depart-  ^'^Special  Report,  Dublin  1864.  p.  9. 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Dublin. 
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is  to  say,  a cylindrical  net  set  in  a gap.  into  which  salmon  passed  but 
out  of  which  they  have  difficulty  in  escaping.  This  is  the  first  definite 
record  found  to  date  of  the  use  of  such  nets  legally  in  Irish  waters.  By 
the  year  1875  the  drum  net  had  been  changed  into  a trap  of  the  traditional 
type.®*  Brushwood  and  wattle  were  apparently  substituted  by  iron  stakes 
and  wire  as  can  be  seen  from  an  account  of  legal  proceedings  taken  in 


Fig.  3.  Sketch  plan  of  Coolnamuck  Weir,  dated  25th  May,  1892,  by 
E.  S.  Hackett,  M.E.,  sometime  County  Surveyor  of  Co.  Tipperary 
(Records,  Fisheries  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin). 

the  Court  of  the  Petty  Sessions  against  Maurice  Davin,  the  weir’s  lessee, 
in  October  1891,  for  allowing  a spur  wall  longer  than  that  permitted  by 
law,  namely  20  feet.®®  The  proceedings  were,  however,  unsuccessful  as 
the  Court  apparently  took  the  view  that  the  spur  wall  was  part  of  the 
navigation  works.  This  decision  was  confirmed  on  appeal  by  the  County 
Court.  A plan  of  the  weir  prepared  by  E.  S.  Hackett,  M.E.,  County 
Surveyor  of  Tipperary  on  25th  May  1892,  shows  an  eel  trap  had  been 
added  on  the  County  Waterford  side.  (Fig.  3).  This  eel  trap  was  removed 
in  1895  and  it  was  not  re-erected  afterwards.  Coolnamuck  weir,  was  as 
stated  previously  destroyed  on  12th  April  1922,  and  the  owner,  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford  was  paid  compensation  for  malicious  damage  to  it. 

MWent.  “The  Galway  Fishery”  ^'^Clotunel  Chronicle.  3/10' 1891 
P.R.l.A.  49.  C.  5. 
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As  for  the  eel  weirs  we  have  no  information  as  to  their  mode  of 
construction  and  they  may  have  taken  on  a number  of  different  forms.®*^ 
They  all  took  eels  when  mature  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

The  mention  of  “ fishing  pools  ”,  as  at  Clonmel,  in  the  records,  im- 
plies the  use  of  nets  for  the  capture  of  salmon.  The  commonest  form  of 
net  used  in  Ireland,  is  the  draft  net,  which  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  used  extensively  on  the  River  Suir  anywhere,  although  it  may 
have  been  used  at  Clonmel  in  the  fishing  pools  there.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  1947  fishing  season,  snap  nets  were  used  legally  in  the  freshwater 
portion  of  the  River  Suir.  These  nets  are  operated  between  two  boats, 
each  manned  by  two  men.®' 

I have  already  described  in  detail  the  use  of  fishing  spears  for  the 
capture  of  salmon  on  the  River  Suir  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
what  has  already  been  written.®® 

Angling  for  salmon  and  trout  on  the  River  Suir  does  not  find 
mention  in  the  literature  until  last  century  and  we  need  not  discuss  it 
further  except  to  say  that  the  largest  salmon  on  record  as  having  been 
landed  by  means  of  rod  and  line  in  Ireland  was  taken  on  the  Suir  by 
Mr.  M.  Maher  in  1874.®® 

In  conclusion  mention  might  be  made  of  the  arms  of  Clonmel  which 
are : — 

Argent  over  water,  therein  three  fishes  naiant,  two  and  one.  a bridge  of  five 

arches,  and  thereon  a stag  in  full  course  pursued  by  a greyhound  all  proper- 

Crest,  a raven  proper.  Supporters  on  either  side  a greyhound  proper  gorged  with 

a collar.™ 

The  fishes  are  undoubtedly  salmon.  A fine  representation  of  these 
arms  is  over  the  entrance  to  the  Town  Hall  at  Clonmel  and  there  are 
other  representations  of  the  arms  on  the  wall  of  the  butter  market  in 
Market  Street  (dated  1817)  and  on  the  Main  Guard  facing  O’Connell 
Street,  Clonmel.  These  arms  are  not  known  in  the  Genealogical  Office, 
Dublin  nor  is  it  known  when  they  were  first  used.  They  were  unknown  to 
Burke,  the  historian  of  Clonmel. 

6®Went.  “The  Galway  Fishery” 

P.R.l.A.  49  C.  5.  “Fishing  weirs  of  the 
River  Erne”  J.R.S.A.I.  Ixxv.  213-23  and 
“Eel  fishing  at  Athlone”  J.R.S.A.I.  Ixxx. 

146-54. 

s^Went.  “A  short  history  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  River  Nore”.  J.R.S.A.I. 

(In  Press). 


®8Went.  “Irish  fishing  spears”, 
J.R.S.A.I.  Ixxxii.  126  (Fig.  11). 

®9r/ie  Angler’s  Guide.  4th  Edition, 
Dublin,  p.  190. 

vowent.  “Fisheries  in  Irish  Heraldry” 
J.C.H.A.S.  Ivii  (1952).  116-7,  also  Fig. 
xi.  a. 


EXCAVATION  OF  A RING-FORT  AT  ARDCLOON, 
CO.  MAYO 


By  Etienne  Rynne,  Member 


Early  in  1954,  as  a result  of  land  reclamation  work  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Edward  Gallagher,  Strade,  Co.  Mayo,  a ring-fort  was  threatened 
with  destruction.  Accordingly,  a rescue  excavation  was  carried  out  by 
the  writer,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Museum. 

The  site  is  located  in  the  townland  of  Ardcloon,  parish  of  Temple- 
more,  barony  of  Gallen,  near  Strade,  Co.  Mayo.  It  is  marked  on  both 
editions  of  the  O.S.  6"  maps,  sheet  70,  8*5  cm.  from  the  north  margin  and 
2-5  cm.  from  the  east  margin,  and  is  also  marked  on  the  relevant  25"  map. 

The  ring-fort  is  sited  on  the  summit  of  a hill  about  145  feet  above 
Q.D.,  in  what  is  now  one  large  field.  Traces  of  old  field-fences  still  re- 
mained in  the  field,  several  running  up  to  the  fosse  of  the  fort. 

A roughly  circular  area,  varying  from  40  to  45  metres  in  diameter, 
was  encircled  by  a bank  with  outer  fosse,  the  overall  diameter  averaging 
58  metres.  The  bank  was  broken  down  in  places  and  partly  overgrown  by 
thorn-bushes,  while  the  fosse,  though  elsewhere  relatively  clear,  could 
not  be  traced  easily  on  the  south  side  where  the  slope  of  the  hill  was 
steepest.  The  superficial  features  indicated  that  the  original  entrance 
faced  to  the  east. 

Ardcloon  is  in  an  area  of  boulder-clay  overlying  limestone  and  is 
very  fertile  in  comparison  to  the  rocky  countryside  a few  miles  to  the 
north,  nearer  Foxford.  This  fertile  area  is  fairly  copiously  studded  with 
similar  earthworks,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rocky  area  which  is  virtually 
devoid  of  all  such  structures. 

The  site  was  excavated  by  making  two  cuttings  three  metres  wide 
through  the  centre,  from  north  to  south  and  from  west  to  east.  These 
cuttings  were  enlarged  where  signs  of  habitation  appeared.  The  entrance 
was  then  uncovered  and  several  small  trial  cuttings  were  made,  especially 
in  the  south-west  and  south-east  quadrants  which  had  appeared  in  the 
main  cuttings  to  be  the  areas  most  likely  to  produce  evidence  of 
habitation,  (fig.  1.) 


STRUCTURE 

Bank  and  Fosse: 

The  bank  was  composed  mainly  of  material  taken  from  the  fosse  and 
piled  up  in  distinguishable  layers.  The  lowest  layer  was  of  yellow  boulder- 
clay  with  iron  pan  streaks,  corresponding  with  the  uppermost  layer  en- 
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countered  immediately  under  the  top-sod  by  the  fosse-diggers.  Over  this 
was  piled  a sandier,  darker  clay  taken  from  lower  down  in  the  ground. 
The  fort-builders  were,  however,  not  satisfied  with  the  height  of  the  bank  ; 
as  made  from  the  fosse  material  alone  and  the  uppermost  layer  of  the 
bank  was  also  of  yellow  boulder-clay,  which  apparently  must  have  been 
procured  elsewhere  than  from  the  fosse.  The  absence  of  a turf-line  shows 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  suggest  that  this  uppermost  layer  of  boulder- 
clay  is  the  result  of  later  re-building.  The  resultant  structure  was  then  very 
roughly  faced  with  stones  on  the  outside,  (fig.  2.) 

The  bank  at  the  west  and  south  differed  slightly  in  structure  from  that 
described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  Both  had  a third  layer  of  upcast 
from  the  fosse.  At  the  west  this  consisted  of  a small  amount  of  very 
sticky  clay  from  the  bottom  of  the  fosse  which  was  correspondingly  deeper 
here  than  elsewhere.  This  material  was  inserted  as  an  intervening  band  in 
the  upper  layer  of  boulder-clay — that  which  was  not  obtained  from  the 
fosse. 

Likewise,  the  fosse  at  the  south  was  deepened  during  the  deposition  of 
the  uppermost  layer  of  boulder-clay,  as  a second  layer  of  the  darker, 
sandy  material  from  the  fosse  lay  on  the  top  of  the  bank  at  this  side. 

The  fill  of  the  fosse  was  fairly  uniform  everywhere,  consisting  of  loose 
brown  slip  from  the  bank  and  a large  number  of  stones  which  had  obviously 
fallen  from  the  bank’s  outer  stone  facing.  At  the  west,  where  the  fosse 
had  been  dug  more  deeply,  the  fill  at  the  bottom  had  a greyer,  silt-like 
quality. 

The  fosse,  particularly  in  the  west,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a 
rubbish  dump  and  produced  large  quantities  of  animal  bones  (mostly 
unburnt)  and  charcoal.  A large  lump  of  iron  slag  also  came  from  the  fosse 
at  the  south.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  fosse  at  the  west  was  a thick,  whitish 
deposit  of  ashes.  This  deposit  contained  but  few  charcoal  flecks,  was  not 
scattered  and  appeared  to  be  where  the  ashes  cleaned  out  of  a hearth 
had  been  thrown. 

In  all  but  the  northern  section  through  the  bank  a peculiar  belt  of 
small  rounded  stones,  each  about  5 cm.  in  diameter,  was  noted.  This  belt, 
averaging  about  2 m.  in  width,  ran  continuously  just  under  and  inside 
the  bank  and  extended  from  the  entrance  in  the  east  to  somewhere  between 
the  two  larger  trial  cuttings  in  the  north-west  quadrant.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  feature  formed  part  of  the  original  bank  structure  as  it 
lay  on  the  first  layer  of  boulder-clay  upcast  and  the  remaining  bank 
material  abutted  against  or  partly  rested  upon  it.  Its  purpose  is  highly 
conjectural.  It  was  possibly  laid  down  to  raise  the  interior  of  the  fort 
immediately  inside  the  bank  where  otherwise  water  might  have  collected 
owing  to  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground. 

Although  this  belt  of  small  stones  is  contemporary  with  the  actual 
bank  it  post-dates  a hearth-site  in  the  west  and  it  pre-dates  a straight 
stone  wall  in  the  south-west  quadrant,  described  below. 
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Fig.  2.  Ardcloon  Ring-fort.  Sections. 
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The  hearth-site  was  discovered  under  this  belt  of  loose,  rounded 
stones,  at  the  west  side  of  the  fort.  It  consisted  of  a pit  full  of  very 
black  material,  dug  into  the  lower  layer  of  yellow  boulder-clay  upcast 
to  a depth  of  about  10  cm.  The  excellent  condition  of  the  charcoal  sticks 
found  would  suggest  that  this  hearth  was  used  only  once,  probably  by 
the  builders  of  the  bank  while  they  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  material 
to  lay  down  the  belt  of  small  stones. 


The  wall  mentioned  above  consisted  of  a straight  line  of  well-set 
stones  cutting  off  a segment  of  the  fort  in  the  south-west  quadrant  and 
extending  to  the  bank  material  at  both  ends  (fig.  3).  There  were  also  a 
large  number  of  stones  lying  rather  haphazardly  inside  this  wall.  These 
were  probably  displaced  from  it  as  they  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
extremities  of  the  stone  setting.  They  were  at  a lower  level  than  the  wall 
which  was  mounted  on  a low  earthen  ridge,  20  cm.  high,  probably 
originally  formed  of  sods.  This  wall  was  clearly  built  after  the  completion 
of  the  bank,  probably  even  after  its  partial  denudation  as  the  rise  at  its 
ends  is  not  excessive.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  wall  should 
have  been  built,  unless  possibly  as  a shelter  against  the  prevailing  south- 
west wind. 

Interior : 

Evidence  for  habitation  in  the  interior  was  scanty  and  disappointing. 
The  best  evidence  for  habitation  came  from  the  centre  of  the  ring-fort 
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where  two  hearth-sites,  a black  smear  of  ashes  and  also  a stone-filled 
pit  were  discovered.  Around  this  area  there  appeared  to  be  artificial 
settings  of  stones,  but  no  definite  house  plan  was  distinguishable,  (fig.  4.) 

The  larger  of  these  hearths  was  in  a pit  about  4 m.  50  cm.  long  and 
averaging  70  cm.  in  width.  It  was  orientated  roughly  SW-NE  and  was  dug 
into  old  ground  level,  getting  considerably  deeper  towards  its  north-east 
end  where  it  was  about  18  cm.  deep.  Near  this  end  it  was  almost  entirely 


blocked  with  large  flat  stones,  some  horizontal,  others  almost  vertical.  In 
the  deepest  part  of  this  hearth,  behind  these  stones,  the  fill  was  of  black 
material,  whereas  the  main  part  of  the  hearth  was  predominantly  of  red 
fill. 

Why  this  hearth  should  have  taken  this  particular  form  is  not  easy 
to  surmise.  It  may  have  been  used  as  some  sort  of  oven  or  furnace,  while 
the  gradual  deepening  leading  up  to  the  flat  stones  may  have  acted  as  a 
sort  of  elementary  flue.  The  finds  from  this  hearth  do  not  suggest  any  clue 
as  to  what  it  may  actually  have  been  used  for  (but  see  also  p.  213).  As 
well  as  charcoal,  the  fill  produced  one  short  iron  nail  and  animal  bones, 
some  of  which  were  burnt. 

The  other  hearth  was  not  dug  into  the  ground,  but  consisted  of  a 
thick  layer  of  mottled  red  and  black  ash.  Around  its  edge  were  the 
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remains  of  an  enclosing  stone  setting  and  in  the  centre  were  three  stones, 
placed  in  such  a way  as  might  perhaps  suggest  that  they  were  used  to 
support  a vessel.  From  it  also  came  animal  bones,  some  of  which  were 
burnt,  and  small  flecks  of  charcoal.  At  the  edge  of  this  hearth  was  found 
a decorated  bronze  pin,  the  only  dating  evidence  for  the  habitation  of 
the  ring-fort.  Within  a metre  of  this  hearth  was  the  thinly-spread  smear 
of  black  ashes. 

A stone-filled  pit  lay  to  the  south-west  of  the  hearths.  It  consisted 
of  a large  oval  pit,  roughly  1 m.  90  cm.  across  and  50  cm.  deep  in  the  old 
ground  level.  This  pit  was  packed  with  large  boulders  and  from  it  also 
came  animal  bones,  mostly  burnt.  The  purpose  of  this  pit  is  also  obscure. 
It  is  too  large  to  have  been  a post-hole  filled  with  packing-stones,  nor 
were  there  suflicient  bones  found  to  suggest  that  it  was  used  as  a rubbish 
pit. 

Although  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  post-holes  in  the  boulder-clay 
in  which  there  were  many  natural  pockets  of  softer  material,  three  were 
recognised.  One  of  these  was  in  the  the  south-west  quadrant  but  did 
not  appear  to  be  connected  with  any  other  evidence  of  habitation.  It 
contained  flecks  of  charcoal.  Another  post-hole  was  near  the  entrance,  not 
far  from  a bright-red  patch  of  burnt  earth.  This  post-hole  produced  char- 
coal flecks  and  some  burnt  and  unburnt  animal  bones. 

North  of  this  post-hole  and  red  patch,  and  very  near  to  them,  was 
a large  post-hole,  about  65  cm.  in  diameter  and  some  25  cm.  deep  under 
old  ground  level.  This  post-hole  contained  a large  stone  and  some  smaller 
ones,  and  was  tightly  packed  with  clay.  It  was  very  different  from  the 
two  other  post-holes  as  well  as  the  stone-filled  pit  near  the  centre,  insofar 
as  there  was  hardly  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  colour  or  texture  of 
the  fill  and  the  surrounding  ground.  Furthermore,  this  post-hole  was  only 
discernible  in  the  undisturbed  old  ground  level.  It  therefore  must  have 
been  dug  and  filled  before  the  ring-fort  was  built.  That  this  was  the  case 
was  proven  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  presence  of  two  small  sherds  of 
Beaker  pottery  found  at  its  bottom.  There  were  also  some  tiny  charcoal 
flecks  and  a small  waste  chip  of  flint. 

Entrance : 

The  entrance  was  to  the  east.  Here  the  fosse  was  left  un-cut,  resulting 
in  a causeway,  and  the  bank  was  never  raised  although  there  was  still 
an  appreciable  rise  to  enter  the  fort.  The  entrance  was  staggered  slightly, 
the  ends  of  the  fosse  and  the  ends  of  the  bank  not  coinciding.  This  can 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  relative  positions  of  the  stone-facing  of  the 
bank  and  the  fosse  terminations.  A very  thin,  fine  layer  of  gravel  was 
laid  down,  running  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  at  the  north  side  and 
the  end  of  the  fosse  at  the  south  side,  thereby  showing  that  the  occupants 
of  the  ring-fort  used  the  shortest  possible  way  in  and  out. 

F2 
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FINDS 

Pre-fort : 

The  two  small  sherds  of  Beaker  ware,  one  decorated  with  horizontal 
linear  ornament  and  the  other  plain  but  apparently  from  the  same  vessel, 
and  the  associated  flint  chip  are  the  only  objects  found  which  definitely 
ante-date  the  fort  (see  p.  210  and  fig.  5).  There  were  also  two  other 


Fig.  5.  Sherds  of  Beaker  ware,  Ardcloon. 


pieces  of  flint  found  during  the  excavation,  both  from  the  interior  of  the 
fort.  One  appears  as  if  it  may  be  a waste  flake  struck  off  a core.  The 
other  appears  to  be  slightly  worked  at  one  end. 

Habitation  Period : 

At  the  edge  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  central  hearths  was  found  the 
only  object  of  bronze,  a well-patinated  decorated  pin,  now  slightly  bent 
(fig.  6,  A).  This  pin  consists  of  a tang,  rectangular  boss  and  a long 
shank.  The  tang,  2-5  cm.  long,  is  square-sectioned  and  comes  to  a point. 
Separating  it  from  the  shank  of  the  pin  is  a rectangular  boss  with  a 
deeply  cut  X,  from  corner  to  corner,  on  each  of  its  four  sides.  Below  this 
the  shank  is  eight-sided  for  a distance  of  3-5  cm.  and  each  of  the  sides 
is  decorated  for  a distance  of  2-5  cm.  with  “ pecked  ” or  very  lightly  in- 
cised zig-zag  ornament  running  down  one  edge.  Below  this  the  shank 
becomes  round-sectioned  and  tapers  to  the  point.  The  overall  length  is 
11 ‘6  cm.  from  tip  to  tip. 

Portion  of  a single-edged  blade,  probably  of  a knife,  four  nails  of 
varying  lengths,  and  part  of  an  object  of  unknown  use,  all  of  iron  (fig.  7), 
came  from  the  interior  of  the  ring-fort.  The  smallest  nail  (fig.  7,  bottom 
centre)  was  found  in  the  large  central  hearth  near  its  centre.  Also  found, 
in  the  fosse  to  the  south,  was  a very  large  lump  of  iron  slag,  weighing 
5 lb.  3 oz. 

Near  the  centre  were  also  found  three  of  four  small  pieces  of  lead 
ore  still  in  its  natural  form. 

Post-fort : 

Several  objects  dating  from  comparatively  recent  times  were  found 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  during  the  excavation,  both  inside  and 
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outside  the  bank  of  the  ring-fort.  Most  important  of  these  is  a well- 
patinated  bronze  or  brass  coin,  identified  by  Miss  Catriona  MacLeod, 
M.A.,  Art  and  Industrial  Division,  National  Museum,  as  a Limerick 
Farthing  of  James  11. ^ Brass  halfpence  and  farthings  were  struck  at 
Limerick  after  James  TTs  flight  and  during  the  siege.  Because  of  the 


Fig.  6.  A.  Bronze  Pin,  Ardcloon.  B,  C.  Pins  in  National  Museum,  Dublin : 
B,  from  Dooey,  Co.  Donegal;  C,  unlocalised. 

^Grueber,  Handbook  of  coins  of  Gt.  pi.  LXIII,  no.  116. 

Br.  & Ire.  in  the  Br.  Mits.,  (1899),  243; 
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reverse  type  these  coins  were  commonly  called  “ Hibernias  A rare  type 
of  coin,  the  farthing  being  particularly  so.  Its  presence  in  north  Co.  Mayo, 
so  far  from  its  source  of  origin,  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

Other  finds  of  post-fort  date  were  a sherd  of  pottery,  glazed  on  the 
outer  face,  and  probably  dating  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  century.^ 
Also  found  were  a bronze  coin,  too  rubbed  for  identification  but  probably 
an  18th  or  19th  century  halfpenny,  and  several  portions  of  clay  pipes. 

Bones ; 

Miss  Geraldine  Roche,  M.Sc.,  Natural  History  Division,  National 
Museum,  has  kindly  examined  the  animal  bones  from  the  site,  which 
included ; — 

From  the  fosse:  Large  quantities  of  sheep  (some  young),  ox,  horse 
and  pig  (some  sucking  and  some  ? unborn).  Also  some  red  deer  (including 
antlers),  large  and  small  birds  (one  a duck?),  dog,  cat,  boars’  tusks,  a fish 
vertebra  and  an  oyster  shell. 

From  the  large  central  hearth : Ox,  pig  and  sheep,  some  of  which  were 
burnt. 

From  the  small  central  hearth : Ox,  pig  and  sheep,  some  of  which 
were  burnt. 

From  the  non-Beaker  post  hole  near  entrance:  Ox  and  pig,  some  of 
which  were  burnt. 

Charcoal : 

The  charcoal  fragments  from  the  site  have  been  kindly  examined  by 
Miss  Maura  J.  P.  Scannell,  B.Sc.,  Natural  History  Division,  National 
Museum,  who  has  identified  the  following  species:  — 

From  the  large  central  hearth:  Of  22  specimens  examined  16  are  of 
hazel  (C'orylus),  4 of  hawthorn  (Crataegus),  1 of  oak  (Quercus),  and  1 of 
holly  (Ilex). 

From  hearth  under  stone  belt  at  west:  Of  23  specimens  examined 
16  are  of  hazel  (Corylus),  6 of  holly  (Ilex)  and  1 of  oak  (Quercus). 

From  interior  of  fort  and  fosse:  Of  39  specimens  examined  14  are 
of  ash  (Fraxinus),  13  of  hazel  (Corylus),  4 of  pine  (Pinus),  3 of  elm 
(Ulmus),  2 of  alder  (Alnus)  and  1 each  of  hawthorn  (Crataegus),  willow- 
poplar  (Salix-Populus)  and  apple  (Pyrus). 

From  near  the  surface:  Of  9 specimens  examined  4 are  of  hazel 
(Corylus),  4 of  pine  (Pinus)  and  1 of  ash  (Fraxinus). 

DISCUSSION 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  for  what  purpose  the 
Beaker  Folk  used  the  large  post-hole  in  which  the  Beaker  sherds  were 
found.  As  there  is  no  other  pre-fort  post-hole  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
and  because  of  its  large  size,  it  is  suggestive  of  a hole  dug  for  the  central 

21  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Liam  de  Paor,  B.A.,  for  this  identification. 
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pole  of  a tent-like  structure.  The  absence  of  pre-fort  finds  other  than  the 
two  sherds  and  waste  flint  chip,  further  suggest  that  the  stay  of  these 
Beaker  users  was  of  short  duration. 


Fig.  7.  Nails  and  other  iron  objects,  Ardcloon. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  within  a distance  of  one  mile  from 
the  fort,  in  the  nearby  townland  of  Knockshanbally,  is  a megalithic  tomb 
of  the  Wedge  class,^  a class  which  has  frequently  produced  Beaker  pottery 
(e.g.,  Ballyedmonduff,  Co.  Dublin;^  Lough  Gur,  Co.  Limerick;^  Loughash, 
Co.  Tyrone,®  and  Largantea,  Co.  Derry'). 

■"^Rynne,  J.G.A.H.S.,  forthcoming.  85  (1955),  34-50. 

46  Riordain  & de  Valera,  P.R.I.A.,  eOavies  & Mullin,  J.R.S.A.I.,  70 

55  (1952),  61-81.  (1940),  143-163. 

®6  Riordain  & 6 h-Iceadha,  J.R.S.A.I.,  'Herring,  U.J.A.,  1 (1938),  164-188. 
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Only  the  bronze  pin  can  be  used  to  obtain  even  an  approximate  dale 
for  the  period  of  habitation  of  the  ring-fort.  It  is  of  an  unusual  type, 
there  being  only  two  other  similar  pins  known  to  me,  both  now  in  the 
National  Museum,  Dublin,  and  both  unassociated.  One  (fig.  6,  B)  is  a 
recent  acquisition  (Reg.  no.  1955:20)  from  Dooey  Sandhills,  Co.  Donegal, 
and  the  other  (fig.  6,  C),  W.22,  is  unlocalised. 

This  type  of  pin  appears  to  be  related  closely  to  the  long  pins  with 
twin-spiral-  or  knob-heads  and  bosses  on  the  stem,  such  as  W.125  and 
W.133,  both  unlocalised  and  now  in  the  National  Museum  (fig.  8,  A & B 
respectively).  Armstrong  dates  this  type  of  pin  to  the  7th  or  8th  centuries 


Fig.  8.  Bronze  pins  of  7th  or  8th  century  date,  in  National  Museum,  Dublin. 
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A.D.,*’  comparing  them  to  Carlovingian  pins  of  the  period.”  Nevertheless, 
although  the  resemblance  is  present  and  a relationship  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  there  are  equally  close,  if  not  closer,  parallels  nearer  home. 
Short  pins  with  twin-spiral-heads  are  known  from  Britain  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times.  These,  however,  do  not  have  the  distinctive  boss  on  the  stem, 
although  there  are  some  longer  pins  with  bosses,  but  with  knob-heads, 
also  from  Anglo-Saxon  Britain.  An  example  of  each  type  was  found  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at  Bidford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire,  where  they 
were  dated  rather  early  in  the  6th  century  A.D.’”  The  Irish  twin-spiral- 
headed pins  appear  to  be  derived  from  a combination  of  both  these  types, 
which  probably  themselves  derived  originally  from  the  Continent.  A date 
in  the  7th  century  would  therefore  appear  reasonable  for  the  fully-de- 
veloped Irish  pins,  with  the  Ardcloon  type  of  tanged  version  slightly  later, 
but  probably  still  within  the  same  century.  A bone  or  wooden  head  of 
some  sort  was  probably  affixed  to  the  tanged  examples. 

Nothing  can  be  said  of  the  iron  objects  found,  except  that  they  were 
probably  made  on  the  site,  as  the  lump  of  iron  slag  shows  that  smelting 
was  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  M.  O’Brien,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  kindly  in- 
formed me  that  lead  ore  may  occur  naturally  in  the  boulder  clay,  but  not 
in  any  considerable  amount.  The  finding  of  the  three  or  four  pieces  near 
the  centre  of  the  fort,  in  such  close  proximity,  suggests  that  they  were 
introduced  to  the  site  from  the  nearest  lead  ore  areas,  which  probably  are 
Ballisodare  Bay,  Co.  Sligo,  or  near  Ballinrobe,  in  south  Co.  Mayo.  This 
lead  ore,  he  suggested,  may  perhaps  have  been  used  as  a source  of  silver. 
To  obtain  the  silver  it  must  first  be  fired  with  bone  ash.  the  bone  ash 
absorbing  the  lead  and  leaving  the  silver.  It  is  tempting  to  link  up  the 
long  central  hearth  and  also  the  peculiar,  whitish  ash  deposit  in  the  fosse 
at  the  west,  with  such  practices. 

Little  can  be  said  regarding  the  bones,  except  that  they  show  that 
the  inhabitants,  although  primarily  dependent  on  domestic  animals  for 
their  food,  occasionally  indulged  in  the  chase  and  the  gentler  art  of 
angling.  The  presence  of  cat  and  dog  remains  suggests  that  they  also  kept 
domestic  pets.  It  might  be  remarked  upon  that  the  oyster  shell,  which  was 
found  in  the  fill  at  the  bottom  of  the  fosse  and  therefore  definitely  dates 
from  the  habitation  period  of  the  ring-fort,  cannot  possibly  have  been 
obtained  from  nearer  than  Clew  Bay  or  Killala  Bay,  both  some  18  to  20 
miles  distant. 

The  large  quantity  of  animal  bones  found,  combined  with  the 
enormous  amount  undoubtedly  remaining  in  the  unexcavated  parts  of  the 
fosse,  suggests  that  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  finds  the  period  of  habitation 
must  have  been  of  fairly  long  duration.  However,  as  there  is  no  reason  to 

SArmstrong,  Archaologia,  72  (1921-  (1902-5),  pi.  39. 

22),  82.  '^^Archceologia.  73  (1922-23).  104;  fig. 

^Boulanger,  Le  Mobilier  Funeraire.  7a  & pi.  LXXII,  fig.  1,  top. 
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believe  that  the  bank  was  ever  rebuilt  or  the  fosse  deepened  at  any  later 
period,  it  would  appear  as  though  the  fort  was  abandoned  within  the 
builders’  generation.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the  evidence,  one  would 
be  justified  in  suggesting  that  Ardcloon  Ring-fort  was  constructed  and 
inhabited  during  the  late  7th  or  early  8th  century  A.D. 
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The  Swilly  “Loop”  net  for  salmon 

Man  has  always  shown  great  ingenuity  in  devising  methods  of 
capturing  living  creatures  for  food.  This  ingenuity  is  well  displayed  in 
his  quest  for  salmon  and  many  different  devices  have  been  invented  to 
meet  purely  local  conditions.  The  winding  estuary  of  the  River  Swilly, 
which  enters  Lough  Swilly  below  the  town  of  Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal, 
has  a soft,  deep,  muddy  substratum.  This  mud  is  brought  down  the 
mountainous  river  and  when  the  water  reaches  the  sluggish  reaches  of 
the  estuary  it  is  deposited  in  soft  flocculent  masses.  For  this  reason  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  draft  net  or  haul  net  for  salmon  would  be  rendered 
difficult  as  there  are  no  clean,  hard  places  on  which  to  haul  nets.  More- 
over, the  protecting  embankments  erected  to  prevent  flooding  of  the  low- 
lying  land  along  the  estuary  of  the  river,  particularly  at  times  of  flood 
and  high  spring  tides,  render  this  form  of  fishing  difficult. 

The  River  Swilly  has  fairly  good  stocks  of  salmon  and,  therefore, 
if  they  were  to  be  exploited  some  more  satisfactory  method  than  the  more 
usual  methods  of  capturing  salmon  is  needed.  This  need  is  fulfilled  by  the 
so-called  “ loop  ” net,  which  is  unique  in  Ireland.  Nowhere  else  in  Ireland 
is  such  a net  used  and  it  is,  therefore,  worth  putting  the  method  on  record 
as  one  of  the  traditional  ways  of  salmon  fishing  in  Ireland. 


Before  discussing  the  method  of  fishing  the  “ loop  ” net  should  be 
described  in  detail.  A wooden  frame  fashioned  of  nine  pieces  of  varying 
sizes  supports  the  net.  (Fig.  1).  The  shore  end  of  this  frame  (A)  is  3 feet 
long,  roughly  6 inches  wide  and  4 inches  deep.  At  one  end  it  is  slightly 
pointed.  The  upper  and  lower  main  supports  (B)  are  morticed  into  the 
shore  end  support.  They  are  about  15  feet  long  tapering  from  4 inches 
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down  to  inches.  Bound  to  each  of  these  supports  are  short  sticks  (C) 
about  3 feet  long  and  1 inch  in  diameter.  Right-angled  pieces  (D)  specially 
chosen  and  cut  from  hazel  bushes  are  bound  to  the  short  sticks  (C)  and  to  a 
connecting  support  (E).  The  second  connecting  support  (F)  placed  about 
7 feet  from  the  shore  end  support  keeps  the  frame  fairly  rigid.  This  rigidity 
of  the  frame  is  not  really  important,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  description 
of  the  method  of  fishing.  The  frame  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 and  PI.  XXIa.  Fine 
twine,  usually  preserved  with  cutch,  or  in  modern  times,  cuprinol,  is  used 
for  the  net,  which  is  attached  to  the  wooden  frame  so  as  to  form  a low 
pyramid  of  netting  with  a mesh  of  1|  inches,  knot  to  knot. 

When  salmon  enter  the  estuary  of  the  Swilly,  they  run  up  with  the 
tide  and,  if  there  is  no  flood  in  the  river,  they  tend  to  drop  back  again  when 
the  tide  falls.  Loop  nets  take  advantage  of  this  habit  and  they  are  fished 
on  both  flood  and  ebb  tides.  A fisherman  equipped  with  rubber  thigh 
boots  proceeds  to  the  river  and  holds  the  frame  almost  vertically  with  the 
pointed  part  of  the  shore  end  of  the  frame  in  the  soft  mud,  the  net 
being  placed  at  a tangent  to  the  bank  of  the  river;  PI.  XXIb.  The  fisher- 
man faces  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  tide.  A portion  of  the 
twine  of  the  net  is  kept  in  the  fisherman’s  hand.  Fish  swim  with  the 
current,  enter  the  net  and  the  fisherman  feels  them  by  means  of  the  strands 
of  twine  in  his  hand.  Immediately  he  lets  the  net  frame  float,  pulls  the 
frame  ashore  and  removes  the  fish  from  the  net  where  it  has  been  trapped. 
Occasionally  other  fish,  such  as  sea  trout,  flounders  and  mullet,  are 
taken  but  the  fishermen  are  really  after  salmon. 

The  most  suitable  stands  for  fish  depend  on  the  amount  of  fresh 
water  in  the  river,  the  state  of  the  tide,  winds  and  other  factors.  Con- 
sequently each  fisherman  usually  has  more  than  one  net  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  so  as  to  save  carrying  the  fragile  frames  long  distances.  This 
method  depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  disturbed,  cloudy  and  muddy 
nature  of  the  water. 

Fishermen  using  this  net  suffer  great  hardship,  especially  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  when  the  water  temperatures  are  low.  The  fishing 
season,  as  laid  down  by  law,  runs  from  4th  February  to  19th  August 
each  year,  but  generally  fishing  does  not  start  at  the  beginning  of  the 
official  season,  not  solely  because  of  the  low  temperatures  but  because  the 
fish  do  not  run  in  worth-while  numbers  until  later.  In  addition,  as  many 
of  the  fishermen  are  also  small  farmers  they  have  to  get  their  crops  in 
before  they  commence  fishing. 

Catches  in  a loop  net  vary  very  much  with  the  season.  Fifty  fish  is 
considered  a reasonable  catch  and  one  hundred  fish  a very  good  yield 
for  a season.  The  number  of  “ loop  ” nets  fished  in  the  past  twenty  years 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Swilly  ranged  from  17  in  1939  to  37  in  1953,  and 
for  each  net  the  fishermen  pay  a licence  duty  of  10/-  per  season  to  the 
Letterkenny  Board  of  Conservators.  As  far  as  I can  ascertain  these 
nets  have  been  fished  for  many  years.  The  earliest  reference  I can  find 
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of  these  nets  occurs  in  a fishery  report  for  the  year  1855.’  A series  of 
photographs,  taken  in  the  year  1949,  of  these  fishing  operations  are  shown 
in  Plate  XXL 

A.  E.  J.  Went. 

^Report  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners,  Ireland  for  1855,  Dublin,  1856,  p.  19. 


A note  on  the  later  history  of  the  Irish  charcoal  iron  industry 

Mr.  H.  F.  Kearney’s  interesting  article,  ‘Robert  Boyle,  ironmaster:  a 
footnote  to  Irish  economic  history’  (J.R.S.A.l.  LXXXIII,  1953,  156-62), 
concludes  with  a brief  summary  of  the  later  history  of  the  Irish  charcoal 
iron  industry.  He  suggests  that  its  high-watermark  coincided  with  Boyle’s 
lifetime,  and  adds : ‘ Irish  iron  . . . could  not  compete  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth century  with  the  cheap  iron  of  Sweden  and  later  Russia.  The 
native  production  of  pig  and  bar  iron  was  no  longer  the  economic  propos- 
ition which  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Boyle  ’.  This  conclusion  is  based 
partly  on  the  trade  statistics  and  other  information  given  in  O’Brien’s 
Economic  history  of  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  partly  on  the 
fact  that  some  Irish  furnaces  had  become  dependent  on  English  iron- 
stone. In  fact,  however,  O’Brien’s  account  of  the  industry  overlooks  some 
important  evidence  and  wholly  ignores  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  the  use  of  imported  ore  would  seem  to  indicate  a flourishing 
rather  than  a languishing  industry:  if  Irish  ironmasters  could  afford  to  smelt 
English  ore,  which  owing  to  high  transport  costs  was  about  four  times 
as  expensive  here  as  it  was  in  England,  they  could  surely  have  made  a 
profit  from  the  cheaper  product  of  the  native  mines. 

As  several  entries  in  the  State  Papers  show,  the  1660’s  were  years  of 
difficulty  for  the  Irish  industry,’  partly  because  of  the  general  poverty  of 
the  country  and  its  small  demand  for  iron,  and  partly  because  of  the 
pressure  of  Swedish  and  Spanish  competition.  But  neither  of  these  difficul- 
ties was  permanent.  With  the  economic  recovery  of  the  late  seventeenth 
century  Ireland’s  iron  requirements  seem  to  have  steadily  grown  larger. 
The  effects  of  foreign  competition  were  felt  only  intermittently:  in  1662- 
1668“  and  again  in  1687-1690®  it  was  facilitated  by  a series  of  Acts  of 
Council  fixing  import  duties  at  the  comparatively  low  figure  of  20s. 
Custom  and  20s.  Excise  per  ton,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  period  1662-1703 
the  enormous  statutory  duties  of  £24  Custom  and  £66  Excise  per  ton 
were  in  force’  and  foreign  imports  were  thus  virtually  prohibited.^  The 
recovery  induced  by  these  high  duties  gained  further  impetus  from  the 


'^Cal.  State  Papers,  Ireland,  1663-5, 
pp.  540,  602,  693. 

‘^Cal.  State  Papers,  Ireland,  1663-5, 
pp.  371,  627;  1666-9,  p.  281. 

®Hist.  MSS  Commission,  Ormonde 
MSS,  Vol.  II  (1899),  pp.  375-6.  Only  the 


duties  on  Spanish  iron  were  reduced  by 
this  Act. 

^14  & 15  Car.  II.  c.  9. 

^Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1699- 
1700.  p.  349. 
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growing  shortage  of  iron  in  England,  which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  all 
English  import  duties  on  foreign  and  Irish  iron  in  1696.®  Exports  from 
Ireland  to  England  began  to  revive  and  one  English  writer,  after  referring 
to  the  state  of  the  trade  in  south-east  England,  complained  that  ‘ as  to 
the  other  parts  the  works  are  greatly  discouraged  by  the  Swedish  and 
Irish  iron,  which  does  and  will  undersell  These  trends  are  illustrated 

by  the  trade  statistics  of  the  period,  some  of  which  have  been  published 
elsewhere,®  although  the  quantities  involved  were  hardly  as  large  as  the 
foregoing  quotation  would  suggest. 

The  revival  of  the  industry  is  further  evidenced  by  various  scattered 
and  fragmentary  records  relating  to  individual  enterprises.  New  ironworks 
were  built  at  Enniscorthy  in  1661,®  at  Clonmeen  and  Shillelagh  in  1668, 
at  Kenmare  in  1670,  at  Dunboy  shortly  before  1685,  and  at  Drumod  and 
Ballinamore  in  the  1690’s.^"  Other  works  known  to  have  been  in  operation 
during  the  same  period  included  those  at  Magheralin  (1673),“  at  Wood- 
ford (1681),“  at  Mountmellick“  and  near  Burrishoole“  (1690),  and  at 
Scariff  and  Feakle  (1697).“ 

The  effects  of  this  revival  on  the  export  trade  were  short-lived. 
Anxiety  about  the  destruction  of  Ireland’s  forests  for  charcoal  led  to  a 
drastic  reduction  of  import  duties  in  1703  to  5s.  Custom  and  5s.  Excise 
per  ton,“  and  although  the  country  was  far  from  being  immediately 
flooded  with  cheap  foreign  iron  there  was  a steady  increase  in  imports: 
they  exceeded  exports  in  1710  and  amounted  to  nearly  3,000  tons  in  the 
twenties,  by  which  time  the  export  trade  had  almost  disappeared.  But 
it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  history  of  the  industry  had 
come  to  an  end.  Domestic  consumption  of  iron  had  become  large  enough 
to  absorb  substantial  contributions  from  both  home  and  foreign  industries, 
and  new  furnaces  and  forges  continued  to  be  built  in  Ireland  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  There  is  of  course  no  comprehensive  list  of  Irish  iron- 
works for  any  period,  but  some  impression  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
industry  may  be  gained  from  references  to  ironworks  in  newspaper 
advertisements  of  woodlands  for  sale.  In  the  ten  years  1731-1741  Pue’s 
Occurrences  mentions  ironworks  at  Alderford,  Araglin,  Arvagh,  Ballin- 
amore, Callan,  Cloonfallagh,  Cranagh,  Drumshanbo,  Enniscorthy,  Kil- 
caroone,  Kreggs,  Martins  Mills  (Lough  Corrib),  Mountmellick,  Mountrath, 


67  & 8 Gul.  Ill,  c.  10. 

"Brit.  Mus.  Harleian  MS  1243,  f.  195. 

6J.  H.  Andrews,  ‘Notes  on  the 
historical  geography  of  the  Irish  iron 
industry’,  Irish  Geography,  Vol.  Ill 
(1956),  p.  143. 

®M.  Toibin,  ‘Enniscorthy’,  An  Leabhar- 
lann,  Vol.  XI  (1953),  p.  81. 

i6For  references  to  these  works  see 
note  8. 

“T.  G.  F.  Paterson.  ‘A  survey  of  the 
lands  of  Niselrath  in  Co.  Louth  in  1667’, 
Co.  Louth  Arch.  Jour.  Vol.  X (1941-4). 
p.  321. 


i2Geological  Survey,  Explanatory 
memoir  to  accompany  sheets  124  and 
125  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland, 
1863,  p.  48. 

13J.  O'Hanlon,  E.  O’Leary  and  M. 
Lalor,  History  of  the  Queen’s  County, 
Vol.  II  (1914),  p.  552. 

“Cu/.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1695, 
P.  158. 

“T.  Blake  Butler,  ‘The  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  woods’.  North  Munster  Antiq^ 
Jour.  Vol.  VI  (1951),  p.  84. 

162  Anne,  c.  2. 
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Partry,  Scariff,  Tally  and  near  the  River  Boyle.  This  list  could  be  enlarged 
from  the  county  histories  of  Charles  Smith  and  other  contemporary 
works,  from  the  references  to  eighteenth-century  smelting  in  Lewis’s 
Topographical  dictionary  and  from  the  researches  of  G.  H.  Kinahan  into 
the  history  of  the  Irish  metal  industries.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that,  despite  the  growing  import  trade,  charcoal  iron  making  was 
still  widely  distributed  in  the  Ireland  of  George  II,  and  that  the  period 
of  its  most  serious  and  rapid  decline  must  be  placed  as  late  as  the  1740s 
and  1750s. 


J.  H.  Andrews. 
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The  Latin  Writings  of  Bishop  Patrick  (Scriptores  Latini  Hiberniae,  Vol.  I).  By 
Aubrey  Gwynn,  S.J.  Dublin  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies,  1955.  25s. 

Professor  Gwynn  has  here  edited,  as  the  first  volume  of  a new  series,  the  text  of 
five  Latin  poems,  known  as  Versus  Sancti  Patricii  Episcopi,  with  a short  prose 
treatise  to  which  the  fifth  poem  is  a prologue.  He  gives  a full  introduction,  an 
English  translation,  and  appendixes.  The  problem  of  the  authorship  of  these  works 
has  not  hitherto  been  solved.  Professor  Gwynn  demonstrates  that  the  writer  was 
Patrick,  the  second  bishop  of  Dublin,  who  had  been  a monk  at  Worcester  under  St. 
Wulfstan;  his  death  by  drowning  is  recorded  in  1084  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  which 
call  him  Gilla  Patraic.  These  compositions  have  been  preserved  in  a number  of 
manuscripts,  which  are  fully  described  in  the  introduction.  The  first  poem,  De 
Mirahilibus  Hibernie,  is  a translation  of  an  Irish  text  on  the  Wonders  of  Ireland 
which  has  been  lost,  but  which  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  treatise  in  the 
Book  of  Ballymote,  Do  Ingantaib  Erenn,  printed  by  Todd  in  1848  in  his  edition  of 
the  Irish  Version  of  the  Historia  Britoniim  of  Nennius.  The  next  three  are  doctrinal 
and  allegorical  poems,  and  the  fifth,  Perge  carina,  is  a short  personal  message  of 
greeting  written  in  Adonic  verses:  Bishop  Patrick  sends  it  to  his  friend  the  monk 
Aldwin  at  Worcester  with  the  essay  De  tribiis  habitaculis  animae,  which  he  has 
written  for  Aldwin. 

Dr.  Bieler  contributes  a section  on  Bishop  Patrick’s  Latin  style,  which  he  says 
shows  few  peculiarities;  in  it  classical  and  late  Latin  elements  stand  side  by  side.  His 
poetic  vocabulary  has  a certain  ‘Hibernian’  flavour,  such  as  the  spelling  of  certain 
words  (sepe,  eque)  with  simple  e,  which  is  found  in  many  Hiberno-Latin  manuscripts; 
merorem  is  scanned  with  a short  first  syllable  in  Perge  carina,  1.22.  Dr.  Bieler  also 
calls  attention  to  biblical  quotations  containing  readings  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  Irish  Bible  text  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

Apart  from  the  interest  of  the  Latin  writings,  it  is  well  to  have  this  exhaustive 
study  of  ^ishop  Patrick  and  his  times.  All  that  is  known  about  him  is  set  out  in  the 
first  section  of  the  introduction.  Trained  as  a Benedictine  monk  at  Worcester,  “the 
priest  named  Patrick’’,  on  the  death  in  1074  of  Donatus,  first  bishop  of  Dublin, 
went  to  Canterbury  and  was  consecrated  there  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  It  was 
probably  he  who  built  the  vault,  or  crypt,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  still 
existed  at  Christ  Church,  and  was  then  known  as  “the  vault  of  St.  Patrick’’. 
Perhaps  Professor  Gwynn  would  allow  a further  conjecture,  that  through  a similar 
confusion  between  the  bishop  and  the  great  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  the 
name  of  St.  Patrick’s  church  was  given  to  the  parish  church  which  stood  on  or  near 
the  site  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  and  to  the  well  near  by  which  was  still  known  as 
St.  Patrick’s  well  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At  any  rate  it  is  time  to  forget  what 
Lanigan  described  as  “a  heap  of  trash”  about  St.  Patrick  baptizing  King  Alphin  at 
this  well.  Dr.  Bieler,  using  a politer  phrase  in  his  recent  book  on  St.  Patrick,  calls 
these  stories  from  Jocelin  “obviously  late  and  fictitious”.  Similarly  we  should  consign 
to  oblivion  the  names  which  Harris,  as  Lanigan  says,  has  foisted  into  his  additions 
to  Ware’s  list  of  the  bishops  of  Dublin;  the  best  known  is  perhaps  St.  Rumold,  the 
apostle  of  Malines,  in  Belgium,  but  there  is  a doubt  even  about  his  Irish  origin.  Ware 
in  the  original  mentions  him  but  is  obviously  sceptical  about  his  having  been  bishop 
of  Dublin;  he  gives  Donatus  as  the  first  and  Patrick  as  the  second  bishop. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a series  of  mediaeval  Hiberno-Latin  texts,  which  are 
to  be  edited  by  well  known  scholars;  volumes  dealing  with  the  writings  of  St. 
Columbanus.  of  Adamnan,  and  others  are  already  in  preparation.  This  volume  is 
beautifully  turned  out  by  the  University  Press,  Oxford.  In  every  way  it  sets  a high 
standard  for  the  series. 


L.  P. 
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The  Downpatrick  Gold  Find.  By  V.  Bruce  Proudfoot.  Pp.  IV  + 43.  Belfast: 
Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1955.  5s. 

In  1954  a gold  hoard  consisting  of  twelve  items  was  discovered  when  a grave 
was  being  dug  near  the  Cathedral  at  Downpatrick.  The  hoard  contained  ten  gold 
bracelets,  portion  of  another  and  a fragment  of  a neck-ring.  Mr.  Proudfoot  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  having  put  this  interesting  find  on  record  so  promptly  and  for  the 
lengthy  and  painstaking  research  which  went  into  the  discussion  of  its  cultural 
background  and  the  affinities  of  the  material.  Students  will  undoubtedly  thank  him 
for  the  reference  material  which  he  has  provided  relative  to  Late  Bronze  Age  gold 
and  to  the  chronology  of  the  Late  Bronze  Age — Early  Iron  Age  transition  period. 

Already  in  1953  and  1954  excavations  had  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Proudfoot  on 
the  defences  of  the  hill-fort  on  Downpatrick.  A summary  of  the  results  is  given  here 
with  a diagrammatic  representation  of  a surprisingly  complete  sequence  (eight  phases) 
of  the  defences — based  on  the  excavation  at  one  point.  Bracelets  of  the  type  found 
and  other  gold  ornaments  are  discussed  and  a date  about  600  B.C.  is  suggested  for 
them.  Since  no  material  in  the  Llsnacrogher  tradition  was  found  at  Downpatrick, 
it  is  argued  that  the  gold  must  date  between  600  B.C.  and  150  B.C.  and  that  it  was 
buried  during  the  last  three  centuries  B.C. — because  of  an  attack  on  the  fort  at  a time 
corresponding  to  Phase  111  of  the  defences.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Proudfoot  will 
get  an  opportunity  to  check  these  results  by  further  excavations. 

S.  P.  6 R. 

Archeology  from  the  Earth.  By  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler.  Pp.  252.  Pelican 
Books,  1956.  3s.  6d. 

This  book  was  first  published  in  a more  expensive  edition  in  1954.  Its  appearance 
as  A Pelican  Book  in  1956  is  an  indication  of  its  success — and  of  the  fame  and 
popularity  of  its  author.  It  now  appears  at  a modest  price — the  cover  embellished  by 
a photograph  of  Sir  Mortimer  and  an  outline  of  his  career.  The  outline  reads  like  a 
summary  of  the  joint  achievements  of  a brilliant  academic  group — with  some  notable 
military  achievements  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  But  the  seemingly  incredible 
happens  to  be  true  and  the  fruit  of  experience  in  many  countries  and  in  different 
fields  results  in  a book  which  is  not  only  authoritative  but  also  readable  and  of 
wide  appeal.  Even  those  who  never  excavate  or  intend  to  excavate  will  read  it 
gratefully  because  it  gives  answers  to  the  numerous  questions  which  are  so  readily 
aroused  by  seeing  archaeological  excavations  or  learning  of  their  results.  They  will 
read  it  also  for  the  historical  outline  of  the  development  of  excavation  technique  in 
which  Sir  Mortimer’s  contribution  has  become  fundamental  and  for  the  lively 
philosophising  in  which  the  author  indulges.  Seasoned  excavators  will  have  some- 
thing to  learn  from  the  book,  while  novices  will  vastly  profit  from  it — provided  they 
realise  that  reading  alone  does  not  teach  field  archaeology  any  more  than  text  books 
alone  teach  surgery. 

S.  P.  6 R. 

Reportorium  Novum.  Dublin  Diocesan  Historical  Record.  Vol.  1.  No.  1. 
1955.  20s. 

The  purpose  of  Reportorium  Novum,  as  stated  in  Editorial,  is  primarily  to  make 
more  generally  known  the  sources  of  Dublin  diocesan  and  parochial  history.  It  will 
be  a source-book  reproducing,  or  summarising,  or  editing  unpublished  records  or 
those  not  easily  accessible,  compiling  and  cataloguing  lists  of  surviving  records, 
noting  records  or  MSS  as  they  come  to  light. 

in  the  opening  article,  “The  First  Bishops  of  Dublin’’,  Rev.  Aubrey  Gwynn, 
S.J.,  traces  the  earliest  known  history  of  the  see  of  Dublin  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  a 
few  short  entries  in  the  contemporary  Irish  annals,  and  in  a few  surviving  authentic 
ecclesiastical  documents.  Rev.  Myles  V.  Ronan  begins  the  history  of  the  Diocese, 
deanery  by  deanery,  with  the  deanery  of  Taney.  “The  Place  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Dublin  in  the  Hagiographical  Tradition  of  the  Continent”  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  paper  by  John  Hennig,  Ph.D.  Rev.  John  Ryan,  S.J.,  in  “The  Ancestry  of 
St.  Laurence  O’Toole”,  shows  the  very  distinguished  stock  to  which  St.  Laurence 
O’Toole  belonged.  To  preserve  the  remembrance  of  men  who  made  great  sacrifices 
for  their  faith.  Rev.  John  Kingston  gives  accounts  of  Catholic  Families  of  the  Pale. 
“Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Mateo  de  Oviedo,  Archbishop  of  Dublin”,  by  Patrick 
P.  McBride,  M.A.,  Dr.  en  L.,  throw  fresh  light  and  from  a new  angle,  not  only  on  the 
character  and  aims  of  the  Archbishop,  but  also  on  a very  controversial  period  of 
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Irish  history  with  which  his  name  is  inter-linked.  Rev.  Canice  Mooney,  O.F.M.,  in 
“The  Library  of  Archbishop  Piers  Creagh”,  shows  that  the  distinguished  Archbishop 
had  a deep  interest  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  canon  law  and  jurisprudence 
and  in  works  of  a devotional  and  historical  nature.  Rev.  W.  M.  O’Riordan  gives  “A 
Lists  of  the  Priests,  Secular  and  regular,  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  in  the  year  1697”. 
A Summary  of  Archbishop  Carpenter’s  Latin  Correspondence  (Part  1.  1770-1775)  is 
furnished  by  Mgr.  M.  J.  Curran.  Other  informative  and  interesting  papers  are: 
"Archbishop  John  Carpenter  and  the  Catholic  Revival,  1770-1786”,  by  Thomas  Wall, 
Ph.D.,  “Irish  Form  of  Preparation  for  Sunday  Mass  in  the  Eighteenth  Century”,  by 
Rev.  William  Hawkes,  “Catholic  Schools  in  Dublin  in  1787-8”,  by  Rev.  John  Brady, 
“Father  Nicholas  Kearns  and  State  Prisoners”,  by  Rev.  John  Meagher,  “Cardinal 
Cullen:  Biographical  Materials”,  by  Mgr.  Michael  J.  Curran.  In  “Notes  and  Queries”, 
Rev.  W.  Hawkes  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  High  Cross  of  Moone. 

C.  S. 

Wadding  Papers,  1614-38.  Edited  by  Brendan  Jennings,  O.F.M.  Dublin:  Irish 
Manuscripts  Commission.  1953.  63s. 

In  1906  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  printed  a Report  on  Franciscan 
Manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Convent,  Merchants’  Quay,  Dublin,  In  1946  these 
manuscripts  were  transferred  to  the  new  Franciscan  House  of  Studies  at  Dun  Mhuire, 
Killiney.  One  of  the  main  sections  of  this  collection,  known  as  the  Wadding  Papers, 
is  an  important  source  for  the  history  of  Irish  Catholic  activities  during  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Luke  Wadding  was  one  of  the  Pope’s  principal  advisers 
at  Rome  on  Irish  affairs  from  1620  to  his  death  in  1657.  Father  Brendan  Jennings 
gives  us,  in  this  substantial  volume  of  700  pages,  the  full  text,  whether  in  Latin, 
Italian,  Spanish,  French  or  English,  of  the  letters  which  Wadding  received,  or  which 
had  come  into  his  possession  from  other  sources,  down  to  the  year  1638.  Many  of 
these  letters  had  been  very  briefly  and  inadequately  summarised  in  the  Report  of 
1906.  They  are  of  great  value  for  the  light  they  throw  on  Irish  ecclesiastical  affairs; 
the  reasons  which  guided  the  Holy  See  in  the  provision  of  Irish  candidates  for  the 
many  vacant  Irish  sees;  the  struggle  for  power  that  was  going  on  at  this  time  in  the 
Roman  court  between  various  religious  orders;  news  bulletins  from  Ireland;  and  so 
forth.  This  section  of  the  Wadding  Papers  stops  short  before  the  Rebellion  of  1641, 
and  omits  all  the  many  papers  that  deal  with  the  activities  of  the  Confederation  of 
Kilkenny.  We  hope  that  more  will  follow. 

A.  G. 


Clogher  Record.  Vol.  I.  No.  3.  1955. 

This  issue  of  Clogher  Record  has  as  Frontispiece  “A  Maguire  Chalice  (1633)”, 
one  of  four  chalices  owing  their  origin  to  the  Maguires  of  Fermanagh.  For  some 
time,  as  Rev.  P.  O Gallchobhair  tells  us,  the  whereabouts  of  this  chalice  were 
unknown  but  he  has  recently  ascertained  that  the  chalice  is  now  in  the  Redemptorist 
Church  in  Quebec.  The  bitter  struggle  in  the  ecclesiastical  field  between  Old  Irish 
and  Anglo-Irish  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  described  by  Rev. 
Tomas  6 Fiaich  in  “The  Appointment  of  Bishop  Tyrrell  and  its  Consequences”. 
Very  Rev.  James  Smith,  P.P.,  gives  the  first  instalment  of  Places  Names  of  the 
Barony  of  Monaghan.  An  Interesting  account  of  the  MacMahons  of  Monaghan 
(1500-1593)  is  furnished  by  Philip  Moore.  Peadar  Mac  Duinnshleibhe  relates  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  the  execution  of  Aodh  Rua  McMahon  in  1590,  and  the 
effects  of  that  event  on  subsequent  Monaghan  history.  Irish  poems  dealing  with  three 
priests  who  officiated  in  the  Diocese  of  Clogher  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century 
are  edited  by  Seamus  P.  Moore.  “Clogherici”,  by  Rev.  P.  0 Gallchobhair,  is  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Clogher  (1535-1835), 
together  with  any  gleanings  available  on  their  lives.  In  “Material  for  a History  of  the 
Parish  of  Kilskeery”,  Very  Rev.  Bernard  O’Daly,  P.P.,  gives  an  account  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  people  of  Ulster  with  special  reference  to  the  parish  of  Kilskeery. 
Other  interesting  papers  in  this  issue  of  the  Clogher  Record  are:  “Beal  Atha  na 
mBriosgadh”  by  Seamus  MacCionnaith,  “A  Lough  Erne  Cot”  by  Francis  Fitzpatrick, 
“Farney  Men  of  1592”  by  An  tOllamh  Eamonn  O Tuathail,  M.A.,  “The  Diocese  of 
Clogher  in  1714”  by  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Flanagan,  “An  Early  History  of  Fermanagh”  by 
An  tAthair  P.  0 Maolagain,  “Inscriptions  in  Donagh  Cemetery,  Co.  Fermanagh”  by 
P.  O M.  & P.  O G. 


C.  S. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 
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Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Historical  Committee.  1955. 

These  papers  were  originally  read  at  the  Conference  on  Diocesan  and  Local 
History.  Easter,  1955.  They  are  in  two  parts.  Part  I,  which  consists  of  four  papers, 
deals  with  the  use  of  source-materials  for  the  history  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Armagh. 
These  papers  are:  “County  Armagh:  Toponymy  and  History”  by  Sean  Mac  Airt, 
which  treats  of  the  relation  of  place-names  to  the  history  of  an  Irish  county  and 
their  value  as  historical  evidence:  “Diocese  of  Armagh:  Sources  and  Problems”  by 
Rev.  Tomas  O Fiaich;  “A  New  Source  for  the  Medieval  History  of  the  Diocese  of 
Armagh”  By  Rev.  A.  Gwynn,  S.J.;  “Sources  for  the  History  of  the  Parish:  Kildemock 
in  the  Diocese  of  Armagh”  by  Rev.  Dermot  Maclvor,  where  is  briefly  related  the 
work  involved  in  getting  and  evaluating  the  material  available  in  compiling  the 
history  of  a single  parish. 

Part  II,  which  consists  of  three  papers,  gives  a short  account  of  Irish  historical 
material  (mainly  ecclesiastical)  in  archives  in  France  and  Spain.  The  papers  are: 
“The  Archives  at  Simancas  as  a Source  for  Irish  Ecclesiastical  History”  by  Rev. 
Canice  Mooney,  O.F.M.;  “Irish  Archives  in  Spain”  by  Rev.  Joseph  Ranson; 
“Archives  in  France  as  a Source  for  Irish  History”  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Walsh. 

C.  S. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  as  follows:  — 

6.  — July  31,  1956. — Special  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at  7.15 
p.m.,  to  consider  the  question  of  repairs  to  the  roof  of  the  Society’s 
House.  Chairman : Professor  Sean  P.  6 Riordain,  President.  The  following 
resolution  was  passed : — “ It  is  hereby  resolved,  in  accordance  with 
Rule  21,  that  it  be  authorised  that  the  corporate  seal  of  the  society  be 
affixed  to  the  necessary  instruments  for  the  sale  of  the  following  securities 
held  by  the  Society  as  and  when  the  Hon.  Treasurers  may  decide:  — 
£1,010  2s.  Od.  Dublin  Corporation  5%  Redeemable  Stock  1968/73  ; 
£280  4^%  New  Land  Bonds;  £100  3|%  4th  National  Loan.” 

7.  — September  18,  1956. — Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at 
8 p.m.  Chairman : Professor  Sean  P.  6 Riordain,  President.  One  member 
was  elected. 

An  illustrated  lecture  entitled  “ Excavation  of  Crannog  at  Lough 
Gara  ” was  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Raftery,  Keeper  of  Irish  Antiquities, 
National  Museum  of  Ireland. 

8.  — November  6,  1956. — Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at 
8 p.m.  Cl;iairman : District  Justice  Liam  Price,  Past  President.  A paper 
entitled  “ James  Cotter,  a Seventeenth  Century  Agent  of  the  Crown  ” 
was  read  by  Brian  O Cuiv. 

9.  — December  4,  1956. — Statutory  meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at 
8 p.m.  Chairman:  Dr.  H.  G.  Leask,  Past  President.  One  member  was 
advanced  to  fellowship  and  eleven  members  were  elected. 

Vacancies  were  declared  for  the  following  offices:  President:  Hon. 
General  Secretary;  Hon.  Treasurers  (2);  4 Vice-Presidents;  and  4 Members 
of  Council. 

An  illustrated  lecture  entitled  “ Architecture  in  Ireland  ” was  delivered 
by  W.  P.  Le  Clerc,  Inspector  of  National  Monuments. 

The  Autumn  Excursion  was  held  on  October  13,  1956,  when,  by  kind 
permission  of  Sir  Alfred  Beit,  Bart.,  the  party,  numbering  174,  visited 
Russborough  House,  Blessington,  Co.  Wicklow,  and  was  shown  the 
reception  rooms  and  collection  of  pictures  by  Lady  Beit. 
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